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Ann Ar bor. Michigan: Ardis. 

In the West, we are used by now to 
everyone settling accounts with the 
illusions of the 1 960s. generated by 
the heady mixture of growing afflu- 
ence and political idealism, what we 
may not realize is that the Soviet 
Union also had its optimistic Sixties 
generation, children of Stalin's worst 
years, who came to maturity around 
the time of the old tyrant’s death 
and experienced young adulthood 
when democratization, scientific 
progress and the abjuration of terror 
seemed to be in the air. 

The leading prose writer of this 

¥ ;neration was Vasilii Aksyonov. 

wenty years ago every journal con- 
taining something of his was sold out 
on the day of publication. His stories 
were full of the imagery of cars, 
sport, pop music and space explora- 
tion. His heroes dressed in jeans and 
sneakers, danced rock-and-roll, read 
Sartre and Salinger, and spoke a 


smart, westernized argot. Young 
people lapped all this up, but of 
course literary conservatives re- 
garded it with the gravest suspicion, 
as a profanation of the special mis- 
sion of the Soviet Union and a sur- 
render to the false charms of 
bourgeois culture. However, for a 
number of years, the “youth prose" 
writers like Aksyonov were able to 
fend them off, and to go on pub- 
lishing. For one thing, the early 
1960s were a period of relative free- 
dom in literature, and young talent 
was being actively sought and culti- 
vated. (How different from today: at 
the Congress of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union held in July this year, (he 
proportion of delegates under forty 
years of age was just 3 per cent.) 
Even more important, for all their 
surface irreverence, the young peo- 
ple whom Aksyonov and his associ- 
ates portrayed were not deeply dis- 
affected. from Soviet society: their 
personal revolt was directed to the 
new and creative, and it usually en- 
ded with rededication to the building 
of socialism, conceived in the new 


post-Stalin spirit - a socialism replete 
with beat music, sputniks, transistor 
radios and very possibly (since "con- 
vergence" was nlso in the air) even 
Coca-Cola. 

From the mid-1960s onwards, this 
vision began to fade. The crushing of 
the “Prague spring" in 1968 brutally 
symbolized its passing, but in fact 
the process was a gradual one. The 
literary bureaucrats became less and 
less inclined to publish Aksyonov 
and his brethren. One reason for this 
- though not the only one - was that 
“youth prose" itself had developed: 
notes of individual revolt, experi- 
mentation and subjectivity were be- 
coming stronger, the ultimate reded- 
ication to socialism fainter. In 
Aksyonov's own work, the hoped for 
goal of a warm and brotherly society 
took on more stylized and metaphor- 
ical forms. Rather than make any 
explicit political statements (in which 
by then he certainly did not believe) 
he focused his stories round subjec- 
tive, often unexpected images of 
hope and promise: a star-spangled 
sky seen in the shaft of a tall build- 
ing (in Zvezdnyi bilet [Ticket to the 
Stars) , 1961), a shipload of oranges 
delivered at a Far Eastern port (in 
ApeTsiny iz Marokko [Oranges from 
Morocco ], 1963), or a lorry load of 
empty barrel casings (in Zato- 


varennaya bochkotara [Excess Barrel 
Cosingi], 1968). These images, sub- 
jective, indeed arbitrary in appear- 
ance. changed and grew with almost 
baroque exuberance, while the fanta- 
sies of Aksyonov's individual charac- 
ters crystallized around them, till 
they became beacons in the common 
quest for light, love and beauty. 
Concordant with this many-faceted 
subjectivity, Aksyonov began to ex- 
periment with his narrative view- 
point, recounting his tales through 
the eyes of more than one character, 
flashing backwards and forwards in 
time, allowing dream and fantasy to 
merge with reality, and so on. In the 
process he rediscovered some of the 
rich experimental tradition of Rus- 
sian prose of the 1910s and 1920s 

S iuried under the rubble of Socialist 
calism, but just being partly repub- 
lished for the first time): Bely, 
Zamyatin, Babel’, Pil'nyak, Zosh- 
chenko. ■ 

LesS and less of all this, however, 
was actually getting published. By 


the early |970s. apart from the ocea- I 
sional shurt story and a poi-tmilcr on i 
the revolutionary movement, nothing I 
was appearing' at all. An unin- i 
formed, or even moderately in- 
formed. rcuder might have been for- 
given for assuming that Aksyonov 
had given up writing altogether. 

In fact, of course, nothing of the 
kind had happened. He was actually 
writing a great deal. More than that, 
he was reflecting on whut was going 
on around hint, and refashioning lus 
new techniques as a tool fur describ- 
ing it. Wc now have the results be- 
fore us. Ozhog, written between 
1969 and 1975, is nothing less than 
the testimony of Aksyonov and his 

f eneration, a panorama of their 
opes, their illusions and disillusions, 
and of the spiritual reappraisal which 
political and aesthetic reaction forced 
upon them. 

The great pnrudox of the bright 
and optimistic “youth" generation 
was that their childhoods coincided 
with the darkest era of Stalin’s 
Russia, Aksyonov's father died 
in the Gulag Archipelago, and 
his mother, Evgeniya Ginsburg, 
'spent no less than eighteen years 
in its darkest regions (her testi- 
mony, Into the Whirlwind arid Within 
the whirlwind, is a classic account 
which will already be familiar to 
many Western readers). Young Vasi- 
lii himself was brought up in Maga- 
dan, the port town where loads of 
prisoners were daily discharged from 
the slave ships that had brought 
them from the “mainland" of Soviet 
Russia. Yet one would guess none of 
this from reading Aksyonov’s early 
work. The barbed wire of Kolyma u 
as remote to his long-haired youngs- 
ters as It was to Augie March or 
Lucky Jim. 

Why did he choose to Ignore his 
childhood in this way? Was it fear of 
the censorship which moved him to 
repress memories of Magadan? (Bui 
Solzhenitsyn published Ivan Deniso- 


lurn one’s attention to the promise 
of the future’.' Or did he simply de- 
liberately repress unpleasant 
memories? 

Whatever mav be the truth, the 


father, who captures Tolya’s im- 
agination by the calm steadiness of 
Ins faith, and the young girl, Alice, 
the helpless female ngure whom 
Tolya tries to shield from the cruelty 


invasion of Czechoslovakia made it ! ^ e . camp guards. In the third 
finally clear that the past was not pari, back in the 1970s the five 
dead, that it was very much alive, Apolhnar evtches try to find their 
not only in memory, but also in way forward in a world where these 
political reality. For that reason, harbingers of both damnation and 
perhaps, one of the principal themes redemption now play a full part, 
of Ozhoe is the rediscovery of the This third part, in contrast to the 
cruel father. The navel imaginatively first, is underdeveloped, and its in- 
rc-cicatcs a generation's attempt to sights are hesitant and contradictory, 
come to terms with this father figure Aksyonov is enlerina new territory 


(whom in their youth they had tried here, and his step is uncertain. Proti- 
to see as benevolent), and their ablv. like Tolya and his co-personae, 
senrch for a new creative starting lie 'is tempted by the desire to lapse 
point. The narrator is a collective back into the old familiar roles of 
pereonnlity, at one and the same the "normal Zhdnnovite world", to 
time writer, sculptor, jazz musician, which (hey have all been brought up. 
surgeon and scholar: five individuals After all, Iheir youthful beliefs were 
sharing the same patronymic in ostensibly guaranteed by the tledica- 
(oken of their common paternity, lion of the father-Party to lechno- 
Thc experiences of the five constant- logical progress and the building of a 
ly intervene nnd. even more impor- better society. The desire not to rec- 


vich In the Soviet Union just when 
Aksyonov was at the height of his 
popularity.) Or was It rather that he 
sincerely believed and hoped thnt the 
Stalin terror had now been securely 
consigned to (he past by the Party 
nnd could not be revived, so that it 
was both proper and life-affirming to 


tant, they share the same childhood, ognize the cruel father is very strong, 
that of an orphaned Jewish boy in Young Tolya at school in Magadan 
post-war Magadan. This boy, Tolya desperately wants to be like any 
von ShteinboK. who sees his mother other schoolboy, to excel at sport 
irrested and his best friend snvagely and win his colleagues* admiration - 
beaten up by the security police, is, in effect to be “a middle-rank slave, 
as it were, the collective begetter of like everyone else". His mother's 
the 196Cts “youth" movement. The arrest is distressing to him because it 
novel follows, spiritually rather than threatens to put him in a special 
chronologically, the evolution of his category, to demote him tq the sta- 
generation. tus of “slave of the lowest category". 

The first of its three parts shows J 11 t * ie company of his stepfather, 
youth culture during the 1970s hav- however, even in this nadir, he dis- 
ing its final drunken fling, the hope covers a whiff of freedom, of risk, 
and warmth degenerating into taw- of alienation from this wotW •which 
dry promiscuity and betrayal. This ,s a source of spiritual release. He Is 
part Is much too long for the overall to ™ between the two worlds The 
balance of the novel, a sign perhaps good stepfather and Cantmn Cliept- 
of the regret with which the author sov struggle for the soul of his gen- 
parts from his youthful illusions and ’ erahon. 

allows the return of the repressed. On the surface the boors and phi- 
At separate moments in the crowded lislines appear to triumph, the types 
texture the five Apollinar'eviches whom Zoshchenko discovered and 
dimly recognize in a cloakroom chronicled, before being crushed by 
attendant, a chance passer-by or a one of them, Stalin’s cultural heneh- 
hospiial orderly the state security man, Zlulanov, in 1946. "The boor 
captain who had beaten up Iheir or the communal apartments com- 
friend so many years before. This picied his ascent, attained to the 
shadow from the past gradually takes dream of his .nightmare nights - the 
shape as Captain Clieptsov, who general’s epaulettes - firmed himself 
(lien plays a key role in the second, with the lenses of common sense and 
retrospective, section of the novel, joined the angelic hast of tiic teleyi- 
situated in childhood Magadan. In slon stars." thus Aksyonov on the 
this Inferno, however, there are not Stalinists' assumption of power in 
only evil spirits, but also potential culture and the media. Once in pow- 
figures of grace: the religious step- er, they inspired not only fear but 
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resorted to the com promises and v ' er - v V 1 " 011 ' 1 . 11 rroni lh ® llllli, -‘ty die- 
^n bc.n.yafs which Xksvo «» n'.r ,a 1 ,, ' rsh "» lllc >' h “* in»i»ll«d cl.se- 
trays in the first part of Ozhog w,]e f e - A * ;i ^V rate, in Aksyonovs 

*' version the Crimea lias heeonic a 
lei, even as their sway resumes, fill I V-fl edged Westernized society, 
the evil fathers themselves oo with the lull range of political parties 
through a strange evolution. Captain find tiding the mnaiic and terrorist 
K J !f P -j n i V| n T rc, ' ns *L took* after a fringes), a free press, advertising, 
bed-ridden, helpess woman whom motorways, and the latest in fashion 
he had reduced to a mental wreck in and pop music, 
the days of his power, and then . 

subsequently married. He becomes ■ J 1 , c ° nec,t enables Aksyonov to 
the lover of his stepdaughter (herself •ndulge his favourite fantasy, a set- 
apparent I y a reincarnation of Tnlya s tlng W,1I< * IS wtloll V Russian yet also 
Alice) and shields her dissemination 5 :osn,c, P Tbe glossy coiisiimer- 
of appeals on behalf of Sakharov Hiid , 5 m of the W ® M coalesces with the 
the human rights move merit Me s |unjmy madness of Moscow. 


ing the mnaiic and terrorist . .. - •. , 

, a free press, advertising. ~ ■ •„ ^ h i ■ . '..i ■ 

ays , and i he latest in fashion \ l.r - ' *.f u 

conceit enables Aksyonov to 

his favourite fantasv. a set- ■ ^ 




Mkti 




of appeals on behalf of Sakharov Hiid , 5 m l,,e w ®** coalesces with the 
the human rights movement. Me s ” ,mm y mat mess of Moscow. 

S oes through a process of remorse Aksyonov, of course, loves both. So 
ospnir and self-injury to be saved , s • Al,drci Luchnikov, 

through the application of a life- J\ in * : ®nj tires from the mixture the 
giving elixir invented by the medical ^ca of a Common Fate, the reunion 
ApolTiuar'evieh. He even makes his 11 tJ,L * Crimen with Soviet Russia, 
final appearance ns a Chinese philo- IK !f.' as ,hc w,, ilcs once dreamed, by 
sopher proclaiming a God of love. rnililury reconquest, but on the con- 

b&ssfhe KaStSTs 

^St'iisrA sss, ‘i ran 

sites in a warm dialectical bath of Luchnikov embodies a number of 
human intimacy. Intimacy of all types from the present and recent 
kinds, good and bad. The intimacy past of both Russia and the West, 
of a society where the great majority He is in part the young Russian 

of the nomilatinn liv* r> Pvnntriilw 11,1,., ...... .. r - .1 


OLDEST LIVING 
GRADUATE J| 


These Iransmogrifications appear 
somewhat arbitrary - indeed, to lie 
honest, J think they arc - hut they 
point towards a fundamental feature 
of Ozhog, the dissolution of oppo- 
sites in a warm dialectical bath of 
human intimacy. Intimacy of all 
kinds, $ood and bad. The intimacy 
a . soc,c ty w berc the great majority 


luxtoposition of two photographs of deckchairs on a dJeerteft nJL > L " ? or l e>1 henen, or a Magntte-likt 

•mu 4 as 


v i 6 , “ ■ k»*‘ "ic yuuiig Russian 

ot the population live cheek by jowl expatriate who reacts against the 
in communal apartments, and where nnti-Sovictism of his parents and 
every tenth citizen is reporting to the asserts his Russian identity by seek- 
nuthonties on the other nine. The ing reabsorption in the fatherland 
intimacy also of sexual promiscuity: (there were quite a number of them 

rparUi-c nf ll„, nn «..v A,, i •«. _ .. . . ..... 


. n .. ' . — **<•«».. me —p •— iwif-Hui, in me lainenana ?oio?^^| S life-styles. Its satire is 

intimacy also of sexual promiscuity: (there were quite a number of them rc “ tlv ely good-humoured, as if the 
readers of Aksyonov's earlier novels during and after the Second World author . fe,t more at ease with his 
will be struck by the varied and vivid War. and they finished up in Stalin's generation and his own past experi- 
sexual imagery which he now eni- labour camps). He is the Western ence ,han . wl ? en writing Ozhog. All 
ploys. This is partly the liberation of intellectual, usually but not neces- * be same * it is obviously meant as a 
publication, of course, but it Mrily socialist in outlook, who ideal- •“■“S* certainly to us, perhaps to 
is whollyjuslified by his vision of the i»s the brolherlincss of the Russian hlmseif to °- 
world. TJe relation of the informer people, even while harbouring no illu- These two novels. Ozhoe and 

tO xIJS ODlfCt _ for PYfimnlf* ic nnm- Kinnc nhrtnr f »i o : & ... . 5 u 


The lenient lash 


.Hu tiviu — mV; iiiiuiicu ulj in aiann s a " — h “ 31 caucu- 

sexuai imagery which he now eni- labour camps). He is the Western ence ,han , when writing Ozhog. All =SS 5 a= ==s=======a==a= 5 &— =■ 

ploys. This is partly the liberation of intellectual, usually but not neces- same - it is obviously meant as a n ^ 

publication, of course, but it Mrily socialist in outlook, who ideal- , w . arnin g- certainly to us, perhaps to H. J. Hollingdale 
is whollyjuslified by his vision of the the brolherlincss of the Russian hlmse, f to °- ° 

^ ^ h P informer people, even while hnrbouring no illu- These two novels, Ozhog and bryan p rn™v.r r r 

2i“*. ob i ect ’ for "uniple, is P nro- sions about the nature of the Soviet Ostmv Knm, are certainly the most * GRENV,LLE: 

Sh. m hp Ve Sf.JJf IP T^ ,Sal, f 0 i? Whic - h * y f iem .- He is fl « political significant' works Aksyonov has yet ^. ur, 1 Tucho ' sk y 

nKLJh^ called . The Informers romantic who, in reaction against the published. He has surmounted the The lron[C Sentinientnlist 

.Rhnpsody: • , 'ESS'S!* ° f th * WeaU ^ P ubUc suporticlftlity of mpny This earty Edited by R. W. Last 

When he entered ihe room, everything “ ns " mer market, seeks publications without losing his liter- 124no Oswald Wniff ca 

within mi> iwmiilnt affirmation in self-sncnfira. WnniH ■» nrv inurh iniH.iari i„ l. ■ _ waid Wolff. £4 


might be called The Informer's 
^Rhapsody. ■ 

When he entered ihe room, every thine 
»iihin me trembled. 

Ull. my idol, mv Invf mu lmmi.li, 


"iuiuui luaini nis uier- 
■snennee. Would it ary touch, indeed while enhancing It. 
jest that Aksyonov With their appearance, lie becomes n 

rhinos clrinn Wpttflrn oc is mil fin n n •* . 


V. Last 
Wolff. £4.25. 


from my noble ciiglc! hiXu, i ra,e ’ Luchnikov’s rootedness of what he writes). Like ,- age ' 11 “?' s ls so. it would ex- 

Why. oh why • are the organs so JjSSJj : CO OUI |?“ carcer - dtvidecl be- most (though not quite all) of the pfll u . , wh y Kurt Tucholsky must 

inactive/ tween joLirnalism. motor-racing, poli- best Soviet writers, he has expanded P™ bab| y called something other 

Yet this intimacy of the damned much , in c ° m - h 's crealivity and self-awareness to a * h ®" 8 8 reut satirist. He had too 

ears the potentiality of something 11 f Aks y° nov s earlier point where they have become in- grea a sei «e of humour and was too 

stter. When Cheptsov becomes his ° ae compatible with continued mem- 80 °u-natured to be anything ns awe- 

anrlnimhiA.L 1 i. •. « .■ hAfehm nf »L« U 7 _:. t •. r * SOlflft. llnhpnrlmn 


plain why Kurt Tucholsky must 
probably be called something other 
than a greui satirist. He had too 


ipatible with continued mem- Sooa-nntured to be anytliing ns nwe- 
mip of the Writers’ Union, or fP me ’ .^bending and unpleasant as 
n, apparently, with continued ine gu,1 ty conscience of his age. 


which the facts of Remarque's career 
are to be revealed for the first tint 
and the author of Im Wesien niche 
Ncues exposed as a near 
draft-dodger who never came wiilro 
u hundred miles of the enemy. 
Remarque, it is disclosed, is a Jew, 
and his life u series of ludicrous anil 
discreditable escapades, some d 
which deserve the attention o! the 
Public Prosecutor. This degnM 
figure is then contrasted witn the 
noble Gcnnnii whom, in Im Wom 
nidus Nates, lie has slandered, 

The target of the satire Is, of 
course, its ostensible author, and, 
beyond him, the German national 
Right and its ghastly prejudices. Bui 
its most immediately obvious quality 
is that it Is funny, and this takes Ij* 
edge from the “satire", whose victim 
is thus made to seem perhaps conn- 

nn ll.. |_ ■ i k.,* iv r. 


With her r»rr sars ^ Se yeare of thi* We^ar Republic"^ ft the^tage of tW Voyage L0- 

^n' PS A°J bDlh P™ ion and capacfty tor ' ° se^sacriflce ,Sn Bv an a pU ^' T fh “ almanac ’ Metronol in «nd is later advanced to “GeSy’s lipU, ‘ 

^ k - s y® nov s pervasive sexual superb piece of iron v his orincirJi S ? th ^. “"em generation of most prominent twentieth-cenmrv Did he ever voyage further? 
tolrf bv whlrhT p3rt ° f ,he 1?P eT ‘ opponent is Kuzen^ov [he verv fiad ^ pub,ish “ ‘ he satins i’ “the conscience of Gei- Sometimes, perhaps; the quotation 

SSj Xrinnln! ,mf S rt V° r a,l u hu J Soviet official who is respo nsfbl e V for J w f n,y y ^ re many” This is a pity, because to Mr Grenville gives from Schlf 

man^ relationships _ a touch of both advisine the p»riu : . r ea fi |e r. That was the last straw, contest such claims seems tn im^iu o Grlnshnlm rer/ninlv deoicts 


bis depth. Like so many contempor- ™> exception. Such is his affection 
ary Soviet (or newly ex -Soviet) wri- fo *; ,he decadent, disreputable but 
ters, he has a strong feeling of the enjoyable ways of the West that in 
need for religious belief, but. cut off ,he cnd he is prepared to do almost 
by - two eenerations of nthpici anvthina tn nr^vcm 




: ^ ne - U g’ nCcl dent that a Pfb™taIity Wins -out , ^ 'i T 

ei jds with the entire traffic of ^Xf_ r n ^ an d d iplomacy. Even _ . .. j :. ' 1 

Moscow halting ip the streets in. the ft v.illL Cri m® ar ! ^population votes : : ** «W downtown Boston down on Mtit 

expectation of a great revelation - ,h! Wr ^ ^corporation : up two flights, near the gas lamn * 5 S i ree J* 

whose contents,, however, ore not ' nt ° th e. homeland, the Soviet l^ad- ... ' nervously waits for the mtH« I tc 1p, A t * lc ^ ark ta R° r 
-•disclosed to us. • . ’ ^hip can;imagine no gentler way of • \ has worn the^ heat 


,V , WUIVIIW,, uuwc*«, (lie not - T» . ,„ v JUtrei ICHU- 

•disclosed to us. ■ . ership can imagine no gentler way of 

1 t'. * -a-' i • - . . ■ implementing reunification than bv 

02 /iog is a nch and many-sided direct military occupation 1 The 'CA- 
JJ*! ., lhe product ^ of self*, mean population, on the other hsmd 
examination as well as literary; ex- long shielded against reality bv the ■ 
perimentatioiri. It exhibits its adtborV. advertising world and the media 
weaknesses hs well as hiS strengths, observe flipir cnsiaveinent on the 
but as a whole it is the creation^ of p Vtelly^ without realizing what is hao- 
powerful literary imagination seeking jSenina: , th£y imagine' the. sight of 1 
a way forwards m the spiritual ij\aef Eed Army soldiers smashing the TV 1 
Strom of 1970s Moscow. rameras is: just another public fela-. 1 ■ 

Bv comnorimn Ocm« donS gimmick'. . i r 


.w... a , H u C n purports to be a aia mat part oi mm whiw 

resume of a magazine article in Grenville seems to have singled croi 

_ as his most prominent and has caW] 

“(he ironic sentimentalist". 
phrase is quite accurate, and » 
. 1 . . , places Tucholsky in the company w 

n -tVa-w-k - - . which he rightly belongs: not thal o* 

map Swift but that of Heine “_ anol *f 

* journalist whose "preoccupation 

politics . . . denied him the p«« 

down o n Milk Street mind" to produce a large work, anu, 

« lattip, the dark tailor *ho would have liked to have 'been 


tfrom of- 1970s Mtwoow. ^ ^ i- 

rh(? y h 0On ! PariSOn ’ o° 5 ™ V K rym, . 4 Ifi ^. Silrah dL ^ 

though a later work, is much less ! As a whole, Osirbv 'Krvhi hears- ^ . : pT rather a horn. 

probYematic. lt is a fable,, one might the murks ^ a yeaV Aksy<Sov ipent V' 1 ;^ : ; : , . ' : ' : • 


ha. worn the wo^n out. Amrd t^ 8 , U,t T* 

!he hr^ u°c nd ^ bod » clutching a raT 
■he brought from. London as a child it'F a 

. a d di r , y , T h . d ,rk t,llor w.Ltoe.‘L n 

to his tiny shop, llie wnm Bn *. u ““P® 
bilow hdr waiat. She isn’rhoUertnTn *** dMWn 
Her eyes are dark and still* blond 8 "u 
Her qame is Sarah No Pm » d , n h «r thumbs, 

fefc f *»■ fln,Hy SSL. ■ 


“‘““ts 1 * wu.ris is muen less : as a wnoLe. ttr/rov Krvhi hears : :■ • ! '■ - — 

problematiCi , It is a fable,, one’ might the marks of d ye& ^AktyiSov irient : i ' i • ■ ' : • 

almost say an ‘enterfaJnment". The in America, in WS.Thesettingprc^ • ! ' l .^1 Willi lj ’ 

core of its fantasy is indicated vides the opportunity ; fbr : a;saliHcal ; ’ 1 - ‘ , fTll|XS oarimtniii 

already m the title: the Crimea is no survey of both Soviet and WeS 


wiiu wuuiu nave tiftwu iv - — - - 

the scourge of the 
conscience but was too witty 
human, and possessed too l a >|®? 
understanding of his Intended 
to be able to lay on the lash ••wijo 
anything resembluig fury. 

There may be some disagree®*^ 
here as to what really consWu 
satire; some of the (^ ssa ^. n S 
Tucholsky which Mf 
quotes under the rubric 'Tne 
. bee of Satire" seem not siting , 
aU but unambiguous denunclatic® ,, 
abuses. For the rest, however- . 


abuses. For 
cannot'' see 


si, 

his ptai:.-S 
d and ■ ULjjJ 


*■“*”■«* — ‘l . latfl 

Tucholsky be read and Wg 
seriously should not be grantea, f 

• ' * . / • ’ i’ • . r ■ 




biography 
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Dimensions of dissent 

By Kenneth O. Morgan 


SIMON HtKiOAKT and DAVID LEIGH: 
Michael Foot: a Portrait 
2 |hpp. Hodder arid Stoughton. £8.95 
(paperback, £4.95). 

0-340 27600 2 

These are not the best of times for a 
historical assessment of Michael 
Foot. Now, more than ever, he re- 
sembles a beleaguered prophet, born 
a century out of his time. His party 
is disintegrating around him; (he 
Praetorinn guard of the left treats his 
leadership with the same undemocra- 
tic contempt that they showed for 
right-wing figures like Gaitskell in 
the past. The forthcoming Labour 
Party conference could be Foot’s 
Gelhsemane, as August 1914 was 
Kcir Hardic's, the cruel end not only 
to one remarkable career, but to an 
ancient tradition of popular dissent 
which began at Putney in 1647 ami 
splutlerccf out at Wembley in 1981. 
It is all loo easy to anticipate the 
journalists’ interpretation already 
crystallizing to sum up the life and 
times of Michael Foot. Some years 
ago, Peter Jenkins wrote a memor- 
able account in the Guardian of Foot 
gyrating at the Commons dispatch 
box, his hair untidy, his collar 
askew, his manner Thespian and his 
few facts wrong. He seemed the very 
embodiment of Labour as permanent 
opposition, the natural heir of such 
Ishmacls as Hardie and Lansbury, 
not so much an Anabaptist as a 
Ranter, nourishing the “red flame of 
socialist courage in the doctrinal 
purity of the wilderness, but with 
scant gifts of constructive thought or 
creative statesmanship. More than 
most of his contemporaries, Michael 
Foot has been taken as the paradigm 
of Aneurin Bevan’s political virgins. 
He symbolizes, apparently, the 
apotheosis of the Labour left in all 
Us gesticulating futility, the supreme 
personification of a party (to adopt 
Churchill’s jibe of sixty" years ago) 
uniquely unfit to govern. 

Yet it is clear that Foot's career is 
vastly more complicated than that. 
As is well known, he is a man of 
immense personal charm, courtesy 
and attractiveness, a figure of gener- 
osity and integrity. He is an admir- 
able representative of that very Eng- 
lish tradition of eccentricity (often 
linked with upper Hampstead) that 
has so often forced its erratic way to 
the top in British politics. More im- 
portant, he embodies a powerful 
creative thrust of populistic radical- 
ism that has been constant in British 
public life for almost two centuries 
(certainly more so than the soggy, 
consensual centrism which is some- 
times thought to reflect the native 
political genius). Foot’s role In the 
British dissenting tradition is a com- 
plex one, and so is his career. A 
man who identifies both with the 
Levellers and Cromwell, with the 

• ^18* an d l be Nonconformists, with 
Swift and Haziitt, who uses the style 
of Tory Democrats such as Disraeli, 
Lord Randolph Churchill or Beaver- 
brook to propel himself to the 
leadership of the Indicate forces of 
the British left,' is clearly multi- 
dimensional, full Of the ambiguities 
of an English heritage of popular 
protest that partisans both on the left 
and the right too often oversimplify 
to the point of parody. Again, for an 
instinctive “trouble-maker", a most 
dlitist gadfly, Foot, is not a natural 
resident of the wilderness. He comes 
from a regional background and a 
family born to rule! a dissenting 
West-Country Hatfield, as John Vin- 
cent has shrewdly pointed out. He 
has usually been a political realist, 
like his mentors Cripps and Bevan, 
never a fellow-traveller nor a paci- 
fist, throwing in his lot at decisive 
moments in his career with the main- 
stream' of a Labour Party aspiring for 

• power rather than with a sectarian, 
isolated far left. Not for nothing did 
Alan Taylor see Michael Foot as a 

compromiser", steering in times of 
crisis serenely: down the middle bf 
the. road; Barbara Castle wrote per- 
ceptiyeW in her: diary of the basic 
rationalist Liberalism of the “collec- 
tive Foot type", the most conformist 
ot ribnconformists, heir of Gladstone 
ana Bright as well . as ■ of the ■ asto- 


nishing Isaac of the tribe. Michael Ihe second ph;ise. of course, was 
Foot's kaleidoscopic career is a saga the I93ih. which galvanized the 
of subtle shifts and contrasts, and young Oxford half-pacifist, fresh 
any book that sheds further light on from "King and Country" cxcilt- 
its complexities is to be welcomed, ntenls. into the Popular From en- 
. , , , , thusiasms of the lime, and (inullv 

... Unfortunately, few of them are i „| 0 (| ie writing of Guilty Men. the 
illuminated m this poi-boilmg niogm- omslunding political tract of the cen- 
phy. Michael Foot: u Portrait , by two tur y i t | )C Junius letters of our lime, 
journalists, part-authors respective^ j n conventional terms, this was a 
of works on [he Lib-Lab pact of 1977 p er j 0 j t |, 3[ saw Fool's formal can- 
and the sexual pohtic S> of Jeremy vcrsion to La bo„r and to Hie lcft- 
Thorpe. They trace Fool s life briefly w i tl g journalism of Tribune (after 
down to his election as party leader being sacked by Kingsley Marlin in a 
on November III, 198U. There ( is. ■ quite amazing misjudgmeni of his 
regrettably, no comment of any kind bril | ianl younj journalist). But more 
on his shattering experiences as party re | eV ant to Foot's political outlook, 
leader since then. The book js at its onc suspects, was a dawning affinity 
niost interesting in us beginning and f or cross-party connections and 
its conclusion. It is informative and popu | ist coalitions. The relationship 
affectionate on the Foot family back- wilh Cripps, a moralistic High 
ground in Plymouth. It comes to Church patrician only recently con- 
further life in the closing pages verted to socialism and to politics, 
where first-hand journalistic knowl- WflS j e cisive. It has led Fool into a 
edge of the piirhniiieniHry ma- w jj e ra ngc of unexpected alliances, 
noeuvrings of 1976-79 provides more from , he Unity Front to (j|| rccen , 
of substance. The .recount of Foot s years) H friendship with Enoch 
serpentine deiilings with such as Mr p owe |]. T he relationship with 
Molyncux of of the Ulster Unionists Bcaverbrook and the editorship of 
(with unfortunate piirt-viclims like lhe Standard . of which too much 
the homosexuals of Northern Ire- have been made by suspicious critics, 
land, whether Protestant or Catholic) were 3 continuation of this approach, 
is deft and instructive. In between, Foot admired Beaverbrook^ icono- 
we are not offered much. The book c | BSTIli bohemianisin and taste in 
is superficial on the 1930s, largely Austrian actresses. This style was as 
silent on the war years and most inseparably a part of the dissenting 
disappointing on the 1945-55 period tradition as were “the little terriers** 
and the origins of Bevamsm. The of the tin Bethels in Devonshire. But 
sources consulted are inadequate, he was never swa || 0 wed whole by 
particularly for a study of the Labour Beaverbrook. When the old tyrant 
left Mark Jenkins s excellent study lried to stop Foot publishing a war- 
of the Bevanites. for instance, has time eX nosf of the links of file Tory 
not been used at all, while the re- r jpht with Mussolini, the voune edi- 


not been used at all. while the re- r jght with Mussolini, the young edi- 
coursc to the pages of Tribune is tor resigned. It was an act of integ- 
patchy. Such anomalies as the cham- rity b y an honest and honourable 
pion of free speech and party toler- man Characteristically, he bore little 
ance endorsing the expulsion of a rancour . towards his former patron, 
fellow-traveller like Platts-Mills and It ^ not ^ difficult as some critics 
the stern disciplining of the Nenni imagine to be loyal to your friends, 
telegrammers are not discussed. 

Generous though he may usually be. The third phase lasted from 1945, 
Michael Foot, like most politicians, when Foot entered the Commons as 
has his hard side, as Mrs Castle MP for Devonport, until I960 when 
found out in 1976. What the book he re-entered it as member for Ebbw 
does most usefully is etch in. some Vale. The flatter; of course, was Be- 

f iersonal material, gleaned mainly van’s old constituency and the Welsh 
rom interviews with Foot's relatives tribune was obviously the dominant 
and contemporaries. His shy, in- influence throughout - down to 
drawn personality; his nervous dis- 1963, Indeed, when Wilson’s election 
abilities; his relationship with young as party leader was toasted by the 
women (including the youthful old BevanJte survivors as some kind 
Barbara Castle, with whom he had of supposed posthumous tribute. 


women (including the youthful old BevanJte survivors as some kind 
Barbara Castle, with whom he had of supposed posthumous tribute, 
the depressing experience of reading Since Foot’s claim to be a consistent 
Das Kapital m a Bloomsbury attic); figure on the left dates from this 
his filial devotion to such varied third phase, the silence of the book 
mentors as William Mellor and Lord on key aspects of it is disappointing. 
Beaverbrook; his -intense personal There is much more to be said, loo, 
loyalty, to his Cabinet colleagues and about Foot's remarkable biography, 
•especially to Nye Bevan (“emotional of Bevan than is implied here. In 
spasm” and all), are spelt out in feet, it is clear that Foot was never a 
detail; A proper assessment 1 of the natural voice for Keep Left. Like 
political importance of Michael Foot Bevan he had an urge for Unity, 
will take more time, research and Tribune, indeed, had official links 
analytical rigour than Hoggart and with Transport House in the 1948-50 
Leigh have felt inclined to offer, but period.' It defended the Attlee 
they provide some helpful nuggets government loyally down to Januaiy 
for future authors to exploit. 1951; it may have been Bevan s 

. troubles at the Ministiy of Labour as 
Four phases were crucial in the jnuch as the scale of the rearmament 
making of Michael Foot. The first programme that led to a change of 
three were each shaped by one stance. The resignation of Bevan 
powerful individual. The earliest was then led Foot into the later furious 
overshadowed by father Isaac, who quarrels with the Gaitskellite right 
bequeathed to his four sons a power- over a range of foreign policy add 
ful and privileged background of dis* defence issues in the 1950s. In the 
senting protest. Radical rural Liber- end, , of course, the final breach was 
alism. the quasi-pacifist . overtones, with Beyan himself when he turned 
the obsession with drink, the ritual savagely ' on the unilateralists at 
genuflections to Crpmwell, on to the Brighton in 1957. In the variegated 
dissenting academy at Leighton Park ra nks of CND, Fool was again inl- 
and finally to cosmopolitan realism m ersed in the populistic protest of a 
at Wadham College, Oxford - they democratic crusade, as in the 1930s. 
are all there. It is a primrose path Biit as then, he was never an irrec- 
for a pilgrim of the old left. There oncilable. The eventual defeat of 
are puzzling features - all those CND was probably a relief; it gave 
thousands of books; for instance. h[m a positive role in public life 
Were they ever in fact for reading, Main. The election of Harold Wilson 
or merely for gutting to provide use- provided the justification. Foot per- 
ful quotations m political perorations suaded himself that "{he incredible 
- or perhaps merely a substitute for has happened” and that the aid left 
wall-paper? Yet it is an attractive, had won at last, 
comfortable background, without the ; . 

angst inbred in the regional bases of The final phase is the period of 
the young Joe Chamberlain, Lloyd the flirtation with power, from 
George or Bevan. Among the more Foot’s re-entry to the PLP in 1963, 
notable features is the capacity , for through the years of strained loyalty 
the dissidence of dissent: to repro- Under Wilson, the decision to stand 
duce within itself, as Michael dell- for the Shadow Cabinet in 1970 and 
cately veered away -from Isaac's the period of unquenchable loyalty. 
Victorian Liberalism, and as Paul as a Cabinet minister from 1974. Hfs 


Plato on Punishment 

Mary Margaret Mackenzie 
The major conli ihulion of (his original work is lhe 
fusion of three elements - the philosophy of 
punishment. Ihe history of ideas, and Platonic 
scholarship - into a single argument: we should not 
punish, hut wh must. 117.25 

The Politics of 
Reproductive Ritual 

Karen llricksen Paige & Jeffery M Paige 

This hook provides a theory oi the origins and 
purposes of such reproductive rituals as 
circumcisions, menstrual taboos, and birth 
practices in stateless societies. It explains why these 
rituals are present in some cull urns and absent in 
others by associating them with specific economic 
and political conditions. €15.00 

Art and Ceremony in 
Late Antiquity 

Sabine G MacCormack 
Imperial ceremonial was a vital form of 
self-expression for some sectors of lain antique 
society. The reader is led to view this society from 
the inside, gaining new insights on the social, 
political and cultural significance of religious 
change during the Christianisalion of the Roman 
world. £27.75 


The Films of Carl-Theodor Dreyer 

David Bordwcll 

£ 17.50 

Sogdian Painting 

The Pictorial Epic in Oriental Art 

Guitty Azarpay 

£40.00 

Science, Ideology & World View 
Essays in the History of Evolutionary 
Ideas 

John C. Greene 

£11.50 Cloth £4.00 Paper 


.NEW IN PAPERBACK 

The State of the 
Language 

Edited by Leonard Michaels 
& C/irisfop/ier Ricks 
'Important and exceptionally 
interesting' - Philip Howard, 
The Times ■.> 

£5,00 

The Spaniards 

An Introduction to Their 
History 

Americo Castro 


The Genesis of a 
fainting. . 
Picasso’s Guernica 

fludoi/Ar/i/iefm 

£7.25 


OSS 

The Secret History of 
America’s First Central 
Intelligence Agency 
H Harris Smith 
‘The best book about America's 
first modern secret servfce . , . 
an excellent overylew.of the' 
role of lhe OSS during the two- 
. front war against Nafci ■ j ' 
Germany und Imperial Japan' 
Washington Post Book World 
£ 4.75 

A Renaissance 
Likeness 
Art and Culture in 
Raphael’s JULIUS H 
Loren Partridge and . 

' Randolph Starn 
£3.50 
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SECRET ROSE 

Stories by W n Yea is 
A Variorum Edition 
Fih tut hy Phillip /, Mun m, 

H rf» h ! n t- ( ton It/ emit J Sidmll 

'This lonj»-ncetici.l variorum 
edition of WJi Yeats's stories has 
been inastvi fully realised . . . 
Truly definitive' l.iln.ny Jutntiul 

4 ■> ij S Cl 

INTRODUCTORY 

MACROECONOMICS 

1981-82 

Headings on Contemporary 
Issues 

Edited by Peter D McClelland 

The fifth in a series of annual 
readers for all Introductory 
economics courses, lntrvdm fury 
Mm rot t ommies contains more 
than fifty articles hy leading 
economists published fn 
periodicals as recently as 
May 1981. This hook presents a 
contemporary and lively view of 
the way 'textbook economics' 
relates to daily economic events. 
£5.75 Paper 

THE 

FUNGUS FIGHTERS 
Two Women Scientists 
and their Discovery 

Richard S Baldwin 
Foreword hy Gilbert Dalldorf 
£9.00 

4 4*4# 

THE 

STRUGGLE FOR 

AFGHANISTAN 

Nancy Peabody Newell 
and Richard S Newell 
£9.00 

4 4 4*4 

THE 

PHENOMENOLOGY 
•V ofc EDMUND HUSSERL 
Six Essays 
Ludwig Laadgrebe 
Edited by Dona Wei ton 
£13.75 

4 4 4 * 4 

VICO’S 

SCIENCE OF IMAGINATION 

Donald Phillip Varene 
£13.75 

4 4 4 4 4 

LAFAYETTE 

IN THE AGE OF THE 

AMERICAN 

Devolution 

Selected Letters and Papers, 
1776-1790 

Volume IV: April l, 1781 ' 
-December 23, 1781 
Edited byStauley J Idzerda 

£23.00 
4 4*4* 

THE 

ANALYTIC SPIRIT 
Essays In the History of Science 
Edited by Harry Woolf 
£15.00 

4 4*44 

HIGH ROMANTIC 
I . ARGUMENT . 

j.> { ,i 

;',. &ftid.by i &fore/tce ifpbfdg . v '■'( 
'■V.' : £9’00: ■' * 
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. THAILAND . 

. Sopicty grid Politics!'.- 
John L $ Girling. 
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MEGARA, 

• The.Poli tlcal History of 'a , 
Greek Clty-Stafo to 3 36! BC' 
Rofid/d P Ltgon 
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when lie hcciimc a fr<im- bench 
^ poke sni.ii I (nr tile first nine; t lie 
decisive shill hail enme with flic elec- 
tion of Wilson seven years cm her. 
I hoc lalcr years have imt hecn 
marked by nuts landing legislative 
achieve n lent; Font's lack id attention 
to adniiuisinitiVL* ilctails is notorious, 
while he fell foul c*l his joiirnaljsi 
colleagues over Iris amended Labour 
Relations Dill. On the other hand, 
they have boon far from wasted 
years, with a temporary mice be- 
tween trade unions and govern mem 
ufrer the debacle of Meath's last 
year, such useful creations as ACAS. 
a political salvage operation that 
helped arrest inflation in its most 
uncoil trolled phase, and at least one 
heroic failure, Foot's devotion to 
Welsh and Scottish devolution. This 
last whs perhaps the product of a 
somewhat uncritical regard for the 
qualities of the Celts. As Bevan once 
observed, “The Welsh are good, but 
they’re not that good". The time as 
party leader over the past twelve 
months has been difficult. Yet it is 
hard to think how any leader bent 
tin preserving the unity and mass 
appeal of a disintegrating coalition 
could have done much belter. At 
least it has heen an appropriate end 
to an experience with power, de- 
veloped only in the twilight of Foot’s 
career hut nurtured in the instincts 
and inheritance of a lifetime. 

Any hiogrnphy lends to provoke 
reflections on the limitations and 
strengths of its subject. Foot's weak- 
nesses have often been spell out. For 
much of his. career - though assured- 
ly not at the present moment - he 
has been a rhetorician rather than a 
creative politician. His understanding 
of men and issues at times has been 
I deficient. In domestic policy, like 
I many on [he Labour left from the 
earliest years of the party, he seems 
to have little understanding of, or 
interest in, economics. Such arcane 
themes as the exchange rate or the 
management of the money supply - 
both highly relevant to the establish- 
ment of a socialist society - tend to 
reduce him to populistic denunci- 
ation of bankers and multinationals, 
an updated version of Cobbett’s 
"Thing”. In foreign affairs, save for 
the brief flirtation with the Idea of a 
socialist united Europe in 1947-48 
which attracted Foot, Crossman, 
Barbara Castle, Silverman and 
others, he has tended to be n Little 
Englander, unduly preoccupied with 
a simplistic notion of lost national 
sovereignly. The great error of CND 
- and, equally of its Qaitskellite 
adversaries - was vastly to exagger- 
ate British international influence in 


the early I'Wh. l-'nr all if. unlilcr 
aspects, the debate <m thv himib was 
in many ways an extended essay in 
parochialism. Four has never shown 
the fundamental grasp uf overseas 
politics ami economics which has 
been pari nf Denis I Icnlcy'x intellec- 
tual equipment from his tune in the 
parly's international department 
under Morgan Phillips. 

And yet Font has remained u fig- 
ure uf major stature and substance in 
our public affairs. The growing crisis 
within his party merely underlines 
his importance, perhaps indispensa- 
bijily. lor the British democratic left. 
His very English ness and insularity 
have surely been his - and Labour's 
- strength. He has sensed the way 
Labour has evolved within a native 
radical tradition. More than most fig- 
ures on the left, he has understood 
the nuances of Labour as a move- 
ment and not simply as a machine. 
His reasoned reply to Tony Jienn, 
published in the Guardian on 
September 10 last, revealed an inti- 
mate, instinctive feeling for the or- 
ganic relationship of the various ele- 
ments in the party. The parliamen- 
tary party, the national executive, 
the annual conference, the unions, 
constituency management commit- 
tees, party workers and sympathizers 
at the grass roots, have all played 
their vital parts in sustaining 
Labour's coalition. The balance be- 
tween them may shift, or give rise to 
internal party arguments. But the 
essence of Labour’s appeal as the 
leading democratic socialist party in 
the world, ever since it supplanted 
the Liberals in the early 1920s, has 
resided in the creative tension be- 
tween its various elements. As Keir 
Hardie observed at the party confer- 
ence in 1907, “there must be free 
play between the sections. Otherwise 
they were in for a spill”. The present 
missionary crusade conducted by the 
millenarian disciples of the prophet 
Benn bids fair to produce that very 
'•spill" against which the wise 
pragmatic statesmanship of Hardie 
warned so long ago. To treat mem- 
bers of parliament, the Shadow 
Cabinet, even the party’s leader and 
prospective prime minister, as no 
more than ventriloquist’s dummies 
trained to reproduce the erratic, 111- 
thdught-out and often contradictory 
resolutions cobbled together amidst 
the emotions of an annual confer- 
ence, is not merely insulting to the 
dignity of public men and women, it 
is totally at variance with the vibrant 
democracy that the Labour Party 
(and especially the ILP) has always 
represented. But then to view Mr 
Benn as any kind of democrat, 






m 




Cripps. one of Michael Foot’s mentors, found an equally potent symbol 
in tinned snock. This fish, which In its natural state closely resembled the 
barracuda, disappointed its sponsors, the government , ’ by establish!, is 
/(*■/ as die staple diet of wireless and music-hall comedians rather iha, 
of the public. The illustration above - a rare sight on British tables of 
the period - is taken from The Time of Our Lives, a pictorial historv nf 
Britain since 1945, by Alas fair Burnet and Willie Landels QO&up Elm 
Tree Books: £9.95. 0 24 1 10666 4). ^ 


rather than a diclassi populist with 
Tory Democrat overtones, has al- 
ways been a mistake. 

Michael Foot, as he has shown in 
his interventions during and since the 
Trades Union Congress at Brighton, 
understands this. As mass orator, 
pamphleteer and communicator ex- 
traordinary, he has related the Brit- 
ish variant of democratic socialism to 
a long but still relevant history of 
libertarian protest - in other words, 
to the real world. In his respect for 
Parliament, for representative democ- 
racy, for the pluralism and tolerance 
embedded in the culture of his na- 
tion, Foot has been in the best sense 
a force for stability. His appeal to 
the view taken in the past by every 
leader of the Labour Party of the 
correct relationship between the par- 
liamentary party and the annual con- 
ference is not mere rhetoric. It is 
entirely rational to show how Keir 
Hardie, Arthur Henderson, George 
Lansbury, and Aneurin Bevan, every 
great working-class leader that the 
British Labour movement has pro- 
duced, all honoured and prized the 
parliamentary mode of aemocracy, 
and regarded it as the key to winning 
the commanding heights of power so 
that a socialist commonwealth could 
ultimately be created. The contrast 
between these great politicians of the 
past and the present self-appointed 
Trotskylte tribunes of the far left is 


instructive; so, too, is (he profound 
loyalty that Aneurin Bevan always 
displayed towards the achievements 
of the Attlee government (even in 
the worst troubles of the 195(h) 
compared with the attitude taken by 
the heir to Lord Stansgate towards 
Cabinet colleagues with whom he 
served for five years. The contrast is 
no less clear between Michael Foot, 
this benign and civilized symbol of 
our radical heritage, and the sec- 
tarian. post-Marxist zealots currently 
undermining the Labour Party. Foot 
has long seen himself as the Hazliti 
de nos jours. Certainly Citizen Foot 


might have been more at home la 
earlier, revolutionary limes as a 
species of Methodist Damon. His last 


service and testament now could be 
a final appeal from the Old Left to 
the New, or at least to the less 
doctrinaire segment of it, to re- 
articulate and vindicate a long, crea- 
tive, noble legacy of protest which is 
now being corrupted and destroyed. 
His admirable intervention at the 
Brighton TUC made a powerfiil 
start. Michael Foot’s heart may not 
immediately warm to the prospect of 
becoming the Edmund Burke of 
Ebbw Vale. The Bennite multitude 
may appear mulish rather than posi- 
tively swinish. But, in the last stapes 
of a dignified and wholly honourable 
career, which has ndded lustre and 
panache to our public dialogue, it 
could yet offer a now beginning. 


Setting course for Jutland 


By Pe ter Gretton 

JOHN WINTQNr 
Jellicoe 

320pp! Michael Joseph. £12.50. 
0 7181 1813 8 r 


SHu? J$P le * ed , lh £ C ° mraand er- 1925. At the time of the controversy 
m-Chief . We are told the reasons Admirals Wilson and Moore were 
why Jellicoe turned away to avoid a largely responsible for the rpini?inn 

las at the end of the day, but Winton coc was in positions of power in the 
dqes not consider what might have world of naVal gunnery during most 
happened if the turn had been made of the long period when Pollen was 
towards the enemy instead of away, urging that ft & adopted Pollen’s 


ffi? Joseph : *** the *nemy instead of awa^ urging that F ff SS^TSSl 

J* of .he introduction of JffE 

John Wanton is a prolific writer who S® c ?[ ,voy sy l te ^.. m April, 1917, is was altering course, which the rival 
has published naval novels, naval ?i!“ ; v l f rjr ' Winton understands system did not. What a difference it 
h'storv and a biography of Sir Waiter re® 5 ™ why con- would have made if it had been 

Raleigh. This is his first biography of had l ? come. Jellicoe started fitted at Jutland. ° 

a modern sailor and he has made, on w !_, a prejudice against them _ . 

the whole, a good job of it. Not w . he never ,QSt ! at the critical . Ul J another matter too, the author 
surori&inelv. he has full** im'n period, he was indecisive. When, at j® 15 Jellicoe off lightly. When he left 


good job 


riod, he was indecisive. When, at 


competent and completely tnistwor* Wwd-to see mention of not ex P lodc unless the ang|< 

thy. His integrity was of the highest Coih mai)deb R. Henderson, who did PA ct wns a large one. He 
aiid his officers and men looked °l ore th L an , other officer to con- "U s successor, 

upon him with respect and affection. vjnce naval staff that convoys :^ho did nothing. Again, wh 


le referred 
or, Moore, 
what a dif- 


HcoeV insistence on : centralization i?* r 

and . his need to supervise ' details r . s * n,ni v- 

— l-'-L -I— ~-IJ L - — i ». '■ 


which should have .been left to staff Au .. „ . 

^officers. He hardly meht Whs it all Arthur, Pollen receives mention 
one qf the worst faults of the Grand P" 1 ?. 88 a critic- of. Jellicoie’s attitude 

TTijaaf at lullart^. 1^- IG .mfi CfinVrtV CUel*m Burl 


action- tp 1 cure it, for he must have 
Known that Moore was apt achieving 
any results. : . , B 

LirS!!® 1 1 agree wi,h Winton that 


night ertebur^ter, . 

■ However, the desft 
Battl^ Of: Jutland is e* 
■y^t -tp read a ’ better ;i 

' .1 PI 


devastating 


a fighting 
ade byian 
.battleship 


Fleet, was unfair, but it represented 
the views of the “Up and At 'em 
school in the Navy. 

Winton tends to perpetuate the 
mistaken idea, also recently adv- 
anced by other writers on naval his- 
tory, that the serious defects of the 
late Victorian Navy were due to the 
influence of a dominant aristocratic 
element amohg the officers. A 
glance at a Navy List of, say, 18oQt 
will show that the officers .who were 
peers or sons of peers amounted i to 
three per tent of . the total, while 
those whose names might indicate s 
connection with the - aristocracy 
amount to another three per cent* 
The Navy was essentially middle 
class, and was manned by tne sons or 
naval officers, parsons and , country 
gentlemen. i. 

: . There are ' one or two factual 
errors. The, Fisher iSelbome reforms 
of 1905. did not increase the chances 
of ratings reaching, the wardroom; 
that was to come whettrWinstpB 
Churchill was First Sea Lord in 191** 
There is a muddli too about medals- 
The DSC was- 1 not Instituted ,t“ 
ratings. iWinton’s impression that 
coe was enthusiastic over the Roy? 1 
Naval Air Service is suspect; irt^Di 
he gave up the superintendent «• 
the RNAS and- transferred it tqthe 

Fourth 5eb ; Lord r- all, because of a 

mjnor tow with Churchill hbout P rt ' 
tocol. , • ' ■ 

• • ■ . 1 ; | V ’ *1 ' 

. John Winton bw wjritten a good 
boqk about a g^e«, . though ho 1 8 
very great, maou' 
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Stirring things up 


By Victoria Glendinning 


the rule to have been ludicrous. As a ih c Muff n M each nr any uf the lure of Duff Cooper. His puliticul 
young woman she was wild, selfish, prnlestutinns uf |«ve. the p;iriy career and literary gifts have little 
theatneal. and irresistible ejimpany. would have been nver fur them nil. place in this narrative, and in private 


- — uupcu nerseir wun i 
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Duchess of Rutland - though not, 
probably, of Lord Granby, the fu- 
ture Duke: “Marital fidelity was not 
a virtue highly esteemed among the 
British aristocracy." She was ‘‘the 
cream of the cream of the cream", as 
her biographer Philip Ziegler says - 
and that was at a time when gold-top 
creaminess counted. She was a mem- 
ber of an exclusive caste. 

Some of them were cultivated, 
most of them were tolerably po- 
lite, even to members of the lower 
and middle clnsses. Their pride, 
however, was overweening; their 
self-confidence astonishing; their 
inbred sense of superiority daunt- 
ing to all who did not share their 
advantages. The world, by and 
larae, took them at their own 
valuation. 

Lady Diana, bright and beautiful 
and very grand, became the best- 
known Englishwoman of her genera- 
tion. She has enjoyed the popular 
fame which nowadays is reserved for 
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athletes and film stars. It must be 
Strange to have one!s legend ex- 
amined in one’s own lifetime, but for 
Lady Diana there has been no ques- 
tion, Mr Ziegler SRys, of deferring 
publication. She has, in anv case, 
always “preferred tarnished fame to 
pubhc indifference”. 

In the heyday of her glamour she 
used to receive numbers of anony- 
mous letters, most of them adulatory 
but some the disturbing products of 
“envy and impotent hatred". One 
can understand why. Philip Ziegler 
himself in his foreword, confesses to 
some initial ambivalence, referring to 
the “many generations of middle- 
class respectability” that lay behind 
him. Lady Diana was not in this 
sense respectable, nor wanted to be. 
Much of the materia! Mr Ziegler has 
included is trivial - sepia anecdotes, 
scraps of tattered repartee, echoes of 
amorous skirmishes in long-gone 
bedrooms, all the shreds of a life 
that can fall cold as autumn leaves 
on the printed page. Were this the 
tnin bright biography it nearly is, a 
thm bright response to it would be in 
order. But that would be to disre- 
gard the confusion of reactions and 
overTeacttons - from hostility, dis- 
taste, disbelief disapproval, to envy 
(above all, envy), astonishment, 
amusement - that the book and it 
subject elicit. 

Lady Diana’s life gives the lie to 
all morality and scruple, makes hap- 
py hay of every precept and princi- 
ple. She is the exception that proves 
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The world has dealt very harshly 
with her, but she’s brave and hard- 
working and very misunderstood, 
and she's. of great worth in this sad 
world. Why the poor soldiers 
dying in peony breathe her name 
as they die. Clemmie, you must 
have her to lunch. 


Information^ please 


1748 by Henry Lmtot. The 1738 
Bodleian catalogue identifies the 
author as ‘'George Petyt” although 
without adducing evidence. I Would 
be grateful for information about the • 
authorship of this book (including 
any biographical data) and for in- 
■ sights into its Subsequent history and 
influence. . 

’ ' Bernard J. Sussman. 

Apt 5006; 4201 Massachusetts Aye- 
' : nue,NW Washington. DC 20016. 

^yom Myet: (1904-78), artist who was. 
* KPlbber 6f (he London Grbup, 

■ ■ exhibited at Agnew's and the Roya l 

Academy, taught at St Martin’s 
■ .. • School ; 0 f Art n950-75)..I am pfe- 

■ •. 1 Mfmg a memoir of my uncle and a 
, :: catalogue of: his work ; + htjtd should 


appreciate hearing from former stu- 
dents; colleagues, friends, and own- 
ers of bis works. 

Michael Grosvenor Myer. 

34 West End, Haddenham, Ely, 

Cambridgeshire. 

Copyright: if anyone knows who 
owns the copyright in the works of . 
Alice Perrin (1867-1934). Maud 
Diver (1867-1945) and Otto Roth- 1 
feld (1876-1932), all of Whom 
wrote fiction aboiit India. I should 
be grateful to hear from them.: 

' James Michie, 

The Bodley Head. 9 Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, London WC2E 
7AL. - ■ • 

Fritzi Massary (1882-1969), German 
actress' and singer: any r letters, 

■ anecdotes or other rfiateripj; foi; a 
forthcoming book, ■ 

Patrick O'Cqnnqr. 

26 Sheen Park, Richmond, Surrey 
.. . TW9 1UW; 


jargon ; any suggestions of words or 
pnrases, for inclusion in a Diction- 


ary of Jargon, scheduled for pub- 
lication in 1983. Jargon for these 
purposes may be defined as “pro- 
fessional slang” used by fellow- 
members of a trade, profession, 
dub, team, etc.- for communication 
among themselves and, deliberate- 
ly or not, the exclusion of the rest 

■ of society. \. . >. • 

• ( • Jonathon Green. ! 

117 Achmore Road, London W9. 

Lewis Fry Richardson (1881-1953): 
Quaker scientist who made frnv 
. damental contributions to meteorol- 
' ogy and to the psychology of war. 

■ Personal reminiscences and in- 

■ formation about unpublished work 
are sought for a biography. 

■ • Jf. Chartiock, 

D. M. Ashford. 

c/o Department of Oceanbgraphy, 
The University, Southampton ' 

, so9 snh: ;• 


Jules Verne: any letters or photo- 

graphs, for publication in the Bulle- 1 
tin de la socliti Jules Verne. 

William Butcher. 

79 bis rue Monge, F 75005,. Paris. 

Augusta Webster (1837-94), Victorian, 
poet, dramatist and essayist: in- 
formation on the location of any of 
her letters,' unpublished , manu-. 

' scripts; portraits, or other material, 

. for a brief study of her poetry. 

Florence Boos; 

Department of English, University 
■ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 5 £242. 

The Writers' Guild: we are currently 
investigating write rs-in-residence ' 

. schemes ana creative writing courses 
in, this country, and' are seeking 
information and opinions .from the 
/ teachers' and the taught. .. 

1 ... Writer Jeffrey. 

'..The Writers’ Guild, 430 Ed gw are 
Road, London W2 1EH. 
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The following 
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are planned for 
autumn 1981. 
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October 9th 
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Japan 
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For luiiher details 
relating to advertising 
In these Important 
forthcoming features, 
please coiitact 
Christopher Larne 
on - 01-837 1234 
Exhl. 7736 or 7754. 
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They may not mean to but they do 


By Eric Korn 

WILLIAM WIIARTON: " 

Dud 

•J'Wpji. Cape. jto.'JS. 

II 224 02‘jjfi ft 

William Wharton's first novel, llirdv, 
was a stupendous iinecdoie about an 
adolescent who is hiiving trouble 
making ir as a human being and 
settles for making it as land with) u 
canary. It was cnthu&iasficallv 
admired, but with some detachment': 
it is hard lo identify with galloping 
ormthophiliii, if galloping is the 
word. Wharton now moves nearer 
home, and writes with the same skill 
and pertinacity about the miseries and 
splendours of family life: hut Dad 
will lie read with detachment only hv 
those fortunntc enough not to have 
had parents. Dud may be a great 
novel - it displays many of the stig- 
mata of greatness, including the 
readiness to he absurd. It is certainly 
an overpowering weepie in the mod- 
ern West-const interactive therapy 
tradition ('Tve never touched my 
father like that, the kind of punch 
you give a man when you’re feeling 
close ). 

Dud is not one of those Jamilv 
novels where the hero is nn abstract 
notion of descent. It is about the 
bonds between the generations: 
hereditary, congenital or acquired: 
Why is it I had to wait so long to ! 
know my Dad is n man like myself, 
more like me than anybody I’ve ever 
met . . . what is it that keeps fathers ; 
and sons so far apart?" Wharton's ' 
answer would seem to be “mothers. ' 
brothers, sisters, wives and eventual- 1 
ly. grandsons”. "That man's father is 1 
my father's son" is the book's eni- f 

sri-ink f l. ■ ..... . 1 r 


threat of a malpractice suit - perhaps 
the only way to wring the amenities 
of medicine mu of a heartless system 
; - at last wins him proper care. When 
be has been given up fur dead - 
there is a inaivellous passage uf hys- 
terical gaiety when lii.s children wi 
ahum the funeral arrangements in 
advance - lie makes a sudden ami 
astounding recovery, an “awakening" 
h fc e < me «if I } y Sacks's post- 
encephalitic patients niter a dose of 
L-dujia. Wiih one hound Supcr- 
granip is free and twenty years youn- 
ger. a merry old goal who lakes tu 
dressing up. smoking pot (which like 
youth is wasted on the young, he 
thinks) Hiid inventing an earthquake 
detector based on the Coriolis force: 
when the water starts going down 
the plug-hole backwards it sounds a 
buzzer (would some physicist please 
step forward and adjudicate?) Sin re- 
laxed docs the old hoy become that 
lie reveals that he has spent most of 
the hist thirty years inhabiting a fan- 
tasy of farm life in Cape May, New 
Jersey, fondling warm udders and 
pulling beets from the rich earth. His 
n 8 t> l ,as nn alteram fnmiliamr 
■ What on earth can [ sny to little 
Hank and Lizhct: 1 can't tell them 
their Daddy just made them up." 

This finally convinces his wife that 
he is oft the wall, but the Litingian 


. ‘•brink Ductur Dclihro is impressed 
. and delighted with this cluhmutdy 
i furnished boll -hole, even Comparing 
liis p-U lent with Tolkien. tha*n which 
there can he no higher praise fruni a 
Liiiugiafi shrink. 

Jack pays some attention, at last, tu 
the long- and loudly-suffering mother, 
and the going gels a hit heavy: “I 
leel guilty. I can't love her the way 
she wants in be loved. ! have deep 
kvlings she's obliterated Dad to her 
advantage." "You must realise she 
didn't du this alone. There's smne- 
iliing in your father and yourself that 
allowed it to happen. After all your 
mother is only another human being, 
perhaps more scared, more moti- 
vated to dominate than most, prob- 
ably with a weak ego." You sec what 
lie means, though after a description 
ul one of her tantrums you mnv leel 
that if that is a weufc ego. a strong 
one might open the San Andreas 
fault. 

Perhaps too late for the novel’s 
balunce, too late to earn her more 
than dutiful, grudging sympathy - 
but that is the narrator’s situation - 
we begin to see the old woniun as 
lessof a psychiatric monster, a sort 
of Rosemary’s Granny, and more as 
a victim of her lifelong inability lo 
cope with or express her feelings: “a 
diesel engine in a canoe", her son 


calls her. Her behaviour becomes 
more irrational, demanding: she 

makes life intolerable for her daugh- 
ter and smi-in-law. Site needs to get 
away, nohojy cares fur her, Jake 
must be got out of the house before 
he murders her, he mustn't leave 
her, lie is abandoning her, she never 
wants to see him again, they are kid- 
napping her husband. Pushed too 
far, her victim relapses classically 
into withdrawn! and dementia: 
perhaps inside he is liappv down on 
liis funny farm. Not before time, 
Jack decides it's time to go home 
and let someone else try to cope. 

Many readers of the novel may 
find themselves identifying morbidly 
With one or other of the guilty par- 
ties - unhappy families may hot all 
he unhappy the same wav, but there 
is a family resemblance. Others may 
feel that Larkin said it all in sixteen 
words. Yet for all its intricate chart- 
ing of the currents of blame and 
responsibility, in the end this novel is 
a vote of confidence in the tradition- 
al family, or at least a pnt on the 
head for the dear octopus and its 
willing victims. 

. Dad is a massive novel with mas- 
sive faults: in the short, contrapuntal 
chapters Billy tells us little more ab- 
out his father than his father has told 
us about himself; and there arc por- 


The story-teller in the kibbutz 


tentous attempts lo brine n .,i u 
themes - they leave their Sr if 
hrutn! ghetto u, Philadelphia 
makes Billy think the juS « i Kil 
•ng in; and this sonic how 
h,s godfather's revelation ' ^ 

pages away, that his grander L 
a trapper who married an n 
Indian and "lived practically lift 

historic people . . . I neve? 3 

pair of shoes till We got to Phi 
ladelphni . Savagery to savagery in' 
four generations, i„ tJie ® 

brotherly love, in the family if, f 
man without brothers. Moreover h 
novel s structure is gimmicky (in ! 
mal pages we see grander e 
through grandson’s eyes, and are £ 
into grandfather's own stream of cod- 
setousness) and as obtrusive as 
folding on a church front. 

. But l ts strengths are even more 
impressive: the unselfconscious re- 
velation of the characters, people in 
u familiar extremity; the riefi il a5l0 
of emotionaMy laden domestic detail 
which is the stuff of family life- the 
unembarrassed handling of themes 
like geriatric sexuality and inconti- 
nence. If it sounds appalling, it 
appals only in parts - it is often very 
funny. And when the handkerchiefs 
are put away (and what an awful 
movie it is sure to become) it has 
more than u touch of greatness. 


By Judith Chernaik 


childhood memory of wild tomboy 
play with her ‘‘brothers'’, two beauti- 
ful Arab twins, whom she eventually 


graph, nncf it is with good reason 
that lie uses only the second half of 
the conundrum. 

. The central narrator is . fifty-two- 
year-old Jack Tremant (or Johnny or 
John or ;Jacky - symptomatically, 
everyone in the book has a different 
nnme for him), son to Jake and 
Bette (or Bess), brother to Joan, 
father to Billy nnd Marty. He is an 
escapee, who lives and paints in a 
desirable old mill near Paris, with 
lovely, supportive Vron (who never 
appears). He is fussy, kind, a slightly 
absurd over-age fellow-traveller of 
the peace-and-pot generation, “suck- 
ing in oxygen and running over my 
mantra" in tense moments. He is 
recalled to his parents' home in Cali- 
fornia by a telegram bringing news 
of his mother’s heart attack: his un- 
varnished account of coping with a 
complex double geriatric nursing 
problem is intercut with shorter 
chapters in which Jack’s son Billy 
describes their trip back East, across 
an America of highway accidents and 
pizza parlours, to catch a plane to 
Europe and security. This journey is 
ended - there is no need to keep the 
secret - by a telegram calling them 
back for the old man’s funeral. 

Jack's first job is to lift his rather 
out of domestic incapacity and de- 
pendence. to leach him to wash up 
and keep himself clean. When the 
old man begins to respond, he re- 
tyairis him with little bachelor treats, 
taking him down to the beach, on his 

.tnninrnilm in ^ . . 


AMOS OZ: 

Where (he Jackals Howl 
Translated from the Hebrew bv 
Nicholas De Lange and Philip 
Simpson 


~»6gP- Chafio and Win Jus. Eb.95. 

It rarely happens that literature 
oners a more profound insight into 
politics and culture than does a de- 
cade s news reporting. The Israeli 
novelist Amos Oz has performed this 
rare service for his country, where 
every aspect of private life is fraught 
with political meaning, nnd every 
political act directly impinges on pri- 
vate life. His fiction is indispensable 
reading for anyone who wishes to 
understand the contradictions of life 
in Israel, the ideology that sustains 
H. and the passions thnt drive its 
people. 

Oz writes as an insider, as a mem- 
ber of the community he describes 
whether it be a kibbutz in the Jordan 
Valley or an army unit sent on a 
reprisal raid across the Syrian bor- 
der. His is the traditional role of 
story-teller and historian: a role 
tolerated but never highly valued by 
the community, which sets more 
store by its warriors and elder states- 
men. He is reluctant to judge his 
comrades, but there is no doubt that 
by temperament nnd conviction he is 
one of the peacemakers. He hears • 
itnd secs more acutely than most, 
and has nn uncanny gift for record- 
ing the distinctive features of his 


m f \ . — ! ' wTwiuunuy 

sends forth in imagination to destroy 
the world that is oppressing her with 
its mediocrity. The application to 
modern Israeli politics is unmistak- 
able; at the same time the vision of 
the interdependence of love and 
hate, good and evil, ns they affect 
parent and child, husband and wife 
lovers and enemies, transcends local 
boundaries. In spite of the biblical 
allusions that come so naturally to 
Oz's characters, and the occasional 
references to the modern Hebrew 
poet Bialik, it is to the great 
nineteenth-century French and Rus- 
sian novelists that Oz seems most 
indebted, both in his craft and in his 
perception of life. 

Two. more novels were published 
in English after My Michael, along 
with two collections of novellas 
Elsewhere, Perhaps (first published 
in Hebrew in 1966) portrays the 
tangled incestuous relations on a 
socialist kibbutz, presumably drawn 
from the kibbutz where Oz has lived 
and worked since the age of fifteen. 
In this novel of estrangement and 
reconciliation, gossip and sex are the 
principal realities within the kibbutz 
but a keynote of Oz’s fiction is 
struck by an outsider: "It’s the sim- 
ple, great themes which ought to be 
portrayed, like passion and death.” 
These form the substance of a diffi- 
cult and obscure third novel. Touch 


the Water, Touch the Wind, in which 
Oz abandons social and psychologic- 
al realism for parable and fantasy, or 
rather, shifts the balance between 
these two strands in his earlier fic- 
iion. His themes remain the same, 
“simple elements in violent com- 
bination”, the pathos of human 
effort in the face of the vast indiffer- 
ence of nature and time. The two 
collections of novellas. Unto Death 
and, most recently. The Hill of Evil 
Counsel , combine the sharp, realistic 
I srue N life in Jerusalem 
or Tel Aviv with parable and myth, 
a inode singularly appropriate to u 
society which yokes Western 
rationalism and materialism lo East- 
ern mystery and miracle. 

Where the Jackals Howl is n collec- 
tion of short stories published in 
Hebrew when Oz was in liis early 
twenties now substantially revised 

S d n r P ?- ‘ S !. cd , for the first time in 
English in book form. Two qualities 

?h«i m ? 1 ? diate L y a PP arenr on reading 
these tales: the consummate, self- 
ronsetous craft of the writing, and 
he seriousness and truthfulness of 
the content. Kibbutz life provides a 
common background and inspiration 
T *° r apparently everyone on a kib- 
ZL has a V 0ry - T* 0 Of the stories 
3 "H* a s ^rn father’s grief for a 
dead son. .Others deal with sexual 
™ ngC ” fo f the ideology of the 
kibbutz somehow fails to solve this 
most persistent of human problems. 

Tliemes and images from one story 


recur in others: sunrise and sunset, 
the changing seasons, the extremes 
of cliniHfe (from the fierce heat of 
the khamsin to the winter chili of 
Jerusalem), the contours of a land- 
scape rich in symbolic associations. 
The jackals of the title stoiy, in 
particular, change shape and signifi- 
cance in each talc, as if in counter- 
ppmt to the human lives portrayed. 
On occasion this natural symbolism 
is made explicit, nnd becomes human 
and political: “ll happens sometimes 
m the middle of the night that a 
pjump house-dog hears the voice of 
his accursed brother, ft is not Irom 
the dark fields that this voice comes; 
the dog's detested foe dwells in his 
own heart." In other stories the con- 
flict between Jew nnd Arab is traced 
back to Cain hiu! Abel, the tiller of 
thu soil and the shepherd, one loved 
by God, the other rejected. 

Most remarkable is the compas- 
sionate irony with which Oz treats all 
his characters, the maddened and the 
reasonable equally. The political and 
nioral debate about ends and means 
is argued endlessly but incondn- 
sively: 

. ‘All you can do is destroy a 
village without knowing ab/W 
about its people or its huWi 
without wanting to know. Just hj* 
that. Like a mad bull. WMI . 
you understand? Fucking and Hr 
mg, that's what you- undertt^, 
And soccer. And shares in lw 
-• ‘ wildawp' 


"MV*. 

• :r n- 


/■ ( l «*! ^ e teg,imng5 differ Kh t ly;', 

like going -to' azoowitha child’’).' 
';He Succeeds all too well, for wheh 
the implacable Mom comes back 
home she feels excluded; determined 
,(p. be. indispensable, she sweats and 
fttls. herself into another ■ heart 
.attack. Then jhc father has. to have 
surgery , for - the removal of a rnallg- 1 
.rtam growtji. An qr sympathetic doc- , 
■ tor, against the son’s urgent . advied; 
rpentions the dife word “cancer 1 ’. ■ 
and old Jake is terrified into a mute- 
regression, which, the hospital bland- 
ly diagnoses as a rhther sudden onset', 
of senility. 

Jack tries to care for him at honie, 
but gives up after a brief nightmare 
of struggling with the inarticulate, 
incontinent, panic stricken but still 
powerful old man. Later, mlministra-' 
live incompetence and institutional 
indifference nearly kill Jake: the 


world, juxtaposing the socialist 
dreams and apocalyptic visions of the 
early Zionists, the naive arrogance of 
... . the'young, and the .nightmares of the 

; iwheliSn g i ii^p reSlf e f V 
Uion. Is of the precaridushess of iridl- 
i vidual and collective human effort, a 
common truth made especially' poi'g*- 
i nan | ,hy a physical: landscape thor- 
oughly inhospitable to human settle- 
ment, and. given tragic dimensions by 
; the modern history of the Jews and 

• its analogues in Biblical. history. 

• Oz. flrfet - came into international 
, , prominence, ten years ago With the 

Engliph publication' of his second 
. ■ poyel. My Michael. Set in Jerusalem 
fo the 1950s, My Michael pre- 
sented as a- young woman’s painstak- 
. mg record of her unhappy marriage 
to “a -good-natured man N (a figure of 
pathos, since “good nature" can 'nev- 
er entirely satisfy the : demands of 
Ipve or politics), of her effort to 
' “forget nothing” and thereby to res- 
tore her own power of loving. 
Underlying her melancholy is a. 


To the Other 

If you bad understood my heart, 

You would have left me, like the others, years ago 
1 B M l “delity made you stupid and you stayed. 

I I ? an ,,sten to It„rb|l after roll, savour It even 

^ wefe some suntanned Roman Orator 

As If the person you Were condemning so bitterly 

Was qit and could never have been me. * * 

How you go on sometimes! Especially In siir™™. . 

, When something in the hot and fading air 

Sends you crazy for improvement*. Crazy to change 

All my. nerves arid yours Into air and flrii' 

V ? B2y !° *** weed* and play Cleopatra! ' 

! C^y.to catch the world in those ,’.trougroIl, of grace*! 

• ^e muiJc ,o I have something to Hstnn 

(What elte could* Une person do?) T** ^ to ! 

. L.t yol. J.it iho.e togb rt^rf-d^r. .jj.in ud Ig , in 


• cooperative. You’re a 
not a human being.’ 


Thus Nahum, the medical 
Itclieh, the young warrior*!^^ 
of the border raids. Buj a 
later Nahum is trembling in ^ ar ' ^ 
enlightened humanity afforthng . n 
more protection against the nigo 
terrors than Itcheh’s animal course- 

Oz Is without doubt a vbiccjjjj 
sanity, for the powers of intagiiwig” 

and love, and for unde rata ndin^r 1 . 


aiso a writer oi marveiiu«*> 
and lyric gifts, whith somehow 
municate themselves as haturai y 

English as in Hebrew '-a tribute J 

the translators, who 

with the author. Those wbo_ pret« 


.■ •' i - r , 


: Andrew Haryey 


with the author: Those who Pfffi 
realism in fiction may find that , . 
final story, a retelling of the 
tale of Jephthah's (daughter . . 

from ■ an excessively self-c° n ^ ■ 
style and symbolism, Bpt-tfw dono 
on the whole show remarkable an ^ 

try and control and- demoAStr^e jU 

born j story-teller's • gift of., 

; characters whb-dre ill Once-incriraP.;.‘ 
and familiar; instantly . 

and larger than life. Tne rea ■ . 

ing ito Oz for the first tiriK 


: .. ' V 'li 
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The Political 
Unconscious 


Narrative as a socially symbolic act 
FREDRIC JAMESON 


Fredricjameson, in The Political Unconscious. 
opposes the view that literary creation can 
take place in isolation from its political context. 
He claims that the pnlitical interpretation of 
literary texts is at the centre of all reading and 
understanding, and is not merely a supplement 
or auxiliary to other methods current today. 


Jameson supports his thesis by looking closely 
at the nature of interpretation, and applying 
this interpretative theory to the wurks of 
Balzac, Gissing and Conrad. 


302 pages 

Hardback 04L6313701 £10.95 


Essays in 
Modem Stylistics 

Edited by DONALD C, FREEMAN 


This is a collection of recent essays in the 
application of modern linguistic theory to the 
study of literature. The selection includes 
studies of the theory of stylistics, and linguistic 
approaches to the poetry of John Keats, 
Wallace Stevens, e. e. cummings, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and William Blake. 


424 pages 

Hardback 0 416 74420 6 £15.00 
Paperback 0416744303 £6.95 


Jacobean and 
Caroline Poetry 


An anthology edited by 
T. G. S. CAIN 


In compiling this anthology, the editor has 
taken a fresh look at each poet of this age, 
eschewing a simple acceptance of established 
valuations, and has introduced students to the 
period by setting the poets in the context of 
the intellectual, political and social history of 
these turbulent years. Both leading and minor 
poets are included, and the poems are 
annotated throughout 


352 pages 

Hardback - 0416310605 £9.95 
Paperback 04163L0702 £4.95 
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Second Edition 


Chaucer: 

An Introduction 


S. S. HUSSEY 


Dr Hussey's intention in Chaucer: An 
Introduction is to show how and why Chaucer 
is interesting to us, while at the same time 
suggesting what made liim an outstanding poet 
in his own age. As well as examining the early 
poems, Troilus and Criseyde, and The 
Canterbury Tales, Professor Hussey gives a 
thorough account of Chaucer's background ~nf 
the traditions in which lie wrote, his position 
among liis contemporaries, and the kind of 
people for wliuni he wrote. 


256 pages 

Hardback 0416721303 £3.95 
Paperback 0416721400 £4.95 


CHAUCER 

An Introduction 


Second Edition 



Introduction to 
Keats 


WILLIAM WALSH 

In this study William Walah sets out to provide 
a comprehensive but approachable 
introduction to the life and works of John 
Keats, Working within a lightly biographical 
framework he looks at Keats from the point of 
view of the development of his art and 
sensibility', examining all the mqjor poems and 
relating them to the letters; reference is also 
made to the best contemporary writing on the 
subject. 


160 pages 

Hardback 04163049G7 £7.95. 
Paperback 0416305008 £3.25 


Critic As Scientist 

The modetniet poetics of Ezra Pound 
IAN F. A. BELL 


ThiB book is the first to offer a detailed . 
overview of Pound's early poetics; it seeks to 
discover the origins of Pound's critical 
vocabulary and to assess the relationship pf 
that vocabulary to his poetlcs'in the crucial j 
early years of this century. Ian Bell 1 ■ 
demonstrates how the issues arid discourse of ; 
contemporary science informed Pound’s 
critical writings and demystifies his scientific 
terminology. 


320 pages , 
Hardback ; 0 


Hardback -0 416 31350 7 £14.00 


Sexual Fiction 


MAURICE CHARNEY 


A leu) Accents 

Sexual Fiction is the first book to define 
literary works with explicitly sexual themes as 
a distinct genre. It explores commonly ltelri 
cultural assumptions about sex - sexual 
'mythology' - as these affect literature and 
considers the tangled relationship between 
sexual fantasy and sexual fact. 


196 pages 

Hardback 0 416319300 £6.50 
Paperback 0416319-108 £2.95 


The Romantics 


Edited by STEPHEN PRICKETT 
The Context of English Literature 


Romanticism can be seen as a response to 
certain types of questions - aesthetic, 
philosophical, religious and political - that 
were being asked increasingly towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, these essays 
explore these questions, and the answers that 
the Romantics provided. 


280 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416 72010 2 £9-50 
Paperback 0416 72020 X £4.95 


The Later 
Middle Ages 

Edited by STEPHEN MEDCALF 
The Context of English Literature 


This book aims to bridge the gap between 
modern and medieval language and literature 
by introducing students to the social and 
intellectual milieu in which writers like 
Chaucer, Malory and Margery Kempe lived. 


320 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416 859909 £11.50 
Paperback 0 416 86000 1 £5.95 


English Poetry 
1900-1950 

An Assessment 
C. H. SISSON 


As the author states in his introductory note, 
'the object of this book is to show where the 
best English verse of the first half of the 
century is to be found, to indicate what its 
qualities are and - since these things are not 
separable - what sort of men wrote it'. 


288 pages 

Paperback, 0416321003 £3.50 
Hardback available from Carcanet New 
PresB Ltd. . 


Coming of Age 
in Shakespeare 


MARJORIE GARBER 

As an 'afithropoloff cal’ approach to 
Shakespeare, this book is written in the spirit 
of Margaret Mead’s Coming pf Age m Samoa. 
Viewing drama as a mirror to' culture- aa an., 
'enactment' bf a society’s way of life- the , 
author focuses on the concept of 'rites of 
passage', and what it means in the 
Shakespearean world to be a.successfiil adult. 


256page8 

Hardback 0416303501 £12.50! 


: Methuen & Co. , 1 1 New'Fetter Lane, London EC4P 4EE : ! 


Ben Jonson: 
His Vision and 
his Art 


ALEXANDER LEGGATT 


While most, critical writing nn Jonson 
concentrates on tlnr plays, poems or masques 
seen in isolation, this book ranges across the 
genres to explore Jon son's vision as a whole. 
Alexander Leggail points to the inner 
connections that make of the rich variety of 
Jon son’s writing a single coherent body of 
work. The book combines a wide-ranging 
discussion of Jonson ’s interests with a detailed 
examination of his major works. 


320 pages 

Hardback 0416 746608 £16.00 
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Poetry and Drama 


1570-1700 


Essays in honour of Harold F. Brooks 


Edited by ANTONY COLEMAN and 
ANTONY HAMMOND 


The scope and variety of approach of these 
essays in honour of Harold F. Brooks reflect 
his own outstanding achievements as a scholar 
and critic for the age of Shakespeare to 
Dryden. The essays on drama and the theatre 
include Peter Happe’s meticulous study of 
'The Vice’ and M. C. Bradbrook on the politics 
of pageantry, whilst the art and practice of 
satire provide the focus for the essays on 
poetry. 


256 pages 

Hardback 0416744702 £13.50 


The Revels History 
of Drama in English 


Volume IV: 1613-1660 


PHILIP EDWARDS, GERALD EADES 
BENTLEY, KATHLEEN McLUSKIE and 
LOIS POTTER 


The relationship between theatrical history 
and contemporary political and social issues is 
explored in the opening section op society and 
tlie theatre in this fourth volume of The Revels 
History of Drama in EngEsh series. The 
specific repertory and personnel of individual 
companies is analysed in a thorough discussion 
of the theatres and the actors. The two final 
sections attempt to assess the importance, of 
both these factors for the playwrights of this 
turbulent period. 


400 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416 13050 X £25.00 
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THE 

McNAMARA YEARS 
AT THE WORLD 
BANK 

Major Policy Addresses 
of Robert S McNamara 
.1968-1981 
Forewords by Helmut 
Schmidt, Chancellor of the 
I Federal Republic of Germany 
and Leopold Senghor, 

| former President of Senegal 

The Executive Directors of the 
World Bank commissioned 
this publication to mark (he 
retirement of Robert S 
McNamara after thirteen years 
of outstanding service as 
President. When he look office 
In 1968, (he Bank was lending 
about a billion dollars a year. 
In his final year, this one 
development agency was 
supervising over 1,600 
projects, with a total value of 
$100 billion, in more than 
a hundred developing 
countries. 

£18.00 A World Bank book 


OUR SELVES/OUR PAST 
Psychological Approaches 
to American History 
Edited by Robert J Brugger 
£18.50 Cloth £6.25 Paper 


NEW DEAL PLANNING 

The National Resources 
Planning Board 
Mahon Clawson 
£22.75 A Resources lor the 
Future book 


THE FIRST BIRTH 

A Family Turning Pofnt 
Doris R Entwisle and 
Susan G Doering 
- £15.00 


PATHWAYS TO SUICIDE 
A Survey of 

Self-Destructive Behaviors 
Ronald W Maris 
£16.00 


HORIZONS OF ASSENT 

Modernism, Postmodernism, 
and the Ironic imagination 
Afan Wilde 
£9.00 ‘ 


JOYCE'S CITIES 
Archaeologies of the Sou! 
Jackson l Cope 
£7.75 


ENERGY STRATEGIES 
FOR 

DEVELOPING NATIONS 

Joy Dunkerley, William 
Ramsay, Lincoln Gordon 
and Elizabeth Cece/ski 
£14.50 Cloth £6.25 Paper 
A Resources for the Future 
\T.- book • f ■ ■•V 


TA 


^SLiSH VERSIFICATION 
l \ 15*0-1980 
;A Reference Glilde with a 
;• Global Index 
, T V F Brogan * 
£28.50 : . S 
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Palmy days in Piccadilly 

By Doris Langley Moore 


T. A. J. BUKNLTT: 

The Rise and Fall of a Regency Dandy 
The Life and Times of Scrupc Berd- 
more Davies 

256pp. John Murray. £9.5(J. 

0 7195 3864 5 


The existence of this book provides a 
rard example of a good deed shining 
in a naughty world. It offers us a 
buried treasure about which, when it 
is brought to light, ail the people 
concerned behave sensibly and even 
altruistically. Here is a reminder of 
the tale. 

During alterations to the premises 
of Barclay’s Bank at No 1 Pall Mall 
East, a search reveals an ancient 
private deposit vnult containing a 
large number of old deed boxes and 
trunks. Mr Norman-Butler, the local 
director, requests the bank’s archivist 
to come and open only those that 
have been on deposit more than a 
hundred years. When these gentle- 
men see the name Scrope Davits on 
a brass-studded trunk, tney recognize 
it m once as belonging to n friend of 
Byron. Would every bank have such 
literate directors? 

“We thought we might be on to 
something good", says Mr Norman- 
Butler, ana when they confirm that 
they are on lo something very good 
indeed, they immediately inform the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts. Most of 
us would not even know where to 
find him. This accomplished Secret- 
ary, a Mr Davis, most perceptively 
suggests that the bank should get in 
touch with Mr John Murray, succes- 
sor to the foremost of Byron's pub- 
lishers, accessible - as it might be 
that publisher himselF - in the very 
Albemarle Street house where Byron 
was no infrequent visitor. The hank 
meanwhile is investigating records at 
Somerset House which disclose Lhat 
Scrope Davies, a bachelor, died in- 
testate and the heiress of what he 
had to leave had been his sister. If 
anyone has a right to this marvellous 
hoard of letters and documents de- 
posited in 1820, it must be collateral 
descendants, but who and where are 
they? Until this point is cleared up 
the great find must be kept in the 
dark lest claimants appear on ail 
sides, the mere monetary value (if 
there is anything “mere" about 
monetary value) being immense. 

Mr Murray recollects the boost of 
hts diligent author, the present writ- 
er, that she never forgets a fad 
relating to Byron. Across his im- 

f rressive desk, enjoining discretion, 
le puts the question, “Do you know 
if there is any surviving kinsman of 
Scrope Davies?’’ She replies: “Bevis 
Hillier told me he was one". Mr 
Murray is delighted, for he is very 
well acquainted with Bevis Hillier. 
who is writing a book for him. He 
quietly gels in touch wilh him, and 
between Mr Hillier and the bank's 
solicitor, they track .down another 
collateral descendant. Mr Martin 
Davies, who happens to be a 
genealogist and very knowledgeable 
about his ancestors. Mr Norman- 
Butler (descendant of Thackeray) 
writes to both of these gentlemen 
announcing “the most important dis- 
covery of literary documents . .. . a 
mass oF correspondence from .Lord 
Byron, Thomas Moores John^Gam 
Hobhouse, 1 Charles Skinner Matth- 
ews, Augusta Leigh, etc’V together 
with substantial manuscripts of works 
by Byron and Shelley. 

No one who has any information 
of the discovery breaks the seal of 
confidence. Besides Messrs Hillier 
anrj Davies, the legal representative 
of Byron s 1 estate. Mr Murray, might 
also put in a ■ claim. but they all 
decide on renunciation. The trunk is 
taken to the British .Library: in a 
horse-drawn carriage and received by 
Lord EccJes. the Chairman of the 
Library Board, and on December 10, 
1976. The Times is able to give (he 
story front-page prominence: and to 
create a sensation not confined to 
literary circles. The British Museum' 
holds an exhibition of the principal 
items, and T. A. J. Burnett, one of 
the Library scholars, gets to work on 
the preliminaries of publication. 


All this is told by Mr Hillier in his 
foreword to this truly enthralling 
book , the aut hor of which has 
threaded his way through mazes of 
research to give a picture not only of 
Scrope Davies hut of the gambling 
smart set in Regency London. 

The first chapter, recounting 
Scrape's beginnings, is not without a 
painful element. To become a Colleg- 
er at Eton when eleven years old 
was a tale which could bear compari- 
son wilh being consigned to Dothe- 
boys Hall. In Scrope*s time all were 
crowded into one long, comfortless, 
dirty dormitory from eight at night, 
when they were locked in without 
supervision, (ill seven next morning. 
Considering that thev depended on 
candles tor light and had to contrive 
their own candlesticks - usually out 
of old book covers, the author tells us 
- it was wonderful that there was no 
lethal fire. "The total lack of priva- 
cy, combined with the want or con- 
trol, not only meant that study was 
virtually impossible, but also resulted 
in cruel bullying and sexual malprac- 
tices . . . The College provided no 
breakfast and no tea while dinner 
invariably consisted of roast mutton 
and mashed potatoes ..." The supply 
even of this monotonous fare was 
meagre; and the smaller boys got 
little but bread dipped in cold gravy 
and, for beverage, miserably dis- 
tasteful beer. Hunting rats was one 
of the sports of the dormitory; fight- 
ing, gambling and drinking helped to 
fill the time of the evening incarcerat- 
ion, the drink being pushed through 
the bars of a window by a potboy 
from the local inn. 


The reason why Scrope was sub- 
jected to these grim conditions - 
under the rule of two of the most 
famous flogging masters in public- 
school history - was that Collegers 
alone could eventually become eligi- 
ble for a Fellowship at King's Col- 
lege, and Scrope was the son of a 
country clergyman with ten children. 
A. Fellowship could, set him up for 
life, but to gain it was not so much a 
matter of learning - though he was a 
gifted classical scholar - as of com- 
peting successfully in an obstacle 
race of anligualed traditions which, 
even after Mr Burnett has described 
them, remain somewhat mysterious, 
There was an element of chance ab- 
out them, and Scrope very nearly 
reached the age of superannuation, 
nineteen, before luck favoured him. 
He left Eton in July 1902, the year 
after Byron was admitted to Harrow, 

■‘Eton”, Mr Burnett considers, 
“turned the simple clergyman's son 
into a dandy and a scholar with the 
entree to the grandest drawing 
rooms in London. At the same time 
ft made him a gambler, a drunkard, 
and a spendthrift who ended his days 
in ruin . 

Scrope must have been more senti- 
mental than his friends suspected, 
for he kept in lhat now famous trunk 
some of his schoolboy souvenirs, in- 
cluding bills and receipts which, in- 
teresting as (hey are today to stu- 
dents of old customs and currency, 
could have had no value for their 
owner unless, when he became a 
senior boy and the College dandy, 
there were compensations for past 
hardship that evoked a lingering 

- fondness. 

-Vjy™, met- Scrope at -Cambridge in 
1307 and. was soon part of the 
coterie' of which Scrope ' was 
deemed the wittiest and Matthews 
the most brilliant, with Hobhouse 
and Klnnaird both talented and 
obviously destined for public life. 
Byron that year published Hours of 
lateness: Scrope, the. oldest by sever- 
al years, was already a near- 
incorrigible drinker and gambler, but 
in great demand for the sake of his 
company, They were all clever young 
men and, like clever young men in 
every period who aspire to be men 
of the world as well, they were flip, 
pant and sometimes malicious,, even 
at the expense of one another. Their 
deeds and not their words- are the 
test, of Ijtheir friendship.; . 

Scrope was a dandy, and Byron 
inclined to dandyism foo. „ 0 doubt, 


five years’ more experience of the 
world. A dandy specialized in n cer- 
tain social insolence. He had aban- 
doned the last trace of eighteenth- 
century exuberance in dress, yet 
wore clothes still more eloquent of 
idleness. His coat was dark blue, 
chestnut, or plum-coloured, but he 
showed his membership of the lei- 
sured classes by pantaloons of palest 
grey or cream, spotless linen con- 
stantly changed, and kid gloves 
which, being white, lemon, or laven- 
der. were soiled in a few hours. To 
be a dandy required “an arrogance 
discernible only to the cognoscenti. 
To attract attention by one's dress 
was the supreme mortification.” 
Byron was right to remember himself 
as having "given up the business” of 
dandyism early. By the age of twen- 
ty-four he was acquiring huge bills 
for sable-trimmed pelisses and quan- 
tities of quilted waistcoats. He could 
not affect the coolness that is essent- 
ial to the dandy attitude, and his 
burning creativeness was itself an in- 
vincible obstacle. 

Dandies could gamble, drive smart 
little carriages, indulge in sports and 
games such as royal tennis (Scrope 
was extremely good at that), attend 
dinner and supper parties to any 
extent and be seen at balls and 
theatres, but they must not have any 
obsessive private occupation nor love 
affairs of a distracting kind. George 
Brummell is believed to hnve lived a 
celibate life. Scrope dispassionately 
had mistresses. The respectable Hob- 
house, tortured by shyness with 
ladies, sought out women of the 
town whose price might be as low as 
a shilling or as high, on one occasion 
only, as £1 5s. Kinnaird kept a lady 
who sang and through her Byron was 
to write the Hebrew Melodies set to 
music by Nathan. Matthews was 
homosexual. 

That was a hanging matter if lie 
acted upon the inclination, and wc 
cannot know whether he did or not, 
but his letters show that he encour- 
aged Byron - though not until he 
was departing for the East, where it 
earned no criminal stigma. It is very 
probable that all the friends were in 
one another's confidence about their 
respective proclivities and were toler- 
j* nt - when Mmthews was drowned, 
both Byron and Scrope recognized 
that Hobhouse had loved him in- 
tensely and would be more stricken 
with gnef even than they were, but 
neither of them ever voiced the 
smallest suspicion of n physical side 
to the affection; which Hobhouse 
transferred in lime to Byron, to 
whom he was a jealous and posses- 
sive friend but assuredly not a lover. 

I find it regrettable that, nowadays 
one cannot write of the attachment 
of two men without having to specu- 
late on ns possible sexual aspect. 

Scrape, who was gay only in the 
true lively sense of the word, had a 
tendency to find attraction in women 
Byron had made love to first. Mr 
Burnett instances Lady Caroline 
L? d y Oxford, and Lady 
Frances Webster. He might perhaps 
have added Augusta Leigh. At any 

IXrh him 11“ 0n far «. warmer terms 
JHJJ.'" other members of 
Byrons Piccadilly crew”, and he 
remained in touch with her after 
leaving England. r 

of 1 ! 1 . ^ "A mhology” of the contents 

^ z fln “ 1 could wlsh the 

selection had been alluded to as such 
not ,. as lf ‘t were to be found in 
pme other volume - there are two 
le ” e ? from Lady Frances to Scrope 

S?^ ma h e °n C under *tand as never 
before why Byron “spared her” 
Caroline at her most melodramatic 
^ this frenried 

(Scrape said she was the onlv nerxon 
he ever beheld who had evenS 

“ r 1" * womenT shl 


is in vour hands. Farewell! 1 
going f know not where - \ AZ 
to the Theatre . . . 1 oive 80 
hair, lorn from my head . . / 

There were twenty-one' such 0ll , 
pourings to Scrope in 1818 and lJS 

r 1, ^ f< Z u, i d ,n . the ‘rank. Earlier she 
laid had a similar passage with th! 
Duke 0 f Wellington, aid ^Thorny 
-Moore was pretty sure he had m 
spared her. The first credible port™ 

have seen of her is reproduced) 
this book. It is very soulful and be! 
dress pure Regency Gothic. 

We have an idea of Lady Frances’! 
appearance, but alas! not of 
Scrapes. No portrait is kjjown. 
There was a miniature of him by 
Holmes expressly painted for Byron 
ll was sold at Christie’s on 
ber 5, 1906, but its present where- 
abouts has evaded even Mr Buraett'i 
vigilance. What a delight it would be 
to find it so that it might grace (he 
next edition of this unique book! 

If there is one chapter that fails b 
places to hold the attention, it is that 
in which the author endeavouis to 
describe what has so often been de- 
scribed before, the Byron Separa- 
tion, in which Scrope and Hobhouse 
look part wilh little success as 
mediators. It is too intricate a drama 
to be reduced to a few densely pack- 
ed pages, and the need for compress- 
ion results in some injustice to 
Byron. His insistence, for example, 
on leaving for ihc future the ques- 
tion of his share in his wife’s entailed 
estate should have been balanced by 
some account of his having made i 
marriage settlement far beyond hb 
■means and the inability of Ludy 
Byron’s father to pay more than the 
interest on her dowry. This was a 
topic on which she was always dis- 
ingenuous, letting it be inferred list 
lie hud got a fortune with her and 
spent it - “to the utmost shilling" ss 
her friend Harriet Marlineau slated 
in the Daily News obituary of 181 
Of course the author is concerned (p 
show how staunch and level-b»W 
Scrope could he on a friend's 
hut then lie rather cancels out to 
impression by quoting his very & 
loyal remarks about Byron when dis- 
cussing him with Gronow in later 
years. 

For all liis intelligence, taste, and 
social vivacity, Scrope could «[ 
evade the nemesis whose pursuit oi 
nil inveterate gamblers is relentless. 
Yet his fall had not the sordid sad- 
ness of Brum melt's. The King’s Fel- 
lowship supported the modest and 
careful comfort of his life on the 
other side of the Channel. He pro- 
longed it by reducing his heavy 
drinking, and was still a welcome 
dinner guest among English visiros. '- 
though tending as the years ran on 
to repeat too many anecdotes i about 
the personalities with whom he mo 
shared his palmy days - person**®, 
now extinguished by death, «** 
Byron and Kinnaird, or grown inw 
sober and responsible statesmen, «« 
Hobhouse. In long exile, he became 
"a neat little old gentleman" and, « 
the end, “an old man shrivelled ana 
bent," descending secretly on wng*' 
lost London. ■ 

This volume gives **22 
Scrope’s absorbing biography* 8 
logue of the varied contents 
trunk, a number of the lettert 
in it, and two previously unpuMf*:; 
sonnets by Shelley, as well a* ^jJ 1 . 
well-chosen Illustrations. At 
is the literary bargain of the sea# | !.:. 
The price could not have been HP. 
so low without a subsidy, on wnwu. ( 
venture to congratulate my 
none other than Barclay's- L , 


F. Lewis (The. Tithe HWAw-'jjfi ' 
London Road, l^igh-on-SeaJ. ; 
recently published Edwin Caop*A : \ 

ssra : 

sEifttsSK ***■ 9 853,7 065 7) - ■ “s* 

K . !™ of Shel- 
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neglected East Anglian;' 
and painter of holies,* 
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other animal,: Taylor, wW IjWJ 5c 
Oh God!' oT&nr? I? 1 *- » complete illustrated . 

Heaven bl«. Vou ? h 0od! »“ Coiper's known works, 

__ .... v— -rv ."-•»• uuuqi, served mp' (ml 1 y ou have pre*- that the artist’s depiction 

v ?u i hor “rider mv Child i a * omes of P ui ‘ l - subjects, tmliiculariy during ihejfL , 
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Landscape Poets: Thamus Hardy 
Selected and edited hy Peter Poner 
IZXpp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£5.95. 

(I 297 77W2 3 

Lundscape Poets: Robert Burns 
Selected and edited hy Karl Miller 
1 28pp. Weidenfeld and Niculsnn. 
£5.y5. 

Ij 297 77991 5 

Too small for coffee-table books - 
perhaps they nre bedside books? 
Whatever their function, these hand- 
somely produced volumes each con- 
tains about sixty pages of poetry and 
forty pages of photographs. The 
photographs arc gathered in sections 
of eight, and do not in general “illus- 
trute B individual poems, being in- 
tended rather as a series of evoenlive 
visual reminders of the poet’s en- 
vironment. As Peter Porter points 
out, in his introduction to a good 
selection of Hardy’s poems, the 
photographer’s part in the operation 
is not easy, partly because much of 
the physical appearance of the long- 
dead poet's world will hnve changed 
or simply vanished, but more impor- 
luntly, because “the relationship be- 
tween imaginative art and the reality 
from which it springs is never a sim- 
ple one; nor has it outstanding linea- 
ments just waiting to be shown’’. 
What the camera can catch, howev- 
er, is "the flow of sympathy and its 
opposite, the menace of nature, 
which is still mysteriously there in 
the Hardy country”. 

On the whole, the photographs 
bear this out. There is a view of 
Boscaslle harbour which bears little 
direct relation to the poem “At Cas- 
tle Boterel" included in the selec- 
tion, but it is useful to see what 
Boscastle is like, and to imagine, if 
one wishes, what Hardy has done 
with the place in the changed world 
of the poem. But some of the most 
effective photographs merely show 
"a crossroads in the West Country”, 
‘‘a Somerset smallholder at his back 
door", “marshlands near Salisbury” , 
“a stone wall on Salisbury Plain", or 
a Cornish lane". Occasionally a 
juxtaposition gives a nice jolt of sur- 
prise; “Yonder a maid and her wight 
i Come whispering by: / War’s annals 
will cloud into night / Ere their story 
die" faces the Ceme Abbas ginnt, 
thoroughly erect and certainly not 
whispering. If there is anything lack- 
ing in the photographs, it is the 
sense of a rich, warm, seasonal and 
often ritualistic communal life, some 
sort of visual accompaniment of the 
lines; 

Who lg this coming with pondering pace. 

Black and ruddy, with white embossed. 

His eyes . being black, and ruddy his 
face. 

And the marge of his hair like morning 
frost? 

Its ihe cider-maker, 

And appletree-shaker, 

And . behind him on wheels, in 
readiness. 

His mil], and tubs, and vat, and press. 

Hardy must have seemed a natural 
choice for a series of "Landscape 
Poets", even though his most power- 
ful, extended and photographable 
landscape effects come in nis novels 
and not In hts poems. Bums, howev- 
er, would need r very hard Case to 
be made for him as a “landscape 
poet” at all, and Karl Miller in his 
introduction, and even in his choice 
of poems', scarcely makes the 
attempt. As he rightly says, the in- 
terests and themes of Burns’s poetry - 
among which he identifies particularly 
“poetry, sociability and sexual. adven- 
’ture"- seem to commemorate the very 
things tht would most help him, when 
he begRn writing, to “face the prospect 
of a lifetime’s hard labour on the land’’. 
His problems as a poet, confronted as 
they were with extraordinary confi- 
dence and dash, concerned the range 
of traditions, both Scottish and ' En- 
glish, to which he might relate himself. 

■ Miller makes the point that his use of 
Septs was not merely patriotic, but in 
Its intense identification with a peasant 
community, . had strong class- 
mativatiqn as well. In expanding this 
argument he takes up mote debatable 
grpund, gofog out ot his way to deny 
that Burns was really bilingual, to 
remind us that the mantel for popular 
. songs was pn all-British one, and finally. 


because “questions of class cun lx* i 
mistaken for questions of nationality". | 
to upbraid Scottish Nationalism tor ] 
encouraging and exploiting this mis- j 
take. These sentiments will not be i 
universally popular north of (he Che- i 
viols, and’it is very hard lo believe that i 
Burns himself would underwrite them, i 
The raising of such issues, however, 
gives the introduction substance. 

There sceins lo have been no liaison 
between Miller and his photographer, 
and the result is a very curious hnok. 
Only about a quarter of (he photo- 
graphs show the Ayrshire countryside 
which was Burns's "Wessex", in so far 
ns any landscape was; these arc eked 
out, superfluously and not even very 
interestingly, by many views of the 
Highlands { visited by Burns as a tourist 
hut of little importance to his poetry) 
and by shots of manuscripts, pictures, 
glasses, pistol, writing-desk, bed. bust, 
statue, kettles, fire-irons, and other 
personal and domestic relics (good 
enough photographs, hut irrelevant to 
the tncme of the book). 

Perhaps everyone just gave up, 
recognizing the fact lhat Burns is 
more concerned with men and 
women than with places. Karl Mil- 
ler's selection tacitly admits this, 
strongly emphasizing the poet’s racy 
verse-epistles to his friends, though 
including "Tam o’ Shanter”, “To a 
Mouse", “The Auld Farmer’s New- 
Year Morning Salutation”, and other 
poems where landscape does now 
and again make itself felt. If there is 
one thing which distinguishes Burns 
when he uses landscape, it is his 
references to winter, to storms, 
snowdrifts and cold, as can be seen 
in many of the poems here; that the 
photographs reflect nothing of this is 
an indication of how little this 
volume has been thought out. 

Who will come next in the series - 
Wordsworth? Hopkins? Clare? Spen- 
ser? Tennyson? Even to consider the 
possibilities is to open up a number 
of searching questions about the re- 
lation of poetry to images outside 
itself. “The poet's eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling . . “I cannot paint/ 
What then I was . . “Words can- 
not picture her . . There has nev- 
er been any shortage of evidence to 
show that poets often fall into the 
habit of thinking of themselves as 
image-makers, and of their work as 
havmganalogies to painting or sculp- 
ture. The fact in itself does not take 
us very far, as the expression of it 
may be no more than conventional, 
and because in any case poetry con- 
tains so many things other than im- 
ages - syntax, sound-effects, metre 
qnd rhythm. Wordsworth cannot 
paint what then he was but neither 
could a painter, since the aim is to 
re-create and describe a remembered 
mental state, one of extreme recep- 
tivity to the sights and sounds of 
nature, a state referred to as a “pas- 
sion”, an “appetite”, a "feeling , a 
“love”, with “aching joys" and 
“dizzy raptures”; yet he claims, as a 
painter might well claim, that all this 
excitement was generated without 
“any interest l Unborrowed from the 
eye’’, though this is really Words- 
worth’s way of saying that the land- . 
scapes were not poetically useful, to 
him at the lime, only years later, 
when recollection had transformed 
them. ' . 

In this example, there is nothing 
that painter or photographer can 
usefully add to the poetry. When 
James (B.V.) Thomson, however, 
saying (in The City of Dreadful 
Night) “Words cannot picture her-’, 
goes on to delineate in some detail 
the figure .of Melancolia in Dtirer's 
famous engraving of that title *- ' 

Words cannot picture her; but all men 
know 

That solemn sketch (he pure sad 
artist wrought 

Three centuries and threescore years 

• ago* 

With phantasies of his peculiar 
thought: . 

The Instruments of carpeniry and 
science 

Scattered about her feet, in; strange 
alliance ■ 

With the keen wolf-hound sleeping 
' undistraught 

- there would be a good caw for 
including a reproduction of DQrer's 
picture m an edition of the poem, all 
the more so as the first “her” refers 


By Edwin Morgan 

nut to Durcr's original Melancolia 
but to a colossal bronze statue of 
her, projected into a third dimension 
and erected on a northern ridge of 
the nightmare city. In the same way. 
there seems no good reason, beyond 
modem editorial purism, why Hart 
Crane's "The Bridge" and Pushkin’s 
“The Bronze Horseman” should not 
carry a picture of Brooklyn Bridge 
and of the statue of Peter the Great 
with which the two poems are quite 
specifically concerned. A fortiori . 
“casebooks" and ''render’s guides" 
on Eliot's Four Quartets which have 
no pictures of Burnt Norton. East 
Coker, the Dry Salvages, mid Little 
Gidding, miss something which whs 
important to Eliot himself, and 
ought to be to his renders. Illustra- 
tions after the event - Blake's 
Dante. John Martin's "Paradise Lost", 
Gustave Dora's "The Raven”, 
Charles Dcmuth’s "I snw the Figure 
5 in Gold” after William Carlos Wil- 
liams's "The Great Figure” - are 
perhaps more indulgent, yet in all 
these instances Ihc severity of mod- 
ern taste cuts itself off front some- 
thing imagiuutlve and (used wilh 
care) illuminating. 

The idea of combining poetry with 
visual images is very old, and has 
resurfaced periodically under differ- 


ent conventions und dedicated to 
different ends. The Emblem Books 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies tended, under a cloak of moral 
didacticism, lo feed a taste for riddle 
and enigma, suggestion and counter- 
suggestion. sub-text under sub- text. 
(I offer the metuphor of “feeding" 
.under a “cloak" as a characteristic 
challenge lo the illustrator.) The 
complex structure of motto plus pic- 
ture plus poem, with the picture 
perhaps itself containing a further 
motto, and more than one language- 
being commonly used, meant that 
the appeal of the emblem was 
“hieroglyphic” rather in the sense of 
adumbrating mysteries than of pre- 
senting didactic' texts. George Wilb- 
er's emblem on the dangers of loose 
longues has the motto 

No heart cun think, to whul strange 
ends. 

The lungue's unruly inmiun lends. 

The one in appears to be a straight- 
forward listing of such evils ns lying, 
swearing, slander. rumour- 
mungciuig. and blabbing of secrets. 
But what catches the attention is the 
remarkable circular picture of a 
winged tongue which is in the pro- 
cess of mounting up from the raised 
foreground ana spreading broadly 
over a landscape of field and village 


and two hurrying figures who are 
cither busy spreading gossip or 
fleeing from some rumour of catas- 
trophe. The picture has a Latin mot- 
to round the edge: l.mgtia quo ten - 
dis? Where indeed? The extraordin- 
ary reptilian tongue, a creature with 
its own volition, is twisting upwards 
from earth to sky, combining in itself 
an elegant confidence and vitality of 
movement wilh a truly sinister 'abs- 
ence of eyes, ears or’ mouth at its 
head end. A return to the poem will 
probably bring other lines into prom- 
inence; 

Hi spc;il. nl things unknown it luleth 
leave, 

As if ii had all knowledge in 
possession; 

Anti mysteries (which no man can 
conceive) 

Are thought fit objects Tor the longue's 
expression. 

The pod lets the picture, and the 
English and Latin mottoes, work 
against the simple "watch your ton- 
gue'' moralizing in the main part of 
-the poctn, by emphasizing strange- 
ness and power; the dutiful nioralizer 
becomes also Duke Theseus, who 
watches the imagination bodying 
forth the forms of things unknown. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Moral 
Emblems , with pithy woodcuts by 
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EAST ASIAN 
TRADITIONS 

FROM 

PRINCETON 
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ESSAYS ON 

CHINESE 

CIVILIZATION 

DERKBODDE 
Edited and Introduced by 
CHARLES LE BLAfSC and 
DOROTHY BORE! 
this collection of 21 articles 
represents some of the major 
writings by one of the United 
States leading Sinologists, Derk 
Bodde. -The essays are grouped 
under four main categories: “The 
Formation of Chinese Culture/’ • 
"Man in Society,” "Man In the 
Cosmos,” and ’Text Studies.” 
Princeton Series of Collected ■ 
Essays. ■ 

doth, £14.60. Paper, £525 


AT PLAY WITH 
KRISHNA 

Pilgrimage Dramas from 
Brfndavan 

JOHN STRATTON HAWLEY 
In association with Shrivatsa 
Qoswaml 

Every year many thousands of 
pilgrims travel to Brindavan, the 
spiritual center of the North 
Indian region where Krishna 
chose to dwell, to witness a series 
of religious dramas called rds 
lllsts. By translating from 
performances of four plays 
crucial to this cycle, John Hawley 
presents a unified view of the 
mythology of the playful god 
Krishna In Its living, dramatic 
form. 

49 lllus. £16.00 


THE MONKEY'S 
STRAW RAINCOAT 

And other 

POETRY OF THE 
BASHO SCHOOL 

Introduced and Translated by 
EARL MINER and HIROKO 
ODAGIRI 

This is the first English 
translation of The Monkey's . . 
Strain Raincoat in its entirety 
along with other major works of 
Matsuo BashS (1644-1694) and 
his schod that represent a peak 
In the evolution of premodern 
Japanese poetry. 

Princeton Library of > 

Aslan Translations. 

Ulus; £11.70' 


CHINA UNDER 
MONGOL RULE 

Edited by JOHN D. 
LANQLOIS. JR. 

Encompassing history, politics, 
religion, and art, this collection of 
essays on Chinese civilization 
under the Mongols challenges 
the previously held views that 
Mongol rule had only negative 
consequences. Two themes In 
particular stand out the effect or 
the reunification of China on 
Chinese cultural life, and the 
continuity of the traditions 
inherited from tile past, 
lllus. Cloth, £17.50. Limited 
Paperback Edition, £730 

THE TEN 

THOUSAND 

LEAVES 

A Translation of the 
Many&shu, Japan's Premier 
Anthology of Classical Poetry 
Translated by IAN H1DEO 
LEVY 

Planned as a four-volume edition, 
this will be the first English 
translation of the Man'ySshu, the 
first and greatest anthology of 
classical Japanese poetry. The 
Man)j6shu comprises some 
4,5.1 6 poems, collected In 20 
“books” and -tills volume . 
includes an Introduction and a ' 
translation of the poems in the 
first five books. 

Princeton Library of Aslan 
Translations. Winner of the 
1979 Translatfons Prlze of (he 
US.^Japan Friendship 
Commission. 
lllus, £14.?0 
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the author, is a collection of chil- 
dren’s poems which delight in hoth 
using and mocking the expected 
didactics of the genre. Here, the 
pictures are straight illustrations, hut 
the joy of trying his hand at wood 
engraving, and the quick, vivid, 
rough, popular illustrative style he 
found, seem to have educed a lively 
and wicked spirit in the verse. The 
thoughtful child might cut its teeth 
on “A I’cak in Darien": 

Broad-gazing on untrodden |.md.i. 

See where advcnlumm Cone/ stands; 
While in iltc heavens above his head. 
The Eagle seeks its daily braid. 

Hnw aptly fact to fact replies: 

Heroes and Eagles, lulls and skies. 

Ye, who contenut the failed slave. 

Look on this emblem and he hrnve. 

More recently, the Heroic 

Emblem* of Ian Hamilton Finlay 
have reopened the wider nnd more 
serious implications of the genre in 
an unexpected way. These are 
emblems without accompanying 

verse; the verse, the poetry, has got 
into the emblem itself, which is a 
concentrated design of words and 


The puem ;ind the photograph 
have so f;ir proved to he uneasy 
bedfellows. Tlioin Gunn’s Positive t 
a scries of untitled poems 
written to nccnmpuiiv a collection of 
urban photographs by his brother 
A title r, gave the impression nf an 
exercise decently und respectably 
carried out: jottings of how people- 
live in modern cilies. from babyhood 
to senility. Out the real Gunn, u 
sinewy, forceful and sometimes diffi- 
cult poet, seemed largely absent, 
held in check by photographs which, 
with two or throe exceptions, were 
not particularly interesting. Ted 
Hughes's Remains of Ehnei (1070), 
poems written to photographs bv Fay 
Godwin, is highly praised bv Terry 
Gifford and Neil Roberts in their 
recent critical study of Hughes, and 
it is certainly working on a deeper 
level than Positives, yet there seems 
to be a strange disjunction between 
the dark, empty, brooding melan- 
choly of the photographs of fields, 
moors, rocks and ruins and the jag- 
ged, tormented, hammering short 
fines of the poems. There is. in nnv 


images reverberating buck and for- 
ward through iconic tradition. Both 
“classical" and provocatively pol- 
emical (and the former implies the 
latter, in Finlay’s view, given today's 
anti-classicist assumptions), these 
emblems offer new currency to mot- 
toes and images from the past, in a 
reincarnation of Poussin's “Et in 
Arcadia lTgo'\ the stone tomb of the 
original is replaced by u stone monu- 
ment or tomb in the shape of a lank; 
the motto and the woodland setting 
are the same, hut Finlay's emphasis 
on modern warfare, though deliber- 
ately nmbiguous, certainly tends to 
restore the '‘heroic" aspect of a 
motto which has gradually slipped 
into triviality p*I loo have had my 
moments''). 

Finlay, perhaps more than anyone 
else, has wanted to put poetry back 
into a context where it will not be 
felt to be alien to the neighbour- 
worlds of drawing, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and through 
the Inst two of these, to the world of 
the natural environment itself. His 
garden at Stonypath is a living, three- 
dimensional assault on what Stephen 
Uann has called “the taboo between 
visual ./and verbal; matter" . Thus. 
*Thte Great Piece . qf TipT is an 
environmental inscription-poem, with 
a title after one oi D (tier's water- 
colours, which isolates a raft of turf 
and flowers and sets on it a sione 
slab carved with the AD monogram 
Dflrer used in his paintings. The sub- 
tle interplay between past und pres- 
ent, between two-dimensional paint- 
ing and three-dimensional sculpture, 
between the fixed eternity of painted 
grasses and the provisional pleasure 
ot growing species, between Stony- 
path and photographs of Stonypath, 
leaves no shortage of problems for 
pities, but they arc problems that 
tljc quality of the work prods us to 
consider. Finlay's own problem is 
that there is only one of Stonypath, 
and unless Mark Boyle can done it 
all in fibreglass, knowledge about it 
has to rely largely on photographers. 
What photographers can do for, or 
to, poetry, is (he subject that started 
off these speculations* and it may 
now be returned to in a broader 
consideration, 


fines of the poems. There is, in any 
case, a central misconception about 
the book. In his prefatory note Ted 
Hughes explains how the’ old Celtic 
kingdom of Elmct, west of Halifax, 
first boomed and then declined as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution. 
With the textile mills now almost 
dead, “the population of the valley 
and hillsides, so rooted for so lung, 
is changing rapidly". He docs not say 
the population has vanished, but that 
is how Fay Godwin has interpreted 
it- Out of sixty-three photographs, 
only fuur show human beings, 
(hough the render’s eye will have 
noticed some shots of villages with 
sturdily smoking chimneys. Where 
arc the people who live there? In 
what ways are they “changing 
rapidly”? 

The sense of time, decay, and the 
revolutions of empires which per- 
vades Allen Ginsberg's journal-poem 
Ankor Wat (1968) was neatly but 
rather repetitively underlined by 
Alexandra Lawrence's photographs 
of temples clutched by re- 


i juxtapositions illustrate hut rather 
' brownout the poems. 

1 If there is tiny single message that 
I emerges from these various exam- 
ples, it h that black-and-white photo- 
graphy has obvious limitations when 
! used in conjunction with poetry. Tile 
dark, and for the most part depress- 
ing, images in Remains of Elmct and 
Positives have no better result than 
to make the reader reluctant to open 
these books again, having once gone 
through them and given them their 
chance. By contrast, the coloured 
facsimile paperback of Blake's 
Songs of Innocence anti Experience 
published by Oxford University Press 
in 1970 is a treasury of delights, 
which one can pore over again and 
again with instructive and revelatory 
pleasure. Can nothing be done to 
change the gloomy chromatophobia 
of the an Photographer? Almost all 
amateur photography is in colour; 
almost all cinema and TV and video 
are in colour; the world is in colour; 
Mars is red, Saturn is golden. Yet 
exhibitions of photography are still 
generally in black and white, with a 
little concessionary ghetto marked 
“Colour Section”. I think it is lime 
for art photographers to follow bold- 
ly where artists and science photo- 
graphers have gone heforc. And I 
pul it to the publishers of the “Land- 
scape Poets” series that if they em- 
ployed a black-and-white photo- 
grapher to illustrate the work of 
Hopkins or Spenser, with its in- 
numerable colour references, he 
would be wasting his time. 
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Those who sit and watch 


mmui WMl 

photographs, however good, have 
become something of a cliche, and 
the poem, thougli actually written 
within sight of the ruins, takes off in 
so many other directions that the 

niptnrpa ubm ,i . 


iJixby La wan Ocean Path Word' 
Breeze (1972) nicely pick out a few 
details from the poem, but in their 
black and white they have a strong 
rival on the cover, which reproduces 
in colour a more immediately attrac- 
tive painting of Bixby Canyon bv 
Einil White. 

The more adventurous photomon- 
tage of Aleksandr Rodchenko pro- 
duced brilliant illustrations of 
Mayakovsky's Pro Eto (1923). Here, 
the equal creativity of poet and illus- 
trator gives the whole book an im- 
aginative life in which one turns 
from text to picture and from picture 
to text with little sense of awkward- 
ness or diminution. Later attempts at 
photomontage have lacked the elan 
of the constructivist 1920s. but Kirby 
Congdon's Juggernaut (1966) ' is 
worth mentioning - a folder of 
broadsides on “sex, violence, death, 
in American sports and entertain- 
ment' where strong photographic 


By N. B. Davies 

DAVID MCFARLAND (Editor): 

The Oxford Companion to Animal 
Behaviour 

fI7% ^ xfor ^ University Press. 
0 19 866120 7 

I 1 .-,* 5 £.9* exactly thirty years since 
Nikp Tinbergen, Oneof the founders 
of ethology, wrote The Study of In- 
stinct, the first major book’ on the 
scientific study of animal behaviour. 
At that time students of behaviour 
were more or less divided into two 

a s. On the one hand there were 
ologists, who experimented in 
the laboratory with rats and pigeons, 
while at the other extreme field- 
workers explored the countryside 
with butterfly-nets and binoculars, 
observing animals in their natural 
environment. 

Tinbergen showed clearly how 
bout approaches were necessary for 
a full understanding of animal be- 
haviour. Whenever we watch an 
animal and ask why is it behaving as 
it is, there are several different kinds 
of answer to our question. We could, 
for example, ask why swallows mi- 

g ate south to Africa in the autumn 
tie answer would be in terms of the 
internal factors and external cues 
which cause the birds to migrate 
This might describe the influence of 


day length or temperature on the 
nervous system and hormone levels 
m the bird's body and how these 
trigger off the migration. A second 
answer would be concerned with the 
development of behaviour in the in- 
dividual. How do innate rules and 
experience interact to determine the 
migratory behaviour? Yet another 
answer would consider the adaptive 
nature of the migratory habit - how 
it contributes to the ability of the 
swallow to survive and breed. 

Ethologists are interested In all 
these kinds of nnswer and so animal 
behaviour is a broad field of inquiry 
encompassing methods ranging from 
physiological and psychological ex- 
periments to bird-watching. Since 
Tinbergen's pioneering book there 
has been an enormous increase in 
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research and teaching programmes in 
ethology and many of the exciting 
discoveries that have been mnde 
have been reported in the popular 
press and on television. Most of us 
will have heard the haunting song of 
the humpback whale, or seen films 
of the honey-bee’s dance or the use 
of sign language by chimpanzees. 

The Oxford Companion to Animal 
i T&Wj edited by David McFar- 
land, Tinbergen's successor as Read- 
er In Ethology at Oxford, provides 
an excellent handbook for the lay- 
man who wants to knoy/ more about 
* S untying ideas and methods. 
Articles by a team of seventy authors 
are arranged alphabetically and cov- 
er a wide variety of subjects, from" 
aggression, communication, displays, 
evolution and learning to parental 
care, play and social relationships. 
The writing is dear, avoiding un- 
necessary scientific jargon, and the 
book is illustrated with numerous 
line drawings by Tim Halfiday which 
not ;.qnly decorate the text in a felid- 

behaviour. There are several articles 
on topics closely related to behaviour 
studies, such as colour vision, house- 
hold' pets and wildlife management, 
descriptions of techniques or study 
pnd short biographies of pioneer eth- 
, QiQgists, including DArwin. Lorenz, 
yon Frisch, Pavlov and Tinbergen. 

are often several 
HKJ. n , len gth and will provide sub- 
** authoritative accounts 
Tho,? L f0r lhc J ayllian ' but also for 

sfonSllv*! 0 St n dy animals Pas- 
sional! y.As well as a serious Work of 

reference, (he, book is also fun to 
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drawing of a chicken lying mesm^ 
nzed beneath a stuffed hawk! 

It is interesting to reflect on how 
the image of the ethologist has 
changed since the days of the natur- 
alist perched on top of a sand-dune 
with binoculars and notebook. The 
modern researcher is armed with a 
cine-camera and automatic event re- 
corder which feeds data directly into 
a computer for analysis. More often 
than not he is concerned with prob- 
lems rather than species descriptions; 
he is interested in the economics of 
decision-making rather than the be- 
haviour of the herring-gull for its 
own sake. The new approach has led 
to a more rigorous description and 
aunntification of behaviour and h« 
shown also the generality of simple 
models. We can, for example, use 
the same ideas to predict how long a 
blackbird should remain at each 
blackberry-bush in order to maxi- 
mize its harvest from a field, and to 
predict how long a male dungfly 
should mate with a female on a 
cow-pat. Although feeding and mat- 
ing are obviously different kinds of 
behaviour, both these examples In- 
volve the problem of how nest to 
exploit a depleting resource - the 
longer the bird feeds on the same 
bush the lower its rate of food intake 


and the longer the male dungfly 
copulates the lower its rate of feru- 
tizmg eggs. Both animals are faced 
with the same decision, namely when 
to give up and move bn. 

We should, however, heed Tin- 
bergen’s words of advice before 
plunging prematurely into the delate 
of quantification, it is the good 
naturalist who best realizes the com- 
plexity of an animal’s relationships 
with its environment and how little 
of this complexity we really under- 
stand. Perhaps one of the main me? 
sbges of The Oxford Companion is 
that there is still a major role to Ire 
played by those who still patiently 
and watch. 

Focus on Nature, by Gerald Thomp- 
son and Oxford Scientific Films, ana 
with a foreword, by David Atten-. 


0 571 11810 0). It combines detailed 
discussion of the technicalities of the 
photography of natural phenomena 
with an extraordinarily beanuBJ 
series of photograph*, Many of 
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Goods and practices 


ALASDAIR MacINTYRE: 

After Virtue 

A study in moral theory. 

252pp. Duckworth. £24. 

It 7156 1045 7 

The theme of Alasdair MacIntyre's 
pervasively nostalgic book is the en- 
feebled state of modern moral con- 
sciousness. He sighs for the "coher- 
ence" of earlier moral thinking, for 
moral consensus, tradition, locality, 
community, and social authority. He 
is scornful of the individualism at the 
centre of "modernism" (his special 
target) and where others might find 
signs of a healthy moral outlook, as 
in political protest on behalf of hu- 
man rights, he hears the “shrill" 
voice ot modern inoral uncertainty. 

All this will sound familiar, but 
MacIntyre is in fact an idiosyncratic 
philosopher and sociologist with u 
special thesis of his own. He believes 
tne language of present-dny moral 
judgment to be literally unintelligible 
because it largely consists of rem- 
nants of ancient cultures to which 
the "fictions" of natural rights and of 
utility have been added in the in- 
tervening centuries. So we talk as if 
there were objective impersonal 
standards of right and wrong and 35 
if moral disputes could in principle 
be settled. But we hove long since 
lost an essential element in objective 
morality which is the idea of a hu- 
man lelos - an end for which all men 
have reason to Strive. In thus moving 
away from basically Aristotelian 
morality we have debarred ourselves 
from finding a rational basis for mor- 
al action, and confusion has been 
compounded by the shift from a 
morality in which virtues were cen- 
tral to one dominated by rules. We 
have inherited our vocabulary from a 
very different past: it is one that we 
no longer understand and which in- 
deed makes no sense in its new con- 
text. 

Once Aristotle had been aban- 
doned, attempts to find objective 
moral standards and impersonal 
reasons for moral RCtion had to fail. 
MacIntyre supports his thesis by 
showing how Hume, Kant, Kierke- 

f aard, the Utilitarians and G. E. 

foorc all retreated or enme to grief. 
Tracing the history of moral theory 
he insists also on the social consequ- 
ences of the rise of individualism and 
the growing incoherence of moral 
thought. As theory faltered practice 
changed too, and we find the roots 
of the problems engaging academic 
moralists and those met in practical 
social life to be the same. Lacking a 
firm belief in rationally chosen ends 
we have come to over-value manage- 
rial skills which are supposed to ad- 
just means to given ends. Thus We- 
ber, whom MacIntyre calls an emo- 
tivist, is the prophet of the modem 
age; nnd analysis of managerial 
theory and practice by his critics has 
actually tended to confirm this 
thesis. Control, of motives and be- 
haviour, is . the criterion of. 


bureaucratic success, and the justi- 
fication of managerial power has to 
lie in a claim to the possession of .1 
body of “social scientific knowledge" 
containing universal law-like gener- 
alizations, a claim which incidentally 
MacIntyre himself denies. Such are 
the effects of moral subjectivism on 
the power structure of the modern 
world. Its private-life counterpart has 
been described by Erving Coffman 
in his portrayal of the role-playing 
individual. 

The goal of the Goffmanesque 
role-player is effectiveness and 
success in Gofftnan's social uni- 
verse is nothing but what passes 
for success. There is nothing else 
for it to be. For Goffman’s world 
is empty of objective stnndards of 
achievement; it is so defined that 
there is no cultural or social space 
from which appeal to such stan- 
dards could be mnde. 

Such is MacIntyre’s gloomy picture 
of prcsent-duy moral language and 
its social consequences. What of the 
future? Is there any gleam of hope? 
Surprisingly it seems that there is. 
For it was the rejection of Aristotle 
that sent things awry and MacIntyre 
believes that a revised Aristotelian- 
ism will allow us to reinstate the 
virtues and to send moral subjectiv- 
ism packing. Perhaps it will also give 
us encouragement to construct “local 
forms of community within which 
civility and the intellectual and moral 
life can be sustained through the new 
dark ages which are already upon 
us". Aristotle’s own moral system 
was defective because he tried to 
derive the end-for-man from his 
metaphysical biology. We are told, 
however, that a clear and more de- 
fensible account can be given of the 
human telos. 

The final chapters of After Virtue 


By Philippa Foot 

tell us what the new Aristutclianisin 
is tu be like. MacIntyre has always 
argued fur the historical study of 
moral concepts, and he spends time 
in this book on the chancing idea ot 
a virtue. Nevertheless ne believes 
that there is a core concept common 
to the different phases of Greek cul- 
ture and extending to modern limes. 
A preliminary account of (his con- 
cept is supposed to show (hat virtues 
have “their point and function" in 
what he culls "practices". 

Practices Iihvc a bewildering num- 
ber of defining characteristics, but 
their most important features seem to 
be that they are cooperative activi- 
ties (whatever exactly that means 
here) nnd that the goods realized by 
them ure internal to the activities 
concerned. By this latter description 
MacIntyre is marking the distinction 
between ends such ns power or 
wealth which could in theory at least 
he gained in more than one way, and 
goods that cannot even be characte- 
rized apart from the activity from 
which they arise. He seems to be 
thinking chiefly of such things as 
playing chess and practising the arts, 
and does not tell us enough to mnke 
it clear why farming is said to be a 
practice, what have practices to do 
with the definition of the virtues? It 
appears that these can be defined in 
a preliminary way as qualities neces- 
sary to the achievement of goods 
internal to practices. 

MacIntyre has clearly been much 
struck by the fact (hat someone who 
wants to acquire the peculiar good 
of playing chess well will not simply 
want to win by whatever means, and 
will listen to what others have to tell 
him about how to play. What is not 
so dear, however, is now he thinks 
this is going to help him to rout the 


moral subjectivist or sceptic, whu 
need not question the possibility of a 
subsidiary place fur virtues such as 
courage and patience, nnd even a 
modicum of fairness, in the life of 
any mnn. The problem posed hy 
Plato, und never solved, is that of 
showing the rationality, for any man, 
of u thorough-going acceptance of 
.the restraints of justice. MacIntyre 
seems to think lie can do something 
with the thought that (he binding 
nnd maintaining of communities is a 
practice in which men may together 
seek for the "good for man . But 
supposing such practices to aim at 
the good of the many and not neces- 
sarily at the ends of the individual, it 
is against them that wc arc warned 
by Plato's Thrasymachus und Calli- 
cfes and by Nietzsche. 

MacIntyre evades such challenges 


by the use of expressions such as 
“common goods"; his opponents will 
ruthlessly unpack the bundle and 
while MacIntyre will no doubt insist 
rlint the good of the individual and 
his rational ends cannot he achieved 
except through respect for others this 
is just what Iris critics will deny. Nor 
are they likely to be impressed by his 
account of the good for man, an 
account which is supposed to supple- 
ment that knowledge of the virtues 
which comes from understanding the 
part they play in practices. For the 
good for mnn turns out to lie in the 
unity (“the nnrrativc unity”) of a life 
devoted 10 a search for tne good for 
man. 

MacIntyre evades some of his 
opponents; he docs, however, en- 
gineer a confrontation of a kind with 
Nietzsche, whom he regards as the 
most candid and clenr-sishted critic 
of the Enlightenment's ill-fated 
attempts to shore up non- 
Aristotelian morality. Only an 


Thomas Hardy Considers the Newly-Published 
Special Theory of Relativity 

Doubtless a way there is of grasping whole 
This troubled cosmos whero we fare and die. 

Of grasping, and forgiving much thereby. 

Well, some will chance, when I lie in the grave. 

To quest like Albert Einstein for a key 
To ends so far obscured. Then let those brave . 

Unlock the universe’s mystery. 

Not I. If, with the Immanent Will’s consent. 

Mankind should gain some moans to cancel apace 
And time, to view eternity's bleak face. 

Such vision could wreak endless dole - and fright 
The human hopes of far futurity 

With woes yet stored, worse far than those which blight 
Maids whom I know, and men who once knew me. 

’ I 

Brian Aldiss 


understanding of goods internal to 
practices, und a new vision of the 
good for man, stands between us and 
Nietzsche's insistence on non-rational 
will as the foundation of value. 
MacIntyre believes that by producing 
a new and defensible Aristotelian ism 
he has defeated Nietzsche. He thinks 
he has also shown that the individual 
is not his own mural authority as 
Nietzsche believes, since “the con- 
ception of a good has to be expound- 
ed in terms of such actions as those 
of a practice, of the narrative unity 
of a human life and of a moral 
tradition". As a dnim to have given 
some general account of the concept 
of u good this is absurd in the con- 
text of arguments actually offered in 
this book. Nietzsche could reply that 
no one knew better than he did the 
good of submitting to the laws of an 
art, and that the unity of a fife was 

t ' ust what a strong man would create 
iy the disciplining of his desires. But 
as for entering into “relationships 
mediated hy appeal 10 shared stan- 
dards or virtues or goods", which 
MacIntyre extols, these relationships 
will be healthy between equals but 
not between the strong and the 
weak, the exceptional and the 
mediocre. If morality implies accept- 
ing communal standards, so much 
the worse for morality. 

Whether MacIntyre could develop 
some strong and radical theory from 
his present starting points is really 
hard to tell on the evidence offered 
in this book. For although he says 
many true things he is here basically 
operating on credit, while the cruel 
fact about philosophy is that its only 
currency is cash. He mentions, for 
instance, that he has a theory of 
rationality, ptesupposed in this work 
but to be expounded elsewhere. Like 
Ivy Com pton-Bur nett’s horrible chil- 
dren we reply with an enquiry, 
saying, “We don’t mean you haven't, 
we just want to know what it is.” 

To think that MacIntyre has failed 
to rescue us from our present moral 
discontents is not, however, cither to 
despair of moral philosophy or to 
dismiss After Virtue. It is not to 
despair of moral philosophy because 
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one may have a different perspective 
from MacIntyre’s, thinking It to be 
early rather than late in tne history 
of analytic philosophy's attempt to 
understand moral language 
and too early to claim a synoptic 
view of the possibilities. It is not to 
dismiss After Virtue because that 
would be to ignore its great merits. 
A reader Interested primarily in find- 
ing a new moral theory may be dis- 
appointed. But if he will settle for 
tne pleasures of intricate construc- 
tion. lively argument, some excellent 
chapters devoted to the history of 
philosophy, and the skilful use of a 
wealth of reading in philosophy, 
sociology and literature he will be 
well served. It is only a pity that 
MacIntyre is too often secretive ab- 
out his references. Following up 
some of the more recondite allusions 
should have been one of the plea- 
sures of this wide-ranging book- 
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Statues unveiled 


By Frances Spalding 


Brzeska and Epsicin dominate the emerges as a major artist with his bear 
pre- 1914 pc riod. The former surpasses and tiger, both chunkily massive but 
Epstein in sensitivity ami balletic con- delicately observed. Maurice Lambert 

fr.,1 k... Ik.. I - l._J .I— 1 1 .1 . .. .. .J 


trol of outline, hut the latter had the (brother of Constant) produces an un- 


lirltfsh Sculpture In the Twentieth more forceful and original ideas. It is easy amalgam of Vaughan Williams 
r* ni,.p V . Pan i goud to see all three versions of his and Brancusi in "Lark Ascending”. 


Century: Part I 
Whitechapel Gallery 


o"' — - — Hu unu uJi ans.uji in i_ui is navcuuiiiu . 

copulating doves, which gradually There follows a small selection of Sur- 
progress from naturalism towards realist objects and photographs of de- 
geometnc and^ hieratic^ rigidity. A srroyed originals. The odd juxtaposi- 


whicli covers the figurative revival 
during and after the Second World 
war, seems like an appendage. It does 
however prepare the visitor for some 
or the themes and issues that musi 
occupy the start of Part Two. 

Thic chlllll rauanl.. n ....L * . • 


tain, is little regarded. Once the S IS w nd ,n -^« c kennm i5' tions and unexpected poetic equations 

monument has been unveiled it more !2!h\/»i! S * 0BS J2 emonal maqueilo, aim to set the mind dreaming, free 
often than not rapidly fades from compressed into from the shackles of reason. Eileen 

sight. Gilbert’s "Eros” in Piccadilly °f k ’- 1 \ 0n £ af,c { lhe war Agar s “Angel of Anarchy" presents a 

Circus and Thomasjarock's "Victoria ' . ,en 1 s /^ n . b ^ ea ^ ancJ , 11 more Poster head bandaged and blind- 

Memorial” outside Buckingham humsnis,lc altl,ude is released. folded with silk scarves, its neck en- 

cased in stitched leather, beads, feath- 


This show reveals much native tal- 
ent loo long obscured by the brilliant 
reputations accorded the select few 


Memorial” outside Buckingham 
Palace may he familiar but they do not 
enter cultural consciousness in the way 
that Florentine sculpture belongs to 


!= is sgssas 


the Italians. We have a sculptural herit- 


cy. In a display of [j on . 


portraits, only Dobson's “Lydia Lopo- 
kova” really signals to the snectator. 


A still greater sense of dream-like 


i? 1 !-, n , l 5 >s , t pc ,°P le w °y Id , be hard *«ova” really signals to the siiectator! SI,, « Skater sense of dream-like 
pui to ii to locate a particular rood- The torso becomes a fashionable sub- en| gma, however, attends the subse- 

S2 n ? r Lell, f ™* or r Co nanlc thc ject, allowing dottiness and fetishism 9 uenl abstract and constructed sculpt- 
ariisi wim produced our finest eaues- ta ennm m ihn hn> i# Q | en ure of the miH_iQ3n c in 


artist wTm produced our finest eques- to coineTotiie' forTlTalM cau^'the ure of lhe mid-1930s. In pieces like 
tnun monument. Much is obliterated imagination of the young Barbara Hepworth’s “Ball Plane and Hole" 

DV bnelistl nh list in km 9 (lniihprllu Unmimr 1 U « l f Hp cinmL alaivn> rt ^ ... i _ 


p n „i;.i. kT . r ' imagination of the young Barbara oan runic unu noic 

iy English philistinism, admittedly Hcpworth. whose subtly inflected the simple elements reveal a clarity 
Si" 1 ) 1 c " sense. Wit- carving reduces it to a gleaming pillar, measure and stillness that suggest a 

ess the fate of G. F. Watts s "Physic- This section ends with a series of moment of supreme confidence? Like 


ness the fate of G. F. Watts's "Physic- 


al Energy" in Kensington Gardens', on 
which he expended yeurs of labour 


wan « series or T T , ,u H ls|| iv wuuucnce. use 
reclining figures at the centre of which l *J c ba “ itself. British sculpture is for a 
is Henry Moore’s elm-wood classic . rl period beautifully if precariously 
from Wakefield. Tilted abdomen, tun- Ijpised. Naum Gabo helped confirm 


SJ? JhoujSly- A decade after Ins death, from Wakefield. Tilted abdomen, tun- P olsea - ^aum uaoo ne i pea contirm 
K^iM^ iL^ lrr0 4 s P* n, . s . ,x wc f ks de- nel,ed chest, featureless head; the tllB mood of optimism; his “Linear 
JSVimI uL n „ n° ,. thl . s .r and otbcr forms rise and fall, swell or taper in Construe! ion", made out of perspex 
J „iS? I Le! U! U for one cominuoils rhythmic flow, the and . n y |on thread, should be seen 

El ? S3 . ke kec P Ke nsmgton Gar- power always latent and never forced. a g ainst the light to get the full effect of 
dens as gardens, not as monuments or n . its shimmering transparency. After 

Upstairs, in a section devnferi r* . rtII F r 


dens as gardens, not as monuments or 
exempli ficatio ns of energy, noble or 
otherwise" wrote one exasperated 
reader. The editorial bemoaned the 
statues’ “grotesque agitation, their 


r“ iMiwu nuu iicvci lurwCU. r p “ 5W1 uit 11111 cilCLl or 

upstairs in a section devoted to .{he JESBJ2 
animals, the lit tie-known Alan Durst strac? sculpt thefinal section. 


frozen vulgarity, their stupid lumpish- 
ness". Others hoped that German 


Woodcuts restored 


sppelins might rid London of much =!===a s s s25s 

uipturai blight. By Francesca 


The Whitechapel Art Gallery's cur- Calvfl«irp«i 
rent exhibition counters the bared in- ^ aivULUI ”Sl 


difference normally given to British „ . . „ ~ 

sculpiure. This highly ambitions two- g erlr , ude Homes, R.A. 
part event chronicles sculptural pro- Ro - vaI Acfldem y 
Ruction in this country from 1900 to ==”- " 

lQRfl. Pnrt Onft rin chruu niuu nnnM 


il-i: 


1980. Part One, on show now. goes uo‘ - u an - n . 

to 1950 and Includes some 200 works. ILL 1 J&SSEl SJJ'MJ? 8 
They occasionally nudge one another sens | bl j’ ties that the cover of 

for want of adequate viewing space ftf ur ^f nt iP e l! rude He . rnies cata " 
but on the whole clear grouping makes i°® ue . sbou j d illustrate her wood- 
transparent the major st?ands and SS ? S fi r (1938J - 
themes within this period Because ^° r " er ^ rst m . a f 0 ^„!h ow * fourteen 
Nicholas Serota’s and Sandy Naim’s rSE ag ° i, at , the Whitechapel Art 
selection avoids the predictable photog 'i fl P hs l of , two hand - 

whenever possible and maintains high Srreri tf w t K 

su^Lgly.ehc firs.or.L™^!: 0 ’ 


rprisingiy, rn. nrsi o, »UD JC C. actlvitie!; .. A „ y ^ 

-.L.vSIll «!> Queen Victoria «n this medium is likely to be down- 

* “ ! ~ lf traded. AiifnmnhWiru nnU» ^ 



apotheosized amid swirling folds of 
bronze as the symbol of Empire and 




(1949). 


versities 
ture is pi 
the smal 


school in Hammersmith they first 
met, William McCance, with whom 


Though Eric Gill and Frank Dobson 
have been the subject of recent retm. 


uie smaller pieces in the opening sec- blown historical or mythological sub- John nS Oiffnrd wmS^Si, 
ions that sparkle with formal and jecl. so between the wars sculpture White Reimo d* SJS V ’ H “ he l bert 
tconoeraphic interest. It is all highly played an equally glamorous and ini- cen!w’l2o^vat» S }?h? i«? , most . re " 
eclectic and rlher macabre; thrillingly portant role. Wood-engraving neces- known for thm/hSSSd ? tW °^ ^ est 
c «^ism edging sarily bowed to seulptore. fodayit teZ) ha^alldi?]f n^ 
vapidity. Tfie mood of exaggeration needs no apology. Herm« ih?jL d,ed * aert . n J de 

and unreality Is most clearly expressed rr , “f mes ™e Wood-engraver,- eighty 

in Alfred Gilbert’s pursuit of linear ■ wo “, d ke l0 . be re * th s s f ea , r and certainly due for re- 

arabesques. His "Peace leading St JJ e 1!5 ercd P” man! y “ a sculptor, it JW} ra “*J. could not wish for a more s f 
^ — _a. ft is her pnnts which nevertheless fitting filace for a retrospective than 


arabesques. His "Peace leading Sr ^ »» j.., — — _ . wv 

George*’ Is ■ aflutter with swaffow- i S her ,.P nnts which nevertheless “King filace for a retrospective than 
tailed banderole, curlicued helmet mo {' e o n | ina |- The guid- Royal Academy to which she 

plumes and fancy-dress armour. His SfLnEii b f h J nd he ^ „^ ree * was e ected a member in 1971. 

^ ungary’^ ‘(who lied Gaudier-Brzeska for he^ faint! v nHm^ Technically, her wood-engravings 
SSLS . f0Qd , f °r the poor -hidden itivist iuS of thfl93& y ft flr f hjehly aaomphshed. In a speciS 

I 

i: 

gcjpS*. , mlnatb". of a group of aftiSs 


semLtraiismdgnfied into a rose-bush '^ air **.».««« mitsicu nw aui as ocmg me 

studded with senti-preciouTgems^ ltiost creative of a group of artiSi 

tyory, tin and motherHof-pearl^Gil^ with ,? ut which included Agnes MillerParker 

Hughe^tonX? Sfous^c 


I “Sir Tho^ ' ZIuSSp 1 ' Cbl |d ren;(l939) are striking grinr Seh S' 

'(foomUy. presiding ovdr the postcaid I k8 ‘ w U lp ' ' : ; Windscreen’ Y19?6J, In” which the 

ofisk) |5 gnoulishly dramatic. - ;.™ , J°L,* sn L er8l i on ■ oE wood-., headlights' ot a car catch i? thTir 

■ -ssKMSEwijOT a: - 

grorae ■ casting -.ctqqddjM with (he dying or has reached an W-SiS- Sahi # ng , ,n!o 

regular . appearance o f Rodin and his i , engraving is no longer p^silfe To? h ' wlrfsn wSfS ■ ! perio ^ atmosphere, 
works in fehgland. 'Their; combined - is a form qf. rirlm-rnafi^which r^ - *Sl£SS£&V rend ««S b y ^ 
influence gave .rise to fluent model- qufres frinreSB fe ' Thft.flbiJer 

ng; bronre T ts inade to run and ripple hand and ' a -gopd deal of strS^ ' fS 1?? re s6cnes of ' ‘he 
Wee water. In the, hands of Gaudfcr-,. Joan Hassall^d GwrS S?v tfhSSm££ “WHows and 

Brzeska th» plastic facility takes on have . both , bad ,td afentto^S'-r'-to^ kqown- 
grepter ' crispness and dynamism; 1 medium;^ ,4nd:- ‘ slh^ ' .fruits", ; are 

fr^. 50 8 sculpted cubfst Head of 1909 if ,Whifebhapel. exhibiffin' ^ 5.^ : ?d ^ &ut m Wrwwk- 

! * m Pf* n “ ® Jatther note into Brieska’s hiisband. , Blair "KesStnn ' Tha-' r,? hffi a -: “veliness. 

head of ^ 


Ravilious and 
iort of admir- 
mongst the en- 
ipn. An early 


. "Through .. the 


V:: 

:• , . .. . 


have been the subject of recent retro- 
spectives (the latter still touring to 
Preston, Hull and Birmingham), taere 
are others whose work deserves to be 
better known, such as Maurice Lam- 
bert and Alan Durst. There is the 
occasional hiccup, as when Leon 
underwood grows grandiloquently 
odd or Eric Kennington resorts to 
cupping a nubile girl in a gigantic 
hand. But on the whole British sculp- 
ture is less prone to eccentricity and 
sentimentality than painting. A visit to 


Whitechapel will convince many that 
our sculptural heritage needs re- 
evaluating and that the monument 
they pass daily deserves a second look. 


"Part I: Image and Form" runs until 
1 November. “Part II: Symbol and 


Imagination” runs from 27 November 
to 24 January 1982. A book entitled 


British Sculpture in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and containing eighteen essays by 
different authors nas been produced 
to coincide with this exhibition and 
will be available from October 15. 


engravings, is u biblical or allegorical 


strain expressed in a figurative style 
overlaid with a kind of organic ab- 


ove rlaid with a kind of organic ab- 
straction. Bodies soar, reach out, 
embrace, tumble and plunge, in 
prints with titles like “A Creation", 
“Valley of Humiliation", “River of 
God”, "Adam and Eve” and 
“Undercurrents’’ itself. Clare Leight- 
on warned of thc dangers of this 
mystical idiom, whose chief expo- 
nents were Underwood and Hughes- 
Stanton. In their work, as in Her- 
mes’s, cosmic fantasizing was used as 
a pretext to explore erotic themes: a 
similar ambiguity is reflected in Gill's 
religious work of this period. Bryan 
Robertson mentioned Hermes's sym- 


pathy with the novels of D. H. 
Lawrence. It is therefore no surprise 


Lawrence. It is therefore no surprise 
to find her in 1934 producing The 
Garden of Caresses, a series of six 
explicitly sexual copper engravings. 
Almost fifty years later these no tan- 


Almost fifty years later these no lon- 
ger shock, and the hints of eroticism 
in other works seem coy and self- 


conscious. 


It would have been helpful to have 
had Hermes's achievement placed In 
context, to have had her work com- 
pared with that of her contempor- 
aries. As it is, David Brown's intro- 
duction is a useful outline of her 
career but, though it shifts the emph- 
asis, adds little to the information 
given in the' Whitechapel catalogue. 
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common tary 


Vices and victims 


By R. V. Holdsworth 

The Witch of Edmonton 
The Other Place, Stratford 


The witch of The Witch of Edmonton 
was Elizabeth Sawyer, a crazed and 
lonely old woman who was hanged 


V X ~ - — 

L HoWc I / ^Qjfgbeciihir nonwniumti 

Na. rto4ie.t* M Sawyef 


at Tvburn in April, 1621. Her trial, 
even allowing for the undemanding 
requirements as to evidence which 


operated in such cases, was n cruel 
absurdity. Charged with “witching 
unto death" a fellow villager who 
had obviously died of an epileptic fit, 
she was found guilty of achieving this 
through thc Devil's help on the 


grounds that she was a one-eyed 
cripple, was “not able to speak a 
sensible or ready word for her de- 


Cil3Zy Bo ^ 


fence", and had on her body a teat 
with which she suckled a familiar 
spirit. This teat, judging from the 
information gloatingly supplied by 
her interrogator, the Reverend Hen- 
ry GoodcoTc, was actually a throm- 
bosed pile. Ballads elaborating the 
witch's sorceries were sold in the 
streets on the day of her hanging, 
and Ooodcole cashed in with a pam- 
phlet describing the confession which 
he had “with great labour. . . ex- 
torted from her”. The theatre’s react- 
ion was predictable. The Prince's 
Men commissioned a team of col- 
laborating playwrights, including 
Dekker, Fora, Rowley and possibly 
Webster, to rush out a version of the 
affair for the stage. 

The play they wrote is not at all 
the halting and heartless melodrama 
one might have expected. Good- 
cole’s pamphlet is ransacked for de- 
tail, particularly concerning the dog 
“sometimes black, sometimes white” 
which Elizabeth Sawyer said was her 
familiar, but its sanctimonious confi- 
dence is rejected, and the central 
figure is a persecuted outcast, socie- 
ty s victim before she is the Devil’s, 
who is driven to conclude that “TIs 
all one / To be a witch as to be 
counted one”, A second plot, 
apparently the dramatists' own in- 
vention, provides a parallel pattern 

■ i 80 ^ . ent rapment and collective 
guJlt. This concerns Frank Thorney, 
who by a combination of weakness, 
paternal bullying and fear of pover- 
ty is propelled from deceit to tngamy 
to murder, joining Mother Sawyer 
on the gallows at the end of' the 
play. The real witches, it is implied, 
we. the nobility, who exploit and 
impoverish the countrysfde, and “by 
enchantments can whole lordships 
flange / To trunks of rich attire” - a 
point made through the figure of Sir 
Arthur Clarington, who seduces. 
Franks first wife and abets his 
bigamy, and later by the Devil-Dog, 
J»no exits from rural Edmonton to 
batten on the “corrupted greatness” 
of the court. 


The frontispiece to the first edition (1658 ) of The Witch of Edmonton, “A 
known true story composed into a tragi-comedy by divers well-esteemed 
poets, acted often at the Cockpit in Drury Lane, once at Court, with 
singular applause". 


A hit at the time. The Witch of 
Edmonton has been rediscovered on 
the twentieth-century stage. (Literary 
critics have lagged behind, with the 
conspicuous exception of Eliot, who 
thought the clown Cuddy Banks 
“worthy to rank with clowns of 
Shakespeare", and praised the plays 
depth of emotion, its “profound 
sense of ‘the pity of it'”.) Sybil Thorn- 
dike gave an acclaimed performance 
as Mother Sawyer in the Phoenix 
Society production in 1921, a success 
repeated by Edith Evans at the Old 
Vic in 1936, when Alec Guinness 


All the world’s offstage 


By D. M. Thomas 

The Love-Girl and the Innocent 
Aldwych Theatre 
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The Russian title of Solzhenitsyn’s 
play is Oien l shalashovka. OletT 
literally means a deer, and was prison- 
camp slang for a newcomer who lias 
not yet learnt the ropes; shalashovka 
is a slang word, the root of which is the 
shack or hide that a hunter or fisher- 
man might build of twigs and leaves. 
In the camps of the Gulag, it meant 
the tent of blankets made by a male 
prisoner to entertain a female: hence, 
with a feminine suffix, a girl who 
“shacked -up” with prisoners. The 
English title, created by the original 
translators, is obviously too literary, 
too “nice”, yet it is hard to think of a 
better. The authors of the new transla- 
tion used by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, Jeremy Brooks and Kitty 
Hunter-Blair, suggested The Green- 
horn and the Shaacereen , but sensibly 
decided against it. The problem over 
the title bints at a much more impor- 
tant difficulty: how can our . nice, 
accomplished English actors and 
actresses, mostly well-slimmed and 
sometimes suitably crop-headed, 
speaking our nice English language, 


played Thorney’s father. Bernard 
Miles's production at the Mermaid 
in 1962 was also highly praised. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to believe 
that any of these surpassed the cur- 
rent production at Stratford, directed 
by Barry Kyle. 

This is a straight, energetic and 
sensitive rendering of the play, sus- 
tained by powerful performances in 
all its major roles, and making asto- 
nishingly dextrous use of a multitude 
of rustic props and a restricted set 
(there is even a pond for Cuddy to 


full into). There is no sell-out to 
farce or parody. Miles Anderson as 
the Dog is terrifying, slowly ripping 
his way from inside a harmless- 
looking sack on a wheelbarrow for 
his first appearance (when, like 
Mcphislonhiles to Faustus, lie is 
accidentally summoned by Mother 
Sawyer's cursing), looking on with 
ferocious intensity as Frank's mind 
gradually receives the appalling 
knowledge that lie is about to min- 
der his second wife, and suddenly 
stretching a long black arm from 
underneath Frank’s bed to put the 
blood-stained dagger in his pocket. 
Miriam Karlin 's witch conveys a 
poignant sense of defiant vulnerabil- 
ity anil Gerard Murphy as Frank has 
exactly the right blend of tenderness, 
cnwaixlice and bewilderment. Of the 
two wives, Juliet Stevenson ns Susan 
is outstanding in the simple dignity 
she brings to an apparently rather 
flat pan; Harriet Walter as Winifred 
tends to overplay her role as the 
conscience-stricken survivor, resort- 
ing to an ever-more nasal Mum- 
merset to signal remorse. 

There are a few other false notes. 

I do not understand why the cast 
are made to begin and end (he play 
with hymns by Herbert and Bunyan, 
or why the Devil-Dog, whose final 
appearance is in white when he is no 
longer disposed to assist Mother 
Sawyer, should on this occasion be 
equipped with stigmata. His 
announced departure to prey on the 
court is contradicted in the closing 
tableau, when he reappears (in 
black) to stretch out a paw towards 
the unsuspecting Winifred, who is 
seen nursing Frank's posthumous 
child. It seems an unnecessary grab 
at a modishjy “open” conclusion, un- 
worthy of such a fine production. 


the words of our decent humanity, 
bring us close to the reality of the 
Gulag? 

• •• . . ‘ I 

Of course, they cannot. Elsinore, 
Macbeth’s Scotland - yes; Thebes -r 
yes, even through translation; the 


Gulag - no: because it happened, and 
in our time. Oiit of the draft wagOns of 
Ralph Koltai’s grimly atmospheric 
stage stumble the excellent Aldwych 
professionals, who nevef quite, sue- , 
ceed in suspending their own disbelief* 
Thi actresses, in particular, at times 
stand or sit with folded arms like' 
bored characters in Chekhov, instead' 
of hungry prisoners Who have endured 
a dreadful journey to nowhere and are 
beginning an endless sentence in a. 


Corrective Labour Camp. Thc Rus- 
sian names fall awkwardly;, occasional 
bursts of singing are too stagily atmos- 

E heric. As the evening progresses, 
owever, the company begins to feel , 
or to express, greater conviction. A 
fight between the zeks, or political 
prisoners, and two crooks - excused 
work because they are "social allies" 
of Stalinism - Is enacted with all the 
acrobatic panache of a company used 
to Shakespearean brawls. Veiy suc- 
cessful, and deeply moving, is a scene 
near the end in which the prisoners are 
seen backstage, dressing up and mak- 
ing up for a camp entertainment. As 
they step from their filthy prison- 
clothes to put on bright and elegant 
costumes, they are moving briefly into 
the real world - grace, play, beauty. It 
is a poignant reversal of the normal 

E rocess, of actors stepping out of real- 
y when they prepare to go on stage. 
Inis scene is beautifully done. 

It Is also the only scene in which 
Solzhenitsyn moves from an external 
portrayal of cdrnp^Ifc. its relentless 
graft (in both senses of the word), to an 
internal conflict. The oien', Nemov; is 
faced with a moral choice. Liuba, his 
shalashovka , tells him that she can 
either give way to the sexual demands 
of the corrupt camp doctor, Meresh- 
chun, but still see Nemov occasionally, 
or the doctor will make, sure they are 
parted, by sending him on the next 
shipment to an even more remote’arid 
terrible outpost of the Gulag. Nemov, 
like Solzheqitiyn himself, refuses to 
compromise With evil, believing that it 
is more important to live decently than 
to save one's 'skin; We are uncomfort- 
ably aware that his highmlhded refusal 
to share Liuba Will be as costly for her 
as for him. Incorruptibility can be 
irritating to those who are corruptible 
- that is, to practically everyone. 

We are presented with sharks, but 
not devils,' in the labour camp. Among 
several fine individual performances 
in the Aldwych production - including 
Dearbhla Mollov as Liuba and Terry . 
Wood afi a foundry ganger who strug- 
gles with quiet' courage to look after 


his workers as best he can - Norman 
Rodway and Oliver Ford Davies stand 
out for their intelligently-judged por- 
trayals of the venal camp commandant 
ana the camp doctor respectively. 
These two affaole men get on famous* 
ly together, even though thc doctor is 
himself a prisoner, because they share 
the same interest in feathering ilielr 
nests. The commandant is no Eich- 
mann, the doctor no Menses; they are 
not actively cruel; indeed, if fate had 


ly work the system to their own best 
advantage, and it’s bad luck if, in the 
system in which they happen to be,, 
their perfectly normal selfishness in- 


creases the misery of others. 

So it is a play which draws the 
audience on to the stage. Had it been 
performed in Moscow's Contempor- 
ary Theatre soon after the appearance 
of Denisovich , a large part of the 
audience would have been former 
zeks. It is amazing even to contem- 
plate that first night which never took 
place. The authorities banded it dur- 
ing rehearsals for the ostensible 
reason that people had grown to re- 
vere the memory of the zeks who had 
perished in the camps, whereas Sol- 
zhenitsyn was showing some of them 
in a bad light'. At the : Aldwych, the 
first , night audience consisted only, of 
potential ex-refa, so to speak; we 
■were all potentially -the innocent 
Nemov; the corrupt and genial doctor, 
making a private ifttle paradise out of 
hell; the love-girls who screwed 
around in order to stay alive. I found 
myself as disturbingly conscious of the 
people around me as of the characters 
on stage. The interval the fight to get. 
serveef at the bar, became almost 
another episode in the play. Perhaps 
the restrained, somewhat tense, ap- 


G ue pt the epd indicated that others 
experienced the same disturb- 
ance. T couldn’t help wishing that 
Meyerhold, surviving the shot in the 
back of the neck, bad; directed fhe 
production, rather (hap the excellent, 
out English , Clifford Williams. 


New Oxford Books: 
History 

Knights 
and Esquires 

The Gloucestershire 
Gentry in the Fourteenth 
Century 

Nigel Saul 

This book investigates the forty 
or so gentry f am ilies resident 
In fourteenth-century 
Gloucestershire, looking In detail 
at the growing Importance of the 
knights and esquires in the political 
community. It analyses their 
relations with the higher nobility, 
and suggests ways In which their 
position as landowners may have 
been affected by the movement of 
wages and prices In the later 
fourteenth century. £17.50 

Politics and 
Culture in Wartime 
Japan 

Ben-Ami Shiflony 

The Pacific War was the most 
trau ma tic experience for Japan In 
modern times. This book examines 
the politics and culture of Japan 
during that time: the establishment 
of the wartime regime, Its character 
and limitations; theactlonsand 
reactions of theemparor, the 
bureaucrats, and the politicians; 
the deposing of the Prime Minister 
in the middle of the war; the political 
developments under his 
successors; the role of the press; 
the behaviour of the Intellectuals; 
and the prevailing attitude toward 
the West. £15 

The Oxford History 
of New Zealand 

Edited by W.H. Oliver 

This major new history draws on 
t he research of the 1 980s and 
T970s, and the contributors, all 
specialists in their fields, are 
experienced University teachers 
who have written with the student 
in mind. 

A History of the 
British Gas 
Industry 

Trevor I. Williams 

This book tells the story of the gas 
Industry in Britain, which has bean 
one of changing methods and 
changing fortunes, from the 
foundations of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company through 
nationalization in 1949 and the 
conversion of Brltal n to natural gas 
In the 1960s, to the present day. 
Illustrated £18.50 

Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and 
American Foreign 
Policy, 1932-1945 

Robert Dallek 

First published In 1971 and now 
available Jn paperback, this 
book whs the first general and 
comprehensNe history of . 
American foreign policy during ' - 
the Presidency of Frankll n D. 
Roosevelt. 'An able and even 
exhilarating vindication of 
Roosevelt's policy.' The Economist. 
Paperback £5195 Qalaxy Books 

For mpre information on Oxford 
history books, write to John 
Mldgley, Oxford University Press, 
Walton Street, Oxford 

Oxford 

University Press : 
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commentary 


Trebling up 


The harassments of greatness 


ThN is a one-man show, a fact ihat 


ti — rr '~ n ~ r,ir — " winch in.mifcsK itself in u series of ■ - — - • 

n ^ . n cxiiuge rnled and rather cumn facial n ... fT , 

By Craig Brown expressions, seiiles down, and the By Jlllie Han key 

atmosphere becomes loving, sharing — — — 

Three Men in a lloal and powered by a joyous bewilder- Iy,aerca ny 

Mayfair Theatre nicnl. Nicholas. who co-ad npied the Arts Theatre 

SSS — - book, understands that its cliurni lies - _ - ... 

This is a one-man show, a fact that (vhJde iiti c uli i ! us" ^nufht e r pi ece h should be said straight away that 

m'v U cnm S o ‘ sllen ^ h rM tangent 1 and lets the best episodes ‘his one-man show about the early 
BcSeKrtflifflJS now their course. He excels less at nincteemh-century actor Macrendy 

J" lf Hi223t» f ml! 0 Wmv the quieter discourses and musing* makes an enjoyable and very funny 

ffichol® realized Swt J Se lhan “« ,hc more flamboyant and evening My only doubt is whether 
numSSnir. ^nu.fivp.t s! act ion -packed scenes: the tin of Frank Barrie, the author and per- 

pyio technics involved in endlessly pj ncu pp| c - i0 strange, so weird, so former, should bother with the per- 

,”1?.. ZL* S Thr GSSB; in ii; "fid hkleouMicss'' snnnl form. -I". M all. So link fc 

f."; , 11 ” 1 ™; h ,'te sam Kibe mere on Hie ,lnae. in, re- lie himself evoke ihe perverse and 

oii.isional h.irk would «rtak onis m j|,j |lg ant j taunting. Similarly, excruciated character of Macrendy 
anxiety from an audience; instead, Nicholas revels in Ihe depiction of (though he tells us about it) that he 
he is a narrator who allows charac- ^ndSofthe might just as well be a high-spirited 

tcrizmion to slip into (us .me*, dote*. Allm j rul < s [ son g ^ rom Pinafore. In friend, say Dickens, describing him 
The hook is a hymn to sloth. The these scenes, the dreadful com pul- to a green-room full of hilarious 
three hnvc a “general disinclination sion to look pleased, that grips the actors while the man himself con- 
to work of tiny kind” and feel that audiences of all onc-mun shows, is fosses furiously to his diary some- 
life is “an idle dream to he gaped thrown to the winds and genuine where else. 

jind yawned through". Reading it, laughter and delight take over. Arguably, an evening with Dick- 

one forgets to wonder how or why B having "to shorten and speed up ens. or for that mailer Frank Barrie, 
hmTnZn, “f ^ ‘he book, Nicholas in^vitably dep- is more entertaining than an evening 

*** 11 ° f "?“ ch . .<* i,s wandering Mttn*. You 


through the- list of his and bis com- together very unitedly. They want to makes the point beautifully by show- 
panlons’ ailments, through the deci- get away from 6ach other when there j ng Mocready pantomiming his way 
sion to take all those things they » only such a very slight bond as through a speech and simultaneously 
couldn l do without rather than those that between them." Though it peppering it with bracketed self- 


ii . ii ■V.l iiV, crnolc while ram patters on the can- siege stereotypes: terror , ngnt leg 

JY™ 1 * ■P? r !"]f Hnmiv on- va!i abovc ‘h« m - booming irritated planted diagonally forward, arms 

have found water t°« damp/ Oneor wi(Jl lhe habits of each other nnd raised in front, "terror from the 

JSi ESrfil. exasperated by the contrariness of other direction”, left leg forward. 

JS5; nf KrLfnJ trmiiiinate objects, could well be re- etc. He would sooner have thrown 

fugees from a Beckett play, and their the book than look at it, and hurl 
‘JJ'P h “ h ? HjS, tC £ refationshij) in the Thames, the rest- curses at the profession than make 

hi i h hy ing place of dead dogs and suicides, fun of it. Barrie hurls a curse or two. 

the show so engaging. of stubborn pineapple tins and crack- but his style is predominantly genial. 

It begins with Nicholas, dressed ed branches, if told more sombrely Barrie's interest in Macready 
perfectly in sharply-creuscd trousers would no doubt merit the attention seems professional rather than 
and stripey red fclazer. laying the of coveys of thesis writers. One of personal. He is most convincing 
ruble for tea. t he two empty chilli's Ihe most remarkable parts of the when he imagines for us how the 
indicate that his companions are e\- play is Nicholas's description of the man acted, and what his frustrations 
pectcd. Montmorency is offstage , dead woman they find flouting in the must have been in having an ideal in 
and barks at every mention of his Thames at Cnnng. “Six shillings a advance of his public and, often, of 
name. And Nicholas dives In, week does not keep body and soul h is own powers. At one moment he 
through the- Hal of his and bis com- together very unitedly. They want to makes the point beautifully by show- 
panlons* ailments, through the deci- get away from 6ach other when there lng Macready pantomiming his way 
sion to take all those things they » only such a very slight bond as through a speech and si inuTtaneously 
couldn I do without rather than those that between them." Though it peppering Vi with bracketed self- 
which they could do with, through stands out in tone trom the rest fan criticisms- "vulgar" “don’t saw the 
the trouble with Ihe toothbrush, and emotional switch which Nicholas air” “loo coarse” In another telling 
the muddle at Waterloo, to the river manages perfectly) it is only the dark moment he shows him taking the, as 
at Kingston, or * Kynmgeslun . us it side of the previii mg idea behind the j t see med. tremendous risk of sitting 
was once called in Ihe days when work; that lo loll, obeying all one's for a soliloquy and speaking it “nat- 
Saxon “kinges" were crowned there, disinclinations, is probably the best urnllv". As the stage darkens and the 
Soon Nicholas's over-enthusiasm, thing in the long run. spotllgjit comes up® (sonietLa Mac- 

ready would have liked ) he nas us 
listening pin-still to “Oh that this too 

rwr* _ l V 1 * ngt, too sullied flesh” , act by Barrie- 

llie iabulous l alstair t,™ 

Macready-as-Hnmlet. Then with a 
g=gg= = =g= Scheherezade. His description of the q uic k transition and a flood of light 
Hu Havld Mrtlroc plague has a stark and chilling horror Macready assures us triumphantly 

D y UctYUl mUKCa that reminds us of Defoe. There's an that “they were listening”. 

HaKLon New Theatre ■ 

: S! arles - Baxrie is wemtalVy the racon- 

me ™' teur < ,he biographer with a gift for 
This is the play of the book of the IJJJ? * SrilSntbWf!? *^3 a rC j imi,fltions > rather than the auto- 

plays. Falstaff, we know, was not ^ f v 3 C H tlon of biographer. He makes no sustained 

only witty in himself, but the cause JjLp «' »J : ,e iJ!£ Rtlem P‘ ‘° be Macready (as Mac- 
thm wit is in other men. James ^ r Ehi!l e i rd h2 reat| y would have put it), other than 

White with his Falstaff Letters in ha t d illustratively. His idiom is breezily 

1796, and Robert Nye with his re- S n modern ' ‘he story detachedly sum- 

cent novel are only two of the men S»n?51 r ! mRry- The , ‘ I " is at arai s fongth. “I 

so beguiled by the fat knight's wit as nS was becoming famous for my 

to attempt to supply the details thal 8 °° d M that 0 pauses”; “I did a remarkable thing 

Shakespeare overlooked. Nye's ijovel an ^ s ‘ and_u P comic. ^ or jgTO", speaking of a production, 

is a Rabelaisian extravaganza In Directed by John Tydeman, this “* rehearsed it". The sense of the 


the painful shyness at being called upon him shar| 

upon to speak at a dinner; the strug- hnd consented 

gle to cross the road to give alms in place myself hi 

jiublic; the immediacy of these feel- dune . . .' I wi 

ings could furnish a performance of my dress . . . 

extraordinary range and power. It is a down fust from 

pity Barrie misses such chances. He ... the ston 

dues briefly show something of Mac- broken some | 

ready’s feelings for his leading ac- and so on. 
tress, Helen Faucit, but it is typical c iT .__ Rarr ;- . 
thut he should have avoided the ag- jn c[ose he 

of ‘” s 

Even in the descriptions of exler- of the first pens 
nal events there is a flattening out of have legitimately 
detail. Tlie famous thrashing of licence he once i 
Bunn - the despicable lessee of brings in the fii 
Drury Lane - tacks the burning pre- Fanny Kemble ai 
cision of that day's entry. Macrendy’s could have set l 
own words: “You damned scoundrel! clc. And, paradi 
How dare you use me in this man- freely on his frie 
ner!” and “You rascal, would you he might, with 
bite?”, Bunn’s “Murder, murder”, irony, nave com 
and the prompter’s “Sir, you had vate man - as, f< 
better go to your room, you had Bulwer Lytton’s 
better go lo your room" - all this is j 5BW Mucread 
cut. Similarly, Barrie's description of Hn overflowing 
the Astor Place riots in New York cessful afterpie 

which were designed to wreck Mac- ant opera( an 

ready's performance of Macbeth, private box. E 

cuts the actual progress of the play: sadness. He i 

Mr. Povey, as I was going to my lations and < 

raised seat in the banquet scene, harassments ol 

came up to me and in an under- uncertainty of 

tone, much frightened, urged me Man! When he 

to cut out some part of the play have arrived a 

and bring it to a close. 1 turned sorrows. 

A Gissing conference 


upon him sharply and said that I 
hnd consented to do this thing -to 
place myself here ... it rau B sl 
dune ... I went down to change 
my dress . . . water was running 
down fast from ceiling to the floor 
... Ihe stones hurled in had 
broken some pipes 
and so on. 

Since Barrie chooses not to come 
in close, he would have gained by 
declaring himself openly as an out- 
side narrator avoiding the limitations 
of the First person. He then could 
have legitimately allowed himself the 
licence he once indulges in, when he 
brings in the first-person voices of 
Fanny Kemble and Alfred Bunn. He 
could have set Macready in his cir- 
cle. And, paradoxically, by drawing 
freely on his friends and colleagues, 
he might, without sacrificing his 
irony, nave come closer to the pri- 
vate man - as, for example, here, io 
'Bulwer Lytton’s words; 

I saw Macready in all the pomp of 
an overflowing house, a most suc- 
cessful afterpiece, a most triumph- 
ant opera, and a most gorgeous 
private box. But in his pomp was 
sadness. He sighed at congratu- 
lations and complained of the 
harassments of greatness, and the 
uncertainty of success. Unhappy, 
Man ! When he gets a million, he will 
have arrived at the summit of his 


By Gillian Tindall 

“Who knows George Gissing?” en- 
quired an article by Russell Kirk in 
the Western Humanities Review some 
thirty years ago, and the question 
has been asked with such increasing 
frequency since that one might be 
excused for supposing that wc must 
now be near finding an answer. At 
that time Gissing had been dead 
almost fifty years, and that is the 
traditional interval during which a 
writer and his reputation lie dor- 
mant, awaiting rediscovery bv a new 
generation. In the 1920s and 30s only 


a few perspicacious readers (among 
them Virginia Woolf, nnd George 
Orwell wnose own Gordon Com- 


By David Nokes 

FaLsLaff ■ 

Half Moon New Theatre 


This is the play of the book of the 


stock so resembled a Gissing anti- 
hero) appreciated Gissing: hardly 
any of his books were in print; he 
had to be read in what Orwell, with 
a phrase nicely adjusted to the sub- 
ject, describea as “soup-stained edi- 
tions from public libraries”. 

How different the picture is now! 
Exactly fifty-one years after Gissing’s 
death (of lung-disease in the 


another followed in the 1960s (Jacob 
Korg’s George Gissing, a Critical 
Biography, recently re-Tssued by the 
Harvester Press) and in the same 
period a series of carefully research- 
ed monographs on various aspects, 
of his life began to appear from a 
devotee at the University of Lille, 
Pierre Coustillas. My own The Born 


against the pain of having to produce 
a literary work at all, must in a sense 
always remain an outsider, a slightly 
uneasy figure not so much in the 
shadow of greater contemporaries 
(Hardy, Wells, Bennett) but shadow- 
ing them, a distinctive yet elusive 
presence on the fringe of several 
worlds, but never quite at home in 
any of them. Ifidecd there seems a 
peculiar symbolic appropriateness In 
the fact that Gissing's most ardent 
modern scholar, and the presiding 
spirit of the symposium - Coustillas 
- should himself be a foreigner. 

In a similar way, literary dismis- 
sion during the weekend snowed a 
persistent tendency to a preoccupa- 
tion with two of the subjects that 
haunt Gissing's novels - food ana 
wives - which of course turned out 
to be inextricably entwined. Gissing 
married two sensationally unsuitable 
wives before finally escaping 
France and relative compatibility uj 
the company of a third lady; JW 
from this supposed idyll he wrote w 
Wells that he “thought night and I my 
of boiled potato - of a slice of tn lr 
lish meat - of tarts - of puddings - 
of tea-cakes . . Genuine star- 
vation, . as one speaker, 

Grylls, ably contended? Or s man 
obscure and unrequitable emotiow 
hunger? The argument raged wju ■ 
across the untypically sunny 
shire garden, boiled potatoes wi 




Uous narrative that resonates with. ~ 
all the central. English myths of . 
Arthur and . Avalon, . Albion and 
Agiiicpuii. ■ ■ ■; 


years on 


dzhtioh J 
complex 




cross-references. But {(.preserves ’ffrf.' Fssslng Generation: . . in lhaTcapacUy he has a unique story : 

essenefe of the: novel. Buck’s Falstaff . J '• ■ ' to tell, He had a very . interesting 

is a stiperb teller of tales, an actor, a ;; a P'W that. Mr Waugh has not experience when associated with the; 
raconteur. In Mick BearwIsh’S- ihti- devoted . more of liis. book to that, ingenious Balestier In Ihe John W-- 
mate and evocative set, this tub of. portion, of his- carper , which, is of Lovell Company .’ Tn l8<HLtherp was; 
guts boasts, strutS arid reminisces, 1 greatest public interest . . ; . We can no copyright protection for English 
charming us, inveigling us and tickl- ' find no adequate reason for the pro-! authors in America.. BaMetf.,fQ$: 
ing us with his stories. He plays the tonwd attention he has given^to his: seeing th&t copynghV lemslatlOTi wtis 
oart with an unflagging energy and a family history, his education at approaching, set himself to secure 

surenew of*i touch that indicate com- a “dame-school’’ and at Sherbprni. , the gopd, will pF Klplina and other 
nlete immersion in the character, or eveo to the years Spent qt writers by nublishinE Euthomed edi-: 
varying his tales as cleverly as Oxford ft>r it . is ps : publisher, tiops of their wo^ - In Aipdrica T 


Exile appeared in 1974, and since 
then'; at. least, two more full-length 
books on kith haVe appeared, plus 
articles, bibliographies and critical 
collections. Another study, 1 by John 
Halperin, is due from Ol/P this win- 
ter and at least one other serious . 
book is' in preparation. Many of his 
novels are available in recent edi- 
tions. 

Yet the answer is not as simple as 
mat, as was made clear by Peter 
Keating., Speaking of Gissing's' elu- 
sive, contradictory nature, as evinced 
in both hi? life and his books, Keat- 
ing- stressed :that a key element in 
yissing $ appeal is the way in which 
each ;readeij feels, in the company of-. 
jJjJ. ?“ tb ,9 r /.’^ [if he is' making an 
Individual .disto.very and is respon.- 
ding. to aq;. essenflaliy . private arid 
personal voice.! The novelist whose 
post widelV re*d book (New Grub 
Street) is at once a detailed window 
on the world pf late- Victorian liter- 
ary production - and an anguished cry 


juy-»u*ins 

would have been amused as 
Meanwhile, his birthplace - a 
Wakefield, a modest Georgian 
house behind an erstwhile chemni j 
shop, has been rescued in the nw* 
time by the efforts of a few w 
devotees from the attentions or 
demolition-minded local a ^° 
and, with financial help fro®.; . 
same authority, is in pi W* 55 ° ThlS . 
habilitation. if the Gissmg- ‘ . 
(formed in 1978) can raise enoj 
money, a small Gissing centre 
museum will be established . 
Recently, under the auspfo® 
the Trust and the Yorkshire . 
Association, some thirty-odd^S^. 
readers, plus eight guest • 

including Kprg and jHalpenn . i 
the West Coast tf-Anancjjg.. 
bled at Bretton Hall near Wa» ^ 
for a Giving symposium. ** » ^ 
way of literary conferences on.f 
tiafly tragic figures, it proved PJJ 
cuiarly jolly occasion. Who ^ js 
.George QissingTWho now.on^^ 
inclined to rfejond, does ™ - 
him? ; V •* •• 


■ v ■■ :* -S- i ; i 


to the editor 


The Afghan 
Revolution 

Sir. - Anthony Arnold (Letters. 
September 4) describes as absurd my 
contention (July 3) thal the root of 
the disagreement between HaFizullah 
Amin and the USSR concerned the 
interpretation of the Afghan revolu- 
tion - whether it was a national 
democratic or a socialist revolution. 
The evidence is against him, how- 
ever, and his remarks suggest that he 
does nol appreciate the political sig- 
nificance or the argument about 
labels. 

The theory of the national demo- 
cratic revolution was designed to 
cover those situations where the 
working class was insufficiently de- 
veloped to seize power and to gov- 
ern alone through its own party. At 
its formation in 1965 the People's 
Democratic Pnrty of Afghanistan en- 
dorsed this theory nnd reaffirmed its 
adherence to it in May 1978. Follow- 
ing the purge of the Parcham faction 


in July ana August 1978, references 
to the national democratic revolution 
became fewer and Khalqi policies 
made it clear that the party believed 
that it could govern alone, creating 
its own support through land reform 
and beating down opposition by 
force. From the early summer of 
1978 the USSR remonstrated against 
this policy, urging the formation of 
the united national front considered 
appropriate to the national democra- 
tic revolution. In June and July the 
PDPA seemingly accepted this 
advice, stopped land reform, and 
agreed to form a national front. 

It is evident, however, that a 
powerful section of the party, led by 
Amin, opposed this moderate policy, 
and its opposition was made plain in 
theoretical arguments. Amin argued 
thal the Afghan revolution was a 
new model of working-class revolu- 
tion and that the regime was a work- 
ing-class dictatorship. It was un- 
necessary that the working class 
should be in a majority for there to 
be a working-class revolution. The 
PDPA was a working-class party be- 
cause it had a working-class ideolo- 
gy. which It had acquired, as ii were, 
by osmosis from otner working-class 
parties. The practical implications of 
this, theoretical formulation are clear: 
Amin and his followers, in opposi- 
tion to the USSR, believed that they 
could govern alone with radical poli- 
cies suitable for a proletarian dicta- 
lorship. The Soviet objection to 
Amin was not (as Mr Arnold im- 
plies) that he was proposing to re- 
verse the ideological direction but 
that he wanted to advance along the 
path to socialism too quickly and 
that jn doing so he was endangering 
the gains or the revolution and im- 
portant Soviet interests. What direc- 
tion Amin might eventually have 
taken had he not been overthrown 
is, of course, another matter. 

The soundness of this interpreta- 


Brjan Aldiss's novels include A 
Rude Awqkenlng , 1978. 

Sydney Anglo is Professor of the 
History of Ideas at University Col- 
foge, Swansea. His books include 
spectacle, Pageantry and Early 
Tudor Policy, 1969, and The Entry 
Archauke Charles Into Bruges, 

M. M. Badawi is the author of A 
lj « induction to Modern Ara- 
bic Poetry, 1976. 

Judith OiERNAm’s most recent novel 
,a . ' the Daughter, published earlier 
this yew. ■ 

Martin. Cooper’s books include 
Ideas and Music ', "1966, hnd 

Beethoven: the Last Decade, 1970. 

N. B. -Davies is Demonstrator in, 
4oology at the University .of Cam- 
Sege' tad 8 * ?cUow 0 (Pembroke 

Ainsleb Embree is Professor of In- 
tonal Affairs at Columbia' Uni- 
vanity, New. York. 


lion has been confirmed by subse- 
quent events. Since ihe P.irriuunis 
were restored by Soviet arms ihe 
concept of the national democratic 
revolution has been reasserted, more 
conciliatory policies adopted, and the 
national front formed. The delay in 
the formation of the from may be 
explained partly by the extent of 
Afghan opposition to the regime and 
partly to continued opposition by 
Khalqis within the party. It is note- 
worthy that the Afghan revolution 
has never been described as socialist 
in any Soviet publication and thal 
among other charges against Amin is 
the contention that he pursued mis- 
taken leftist policies. 

Under the theory of the national 
democratic revolution the PDPA, as 
the so-called vanguard party, certain- 
ly controls policy and directs govern- 
ment, but it does share power in the 
sense of admitting other groups to 
discussions of policy and lo a share 
in government. 

M. E. YAPP. 

7 Woodstock Road North, St 
Albans, Hertfordshire, All 4QB. 

‘Why Viet Nam?’ 

Sir, - Whew! There are not many 
old wounds of the English-French- 
American (and Chinese) in-fighting 
in Indochina of 1945 which Dennis 
Duncanson does not gouge at in his 
review of Archimedes Patti’s Why 
Viet Naml (August 21). 

Without for a moment accepting 
much of what he says about Ho ana 
the Americans let me simply confine 
myself to the slur he casts on Lieute- 
nant-Colonel A. Peter Dewey, a dis- 
tinguished young officer, the son of a 
Republican Congressman from Chi- 
cago, a Yale graduate, a one-time 
correspondent of the Chicago Dally 
News in Paris who covered tne fall of 


note that the OSS mission arrived in 
Saigon some ten dais before Gracev 
and that until Gracev'* arrival the 
city had been relatively quiet. 

Dewey was murdered oil Septem- 
ber 1*145 at about I.Ju pm mu 
lar from the house where the OSS 
was headquartered, probably by 
Vietnamese who mistook him for a 
French officer. This was the day he 
was scheduled to leave Saigon under 
(he expulsion order issued ny Gener- 
al Graccy. Many circumstances of 
Dewey's death still remain unclear 
und his body was never recovered. 

In a tribute to Dewey in the New 
York Times the late Arthur Krock 
wrote: “Peter Dewey boldly met every 
risk which high spirit, total absence 
of physical fear, and hatred of auto- 
cracy impelled him to seek. He sur- 
vived these, to he shot from ambush 
by natives whose protest against 
foreign domination he hnd examined 
with the sympathy he felt for all who 
are thus subject. It is one of the first 
American casualties in the bodeful 
era of peace-making llml has re- 
leased passions as violent as those of 
war". 

In fact, Colonel Dewey was the 
first American casualty in the Viet- 
nam war, a noble young man whose 
memory is venerated by all who 
knew him and alt, I should have 
supposed, who knew of hint. Had 
there been more Peter Deweys in 
Indochina in 1945 fewer Peter Dew- 
eys would have been killed there in 
the years to come. 

HARRISON E. SALISBURY. 

Box 70, Taconic, Connecticut 
06079. 


France, who joined the Polish Army 
fighting in France, returned to the 
United States after the French defeat 
and enlisted in the US Army, serving 
as an intelligence officer in Africa, 
parachuted into occupied France for 
the OSS and ultimately headed the 
OSS mission which reached Saigon 
in early September 1945’. 

This is the unnamed man whom 
Dennis Duncanson dismisses in the 
words: “Its leader [Colonel Dewey] 
made such a nuisance of himself that 
[General] Gracey ordered him out". 
Mr Duncanson goes on to make a 
rather turgid comparison of Dewey 
with young John Birch, the Amer- 
ican officer who was killed in China 
and whose name was adopted by the 
John Birch Society. 

Mr Duncanson does not mention 
that General Gracey did everything 

B " 'i to prevent the OSS mission 
by Colonel Dewev from 
coming to Saigon and that the mis- 
sion was permitted to come after an 
American protest caused Mountbat- 
ten to overrule Gracey. Nor does he 


‘Labyrinths’ 

Sir, - I can add to Terry Hunt's 
versions of Borges (Letters. Septem- 
ber 11). He quotes from the Penguin 
edition of Borges's Labyrinths the 
following; “with its architecture and 
its pfoying cards, with the dread of 
its mythologies and the murmur [sic] 
of its languages”. Alastair Reid's 
translation of the original has this: 
“with its architecture and its playing 


cards, its mythological terrors ana 
the sound of its dialects”. This is 
much nearer to the other version by 
Sherry Morgan that Mr Hunt also 
quotes, even though that appears to 
arrive in English filtered through the 
French. 

Hie clue to the mystery is simple. 
Mr Irby may be a distinguished His- 

g inist but he cannot write intelligible 
nclish. Hie Penguin Labyrinths 
adds an Iridescence lo Borges that I 
do not think can be found in the 
original. Mr Irby, in “Death and the 
Compass”, has “the numbered divisi- 
bility of ajall”. Another translator, 
Norman Thomas di Giovanni has 
"the numbered chambers of a cell 
block”, which at least has the merit 


uf making sense. When Mr Irby has 
(in the Circular Ruins) ‘‘the unani- 
mous night”. Mr di Giovanni has 
“the encompassing night"; when Irby 
puts forward “the in finite villages” 
am! "Ihe violent inoiinliiinMde”. di 
Giovanni gives us “the numberless 
villages" and “the steep slopes of Ihe 
mountain''. 

Ihe inference is dear. Unless 
Borges is lo rank as a master of 
nonsense prose, the Penguin edition 
is misleading and should he with- 
drawn. For further discussion of the 
matter ! refer your readers to an 
article. “Borges and hi-i Translators" . 
which l published in Lines Review 49 
(1974). 

PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 

Department of English Literature, 
University of Glasgow, Glasgow GI2 
800. 


‘Renaissance 

Self-Fashioning’ 

Sir, - Aren't ellipses wonderful? 
In his review of mv Renaissance Self- 
Fashioning: from More to 

Shakespeare (September 4), Alastair 
Fowler is determined to use me for 
(he most part a& an example of one 
of those critics who “seem to work 
on the assumption thal men have 
always been pretty much the same; 
so that no endeavours of scholarship 

- no constructs of former sensibility 

- can possibly take us further than 
simply reading, us if the work hnd 
been written today". No matter that 
my book consistently argues the 
opposite case; after all. Mr Fowler 
can quote me; “As Stephen Green- 
blatt puis it, ‘we need . . . bring no- 
thing to the text but ourselves. ’"The 
ellipsis here is for the crucial words 
“at this level”, the level in question 
being one 1 regard as inadequate 
precisely because it is insufficiently 
grounded in the text's specific histor- 
ical and cultural situation. My next 
sentence is “Fuller understanding, 
however, requires that we confront 
not only personal history but the 
history of peoples" (p 179). 

Does this mean that Alastair Fow- 
ler and I in fact agree? Not really. 
Our differences are most clenrly illu- 
minated by this remark that “even 
the moral and theological debates 
that troubled (he sixteenth century 
were not merely power struggles: 
they had real substnnee”. 1 hadnot, 
of course, said that they were “mere- 
ly" power struggles, but the opposi- 
tion between power and “real sub- 
stance", particularly in the cases of 
More and Tyndale, seems to me 
hopelessly wrong, nor would it be 
wise to assume such an opposition 
for much of Renaissance culture. 

One last note. ■ Alastair Fowler 
writes, “When Oreenblatt chooses to 
ask about exploitation of the Third 
World, Tudor culture must learn the 
new term and come as clean as it 


can". I plead guilty to taking a dim 
view of ihe Tudors in Ireland and 
the Spanish in the Americas, hut the 
new term “Third World” - comically 
inappropriate in the context of six- 
teenth -century England - is Mr Fow- 
ler's own. 

STEPHEN OREENBLATT. 

Department of English. University 
of California. Berkeley. California 
94720. 


Japan and 
Nuclear War 

Sir. - Professor Vincent's review 
(September 1 1) casts a cold eye upon 
lhe political rise and thought of Mr 
Bonn, and somewhat beyond. His 
comment that “The expenment of a 


Among this week’s contributors 

Philippa Foot is Professor, of Phi- Dotus Lanoley Moore's books in- 
losoplty at the University of Califor- elude Lord Byron: Accounts Ren- 
nia, Los Angeles, and author of Fir- dered, 1974, and Ada, Countess of 
lues ahd Vices, 1980. Lovelace ; 1977. 


Peter Gretton's books include Cri- 
sis Convoy: the Story of HX231, 
1974. 

Phyllis Grosskurth is working on a 
•biography of Melanie Klein. 

Julie 1 Hankey’s theatre-historical 
edition of Richard III was published 
earlier this year. 

R. V. Holdsworth’s edition of Mid- 
dleton and Rowley’s A, Fair Quarrel 
was published, in 1974. 

R. J. Holunodale’s books include 
Thomas Mann: a Critical Study, 
1971, and Nietzsche, 1974, 

OEpfPREY tfoSKiNo’s Bkyond Social-, t 
lit Realism: . fiction '.since "Ivan 
Denisovich" was published last year. 

Eri£ Korn is. an antiquarian boolc- 
scller inXopdpn. . / -■ 

T ' ';V . '■ ' ‘ . 


William S. McFeely's Grant: A 
Biography is published this month. 

Lucy Mair's books include Marriage , 
1971, and African Kingdom, 19/7. 

j. Mordaunt Crook’s most recent 
book, William Burges and ihe. High 
Victorian Dream, was published , ear- 
lier this year. 

Edwin Morgan's collections, of 
•poems include Star Gate, 1979. 

Kenneth O. Morgan's most recent 
book is Rebirth of a Nation :■ Walts 
1880-1980,. 1981. 

Paul Muldoon’s most recent . collec- 
tion of -poems is Why Brownlee Left, 

1980,; ■: .! 

David Noses is & TectuVtr hv English 
at King’s College, London. 

' Richard Osborne 1* a. regular Contri- 
butor to Gramophone. 1 ... ' 


nuclear-free zone in a war against a 
nuclear power has after all been 
tried ai Hiroshima’' seems lo err in 
taste as well as fact, bearing in mind 
that prior to the American action (lie 
whole Earih, no! merely Japan, 
might reasonably have been de- 
scribed as a nuclear-free zone. 
Perhaps it would not he unduly 
pedantic and deficient in a sense of 
humour to suggest lluit it was the 
Americans rather than the Japanese 
who were experimenting, and that 
since that time the countries which 
have run the greatest risk of nuclear 
attack have been those which possess 
nuclear weapons. 

MARTIN BLYTH. 

74 Danccouit Road, Pnrksione, 
Poole, Dorset BH14 0PH. 

Henry Fielding 

Sir, - If Donald Greene (Septem- 
ber II) really chinks Walpole sub- 
scribed to ten volumes of Fielding's 
Miscellanies, he must either believe 
that the Miscellanies came out ns one 
volume, or else that Walpole bought 
three sets and a third. 

CLAUDE RAWSON. 

Department of English, University 
of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL, 


Ol 


D. D. R. Owen's books Tnclude The 
Legend of Roland: A Pageant of the 
Middle Ages,. 1973. ■ . . 

Phyllis M. Calmer is Director Of 
Women’s Studies Graduate Program 
at George Washington University, 
Washington DC. 

Tom. Phillips's books include A 
Humume/it:- A Treatment of a Victo- 
rian Novel, 1980. 

Nrsta Roberts’s, books. include Men- 
tal Wealth and Mental Illness, . 1 967, 
and The Face of . France, 1976.; 

Frances Spalding’s biography of 
Roger Fry was published last yeqf .. 

CusniNO Strqut’s The Veracious Im- 
agination:' Essays on American His- 
tory, Literature and Biography was 
published earlier this year, 

Gillian Tin Pall’s most recent novel 
is The Intruder, 1979. 

D. M. Thomas's most recent novel is 
The White' Hotel,. 1980. 

A'- N. WiLSOp is Literary Editor of 
The Spectator. His novels include 
The Healing Art, 1980. 


A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH EMPIRICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Raymond Kent 

Exemlnas lhe British tradition of qodol 
Inquiry nnd focuses attention an ihPM 
pioneering IntSvIduales.a. Booth, 

Mayhnw, lhe Webbs, who want out Inio 
(he field to cot lea data (or ttamMlws. 

The book also looks at prawnt day trends 
In research and the world of 
contemporary Brilteh Kactdoglita. 
066600416 1 hardback £14.00 
0 660 006S04 paperback £6.85 

THE DESIGN AND 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
SURVEY QUESTIONS 

WiMiamA, Be/son 
DemontirafM how major 
ml sunder standing a of survey questions 
occur, and presents a eat of qukMnai for 
aucceaalul question (ormutaflon and 
pre-tetilno. An essential book lor all those 
engaged In social and builnsH research • 
and communicators In afl IMds. 

0660 00420 BC22.60 

CREATIVE THINKING 
AND BRAINSTORMING 

J. Geoffrey RawBrumn 

IdBntiflw the berrlnrm lo Creative thinking -. 

and shows how they can be removed. 

Tho book flwe on lo eat out systamatlo 
procodurae for organising effective 
brainstorming sessions and lor evaluating 
the Ideas produced. 

0 666 00247 8 £8.60. 

TRANSPORT 
RESEARCH FOR 
SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Edited by Stout Yam* 

. Thwe vohimea contain the pfpertgiyefi 
at the I860 World Conference on . 
Transport Reaearch.Theconrewnca dealt 
with <JI modes and forma ol urban, 

■ regional and btlemaUonal transport for 
. both paasangera and freight, and wKhttia 
transport problem* otbomdovaloplqg 
and more tnduMrialaed countries.. 

0 E6S 00604 2 4 volumes £86.00 


Gower Publishing Company Limited 
Gower House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
HariipshlreGUll 3HR 
Telephone: Aldershot (0262)331551 
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Honour and its enemies 


- ■ ~ Ivanhoc (IK2H). Thai hook was The 

d t «« j i r* i Hr nail Stone of Honour, and its 

By J. [Mora aunt CrOOK author was Kenelm Henry Digby. It 
■■ ■ i — ■»— — — ■ a first appeared anonymously in 1K22 

MARK GIKOl’ARD: and 1823. with the subtitle ‘ Rules 

, r . „ . ... . . for the Gentle men of England . An 

The Return In Camelot expanded edition, subtitled “The 

Chi vnlry ami the English Gentleman T rue 5 enSL . and Practice of Chivalry" 
312pp. Yale University Press. £12.50. appeared under DigViy's name in 
U 300 02739 7 ' four volumes in 1828-29 nnd 1844-48, 


gentleman: chivalry had no essen- Wood - makes the most of that 
tial connexion wiili birth . . . [For memorable fiasco. So does his 

Dighy) character (was) more im- account of the young Victoria and 

portanl than intellect . . . |and| Albert dancing at a fancy-dress ball 

the money-making class was ... at Buckingham Palace in 1842, dis- 

ihc origin of nearly all that was guised as Edward III and Queen 
wrong in England. Philippa. (Even Sir Robert Peel 

came in Van Dyke costume.) 


U 2pp. Yale University Press. £12.50. appeared under DigViys name in Digby. therefore, was “one of the r .. . 

J 300 02739 7 ' four volumes in 1828-29 and 1844-48, founding fathers of the cold bath and It was Thomas Carlyle and the 

- enlarged to five volumes in 1877. the cold clip", and he taught View- Christian Socialists - J. M. Ludlow. 
. , . , tu . r These were followed in 183I-4U hv rian ucnlteinen to despise money - "■ u - Maurice, C panes Kingsley, 

The age of chivalry is gone. Th.il uf | more gargantuan tomes entit- that is money dcriveJ from trade, Thomas Hughes and E. V. Neale - 

sophislcrs, eco„j.,n.sl S , »nd calcub- KS nr ,1™“/ unhallowed by ago. who I rambled such frivolities into 

tors, has succeeded; and the glory of ^ Burne-Jones kept them by his the language of muscular Chnstian- 

hk SSL bedside all Jm life. 1 Sillyish books . Digby was a Romantic Tory, and ily And It was 


Digby was a Romantic Tory, and 


who translated such frivolities into 
the language of muscular Christian- 
ity. And It was the great, post- 


Burke's lament in 1790, in hi s Re flee- — ^ con ? ^ his rirtrZd Arnold, public school headmasters - 

lions on the HevaUmon m France, lielp it. l like them": Digby the Romantic Tories of Young Eng- Cotton of Marlborough, Perceval of 

f“ r „ ne ? “ft" PJfKlSS' came of an Anglo-Irish gentry farm- land. But several of those who Clifton. Warre of Eton 7 who in turn 


„ Ltiuc L-. .. £ Wlirthv fellow, who might have Lord Broughum of Brougham Hall. Second World War too: my own 

amtudes. nnd n spec! rum • stepped out of the canvas of some Lord Durham of Lambton Castle, school had a Gothic chimnevpiece by 

images - lusted from the French Rev- ■ ■ llis Father's Charles Tennyson of Bayons Manor, Tuelon, inscribed “Figlu the Good 

olutipn lo the First World War. It "gW in«. g e of Colonel Wildman of Newstead Fight", festooned with sporting 

supplies Dr Girouard with an | cr j? under some cmss-lciu'd Abbey, Edward Bulwcr-Lytton of trophies and flanked by portraits or 
r»:X S 3nuW!L X™“- Kncbwor.h: all .he* /ombined vd “Elen chapel hJiir Galahad 

l time/ot. graduate at Trinity Cambridge Ik- paternalism and radicalism, a love of ■» oil , Clifton chapel had him in 

Girouard is an architectural Ins- * us a | reacJy besotted with the Middle battlements and a love of land. Their stained glass. Eton produced Field 

KNriwi villa, half n dozen books under AfiCS . onc ' nigh , h c hjd - in Kj„ g - S creed was the creed of the Duke of Marshal Earl Roberts. Clifton Pro- 

his belt: his Victorian Country House College Chapel and kept vigil there St Aldegonde in Disraeli's novel ducod Field Marshal Earl Haig . . . 

(1971; 1979) is already it classic ami ti |] j® wn [ n 1825 he became a Ro- Lothair : “St. Aldegonde held ex- Eton boys swung together in John- 

his Life in the English Country man Catholic. His vision of the treme opinions, especially on politic- son’s 'Boating Song : Clifton boys 

House (1978) is h best-seller. But mc dicvnl world was now complete, ftl r.ffairs, being u republican of the thundered towards the twilight goal 

Camclot is not a work of architect u- “The Broad Stone of Honour , Dr reddest dye. He was opposed to privi- in Newbolt's ‘The Best School of 

ral history, still less a piece of art Girouard explains, lege, and indeed to all orders of AH' . . The Georgian gentleman 

history. It deals chiefly with ideas. ... men, except dukes, who were a had been a mail of taste. His Victo- 

Even so it hardlv ranks as intcllcc- is full of enemies. They include necessity. He was also strongly in rian counterpart was, above all, a 


Even so it harulv ranks as intellec- 
tual history: its philosophical content 
is negligible. It takes the form of an 
essay - but not an essay of the beffes 
terms type: the writing is seldom 
more than workmanlike. No, what 
we have here is really a prime exam- 
ple of the higher journalism, profes- 
sionally edited, beautifully packaged 
and brilliantly timed. It should sell 
like hot cuke's nt Chrisimus. Winter 
1981-82 looks set fair for nostalgia 
and romanticism: William Burges at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Ejicaiibur nt every other cinema, and 
the Return to Cametot In every book- 
shop. At thii rate we shall soon be 


The Broad Stone of Honour , Dr reddest dye. I te was opposed to pnvt- in iNewooits ine best acnooi oi 

iirouard explains. lege, and indeed to all orders of AH' . . The Georgian gentleman 

men. except dukes, who were a had been a mail of taste. Flis Victo- 

is full of enemies. They include necessity. He was also strongly in rian counterpart was, above all, a 

atheists, deists, rationalists, Radic- favour of the equal division of all man of honour, 

als, Americnns, Utilitarians, and property, except land. Liberty de- D D , .... 4 Ir . 

supporters of both dictatorship and p en ded on lano and the greater the Pre-Raphaelite attitudes and Court- 

democracy .... The distinctive vir- landowners, the greater the liberty l * “ ,h ? ch j, valric spiril HES 
lues of the chivalrous men. accord- •• muted into art and manners - might 

ing to Digby, were belief and trust almost be seen ns an escapist release 

in God, generosity, high honour, This dream of an organic commun- from public school mores. Girouard- 
independence, truthfulness, loyalty ity, hierarchical, pre-industrial and certainly has great fun with the Four 
to friends and leaders, hardihood content - n dream adumbrated with Friends of Bnddesley Clinton and the 
and contempt of luxury, courtesy, rather more subtlety by Coleridge life and loves of Wilfrid Sea wen 
modesty, humanity, rind respect and Southey - had or course its Blunt. The pnintings of Burne-Jones 
for women . . . Anyone who pos- comic side. Giroimrd’s chapter on represented - confessedly - a land- 


alutost be seen ns an escapist release 
This dream of an organic commun- from public school mores. Girouard. 
ity, hierarchical, pre-industrial and certainly has great fun with the Four 
content - a dream adumbrated with Friends of Bnddesley Clinton and the 


sessed or acquired these qualities the Eglinton Tournament (1839) - scape of dreams. “The curtain lias 
was chivalrous, and therefore a and its dress-rehearsal in St John’s been lit ted", Walter Crane recalled. 


aiiujj. r\i mis i avv 911011 auun ut » • ^ % . 

P^rune M mister. 1 f 3 Arthiir and anti- Arthur 


Girounrd's story starts with the _ . - ... 

Elizabethan and Jacobean age, the Yet it attracts scholars and, more on one’s viewpoint), the Alliterative 

Indian summer of medieval chivalry: R w n n d n won important, a loyal public far beyond Morte Arthure {AM A), It is from a 

the last tournament probably took D J IV ' Britain; and it is not insignificant selection of papers delivered at that 

place in 1624. Then, skipping the ■■ ■ . = that a co-editor of the first volume in congress that Karl Heinz Gdller has 

Age of Reason, we jump to the TOSHIYUKI TAKAMIYA and DEREK t ! ie se ™ s . ' s Japanese. The truth is compiled his volume, for which he 

Windsor Castle of George III, the BREWER (Editors): Uial the legends fortune was made passes in review the critical ballle- 

Corontition of George IV. nnd the nf M -. nPW ° nce il was adopted by some of the lines. He then gives his own inter- 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. More “ V, e n finest craftsmen In world literature; pretation of the AM A, regarding It 

than anyone it was the Laird of BrcNver - ^'.50. for they, in turn, have inspired as an anti-romance and a warning to 

Abbotsford who begnn thnt transla- 0 85991 068 7 crisis, musicians, and a host of tel- rulers on the folly of war, a view 

.. .. .1 . . ■ _ _r - Iam rtf tolsi nilin kniro moWinforl . C .1 ...lJI...,!.. 1 


Age of Reason, we jump to the TOSHIYUKI TAKAMIYA and DEREK Ie . r ' es , ' s Japanese. The truth is compiled his volume, for which he 
Windsor Castle of George III, the BREWER (Editors): dtal the legends fortune was made passes in review the critical ballle- 

Coronution of George IV. nnd the nf M -, nrv ° nce il was adopted by some of the lines. He then gives his own inter- 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. More „ * p “ . . , V. « « finest craftsmen In world literature; pretation of the AM A, regarding It 


lion of chivalry into a code of mnn- kadi ht?in 7 i ru ipdiinri* 
.ners for Victorian gentlemen which ™ I 5 EL 

■ is G irouard’s cenlranheme . “ We enn 

only now look back on it”. Scott A Renssessment of the Poem 
explains, "as u beautiful and fantastic I86()p. Cambridge: D. S. Brewer. £ 
piece of frostwork, which has dls- 0 85991 075 X 

solved in. the beams of the sun". ... -■■ ■ - 

Chivalry survived only in so far as its pujj 0 f sound scholarship, 
best elements had been absorbed minted almost without ble 


lers of tales who have mediated be- which, in a further contribution, col- 
tween the literary master-works and ours bis reading of Arthur's dream 


the popular imagination. 

Malory may not have been the 


of the dragon and bear. 


I0 , „ , . p. c n „|,, n tvtaiorv^^ may not nave been the Another scholar, Maureen Fries, 

»i^g^nbPr? 7 ^ n \^ e ® Icwer ^ 17-59, most su ° t J. e *l iese craftsmen but, sees the poem as the tragedy of g 
0 85991 075 X as some of the essays devoted to him flawed monarch; but Arthur, savs 

=== ====== ===== — ; here show, he was much more than a Anke j ansse n In his analysis of the 

Full of sound scholarship, and jobbing summarizer and renovator of dream of Fortune’s wheel, is not a 
printed almost without blemish, inherited texts. Jill Mann, for Inst- trulv trade hem. To Manfred Mar. 


best elements had been absorbed printed almost without blemish. Inherited texts. Jill Mann, for Inst- truly trade hero. To Manfred Mar- 

inlo the code of a gentlemen; "From (heje two volumes introduce a new ance, concludes from her study of km a review of the language and 

the wild and overstrained courtesies senes dedicated to Arthurian Stud- the concept of adventure that what sty i e reveals paradox ambicultv and 

of Chivalry has been derived our ies. The subject is one of today’s he has to say transcends simple Ideas a deep authorial scepticism. Other 

present system of manners". Byron's few growth industries. Why should of knighthood to embrace "an chapters deal with the poet’s audi- 


scorn for medieval bric-ft-brac - he 
talks of "monstrous mummeries” in 
the preface to Childe Haroide (1813) 
- was the scorn of a Regency buck. 


- was the scorn of a Regency buck, born of a nostalgia for his far-off his transposition of the Grail quest context and with the laments that 
Such attitudes were soon eclipsed, golden days (they tarnish before our from the French. Derek Brewer’s punctuate the narrative. In the latter 
By the 1840s there was n new rever- eyes | n the Alliterative Morte introductory survey charts the main, feature, Renate Haas Buds signifi- 
ence in the salons of London, and Arthure)! Perhaps our national pride currents in Malorian interpretation cant analogies with the Chanson de 


But the book which launched . the magne ■ 
Victorian revival 7 of chivalry was .'.legend d 
neither Quentin Outward (1822) nor in .the \ 
The Talisman' (1825), nor even political 


^ \i*. 

v '. ! 



‘ Muny tilings are good io look upon nnd 
|^|k. ‘ . bring enjoyment and happiness, but the 

5 ^, ! . blind must live in a land of darkness, 

jyf a m l ITI rnn They cn n. however, s ( ill enjoy i he pleasure 
Mr SIllH I ITihV of reading by the free loan .of. specially 
A uiumw-uv pnjjurctj books In Braille and Moon 
'■ supplied by tpU Library. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS . 

•' ’ : AND Sl/B^CRfPTfONS. 

ft ■ ^ ar6 urgently needed nnd will be gratefully 

received bv the Secretary. 


......... . . poets atutuaes into a new perspec- 

ical and ideological aspirations, by a second Japanese scholar; and, tive and perhaps modify the fashlon- 
— - alter some intricate detective work in ably harsli judgments on the figure 

■ ,L L ■ Hni of Arthur as Presented here. 

by 8 the aLost traditionaRdentity pa- • For *Ws volume the doomed 
rade,. with Richard R. Griffith’s con- n ’ on ? rc 9 receives more censure than 
fideht finger pointing not lo the admiration or sympathy. His lavish 
.shady gentleman' from Newbold ' |“J • s 'B n ?l 8 °ot bis largesse- but his 
Revel, but to a Tliomas Malory ® u ft°ny. hu pnde is decried as sinful 
of Pdpworth St Ashes. i. arro ga*w» ; and bombast; as for his 

* . .... ' martial prowess, this is an expression 

The volume. dedicated to , the of his blind hatred and brutality; he 
memory of .Engine Vihaver, who is- a “tyrannical and barbaric con- 
contributed to U a typicghyjearnpd queror, who carts nothing for- the 

and 1 tm hhtmir accbh nn ' il..„ .f ts i _ « 


'Hmflymi are urgent arid Ulumihating essay on ' Taws .of. God an^chK^C^Iter); 

WB MWWWWW ^ tved b > : the Stct&uy. . . ... j prose styte. ViWr’s death ;cast' a-,in diort. 

clouq. over .the twelfth international ; warn his riephew is Utile better; ‘lack- 
™ ■ L»J ^ t L nn u 8 1 ' q ^^^4 huna u n s .^ety at ; jng : wisdom and moderation, and 

patron- hi.h MAjrj»rv Tin: Qt'i.t.N AradN: Tar Mareui* «i Narmpnbj, C.B.K,' I •. . ; KegeosDurg ui , 1Y7V, . Whereoneof * • bloodthirsty.* in his’ monomaniacs I 

CROMWELL RD„ BREDBURY, STOCKPORT, SK62SC ; lh ? . iqu; und er ipjda l ispitlny w. obwiiipft wlii frvww. The ea.e 


( RtgtrterAi under SaihfniJtA xsisrance At t, ItrlSl 


“and we had a glimpse into . . a 
twilight world of dark mysterious 
woodland, haunted streams, meads 
of dark green starred with burnine 
flowers, veiled in a dim and mystic 
light, and stained with low-toned 
crimson and cold". Still, the moral 
landscape of Newbolt’s Clifton was 
not so very far away. Tennyson, in 
fact, supplied a direct link between 
both worlds: “Live pure, speak true, 
right wrong, follow the King". 

Towards the end of the Victorian 
age, all these strands - romantic, 
Christian, neo-feudal - found their 
fulfilment in the imperial dream. Be- 
tween 1874 and 1902 the British 
Empire was increased by 4,750,000 
square miles. "I contend”, 
announced Cecil Rhodes in 1877, 
"that we are the first race in the 
world, and that the more of the 
world we inhabit, the better it is for 
the human race”. The qualities of 
future Rhodes Scholars were to echo 
the qualities of Kenelm Digby's 
Christian gentleman: “fondness of, 
and success in manly outdoor sports 
. . . qualities of manhood, truth, 
courage, devotion to duty, sympathy 
for the protection of the weak, kina- 
liness, unselfishness and fellowship" 
- qualities held to be far more impor- 
tant than personal drive, business 
sense or even “literary and scholastic 
attainments". These were the qual- 
ities which cast a golden glow about 
the English gentleman in nis decline. 
These were the qualities handed on 
from Malory to Tennyson, from 
Kenelm Digby to Baden-Powell, 
from Carlyle and Kingsley to Gener- 
al Gordon and Captain Oates. These 
were the qualities which went down 
at last in (he mud and blood of 
Flanders. 

Thank God we know they bailed well 

In the Inst great game of all. 

“There Hre times", Dr Qirouard con- 
cludes. “when the Greni War can 
seem like a nightmare parody of the 
Eglinton Tournament". 


be made against Charlemagne and 
Roland. One of the greatest 
strengths of these legends, and one 
that raises them above the level of 
the folktale, is precisely that their 
heroes are not ideal figures, but 
share the foibles nnd failings of com- 
mon mortality. The medieval epic 
and romance at their best did temper 
glorious heroism with error nnu 
human frailty, and the most gifted 
authors saw and expressed both sides 
in narratives touched by ambivalence 
and frequently (if less often than 
some might claim) by irony. Critics, 
on the other hand, are more inclinea 
to the monoptic view as they P}* 1 ^ 
their own particular lines of inter- 
pretation, keen to enrol the pMU 
into their own clubs, governed jum 
as much by the fashions and pre- 
judices of the day as were tne 
medieval writers. 

The greatest of the Arthurian ro- 
mances (with the pious exception . 
the Queste del Saint Gnud) were 
so much exemplary as 
pieces aimed at intelligent P uW r~! 
posing a variety of problems ou 
leaving the answers open. « 
true of Malory, it is more so ot 
poet of the AM A. In these .two 
Arthurian volumes, no 
perhaps receive their final anw^ 
out the discussions are as snwwwy 
conducted as they are stimulating. 

The Proceedings of the Battle 
ence on , Anglo-Norman Studies «Ji 
1980, has recently been jpffcg* 1 
(241pp. Woodbridge: BoydeU njjj-. 
£17.50. 0 85115 142 6). This g 
volume Of the Proceedings has w 
edited by R. Allan Brown and m- 

of Westminster- Af)bey*by ( R. U- 
Gem, "The Qesta Hotmawionm 
Ducum " ' : by Elizabeth M' ^ ;• , ■ ^ 
Houts, "The doming of the Clu la ^ 
by Brian Golding. ^Land afld po^' 
in the eleventh den tiny > °y ; . fl 

: Williams, Arid “The b«4 n .T n % W. 
Honour of Clare”, by T R lc J ,artl “ . 
•firner;.-': ’! •: v V ’ 
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The decent knightly thing 


By Sydney Anglo 


MAi.COLM VALE: 

War and Chivalry 

206pp. 30 plates. Duckworth. £18. 

H 7156 1042 2 

“It is impossible to be chivalrous 
without a horse”, wrote the late Den- 


holm-Young.' thereby imposing an 
intolerable burden upon those who 
hold open doors for ladies, help the 


elderly across crowded thorough- 
fares, or in any way succour tne 
weak and afflicted. The problem is 
not merely semantic. Is the historian 
to interpret ideas so rigidly (hat any 
change is regarded as decay: or is he 
to recognize that ideas, like knights, 
arc errant and that it is his business 
lo enable a reader to follow these 
changes wherever (hey may lead? 

Chivalry is a special problem for it 
lias almost always been deemed de- 
cadent. Already in the twelfth cen- 
tury it seemed contaminated by 
adulterous courtly love; and in the 
thirteenth century there were ample 
signs of degeneracy: ladies nttonned 
shows where transvestite knights 
might sometimes be locked in com- 
bat: Henri de Loan regretted that 
knights were motivated in tourna- 
ments by greed alone; and Llull 
attempted to stop the rot by giving 
knighthood the status of clergy and 
encouraging warriors to learn now to 
read. Two nundred years later. Cax- 
ton translated Lluil’s Ordre of City- 


tccts an increasing emphasis on 
nubility of virtue, Custiglione's per- 
fect courtier, so popular throughout 
the later Rcnnissancc. was still ex- 
pected to be of noble birth. 

Vale next (Chapter Two) tackles 
orders of chivalry, generally re- 
garded as evidence of a gross discre- 
pancy between exalted aspirations 
and "decadent aristocratic frivolity", 
but here shown to have been politi- 
cally purposive. That the insignia of 
a knightly order could he employed 
in diplomacy is obvious and, though 
its practical efficacy in this respect 
was severely limited, much the same 
might be said of the dynastic mar- 
riage. More positive results were 
achieved, and doubtless expected, 
from the very structure of an order 
such as the Toison d'Or which was 
so decisively under the sovereignly 
of the ruler that, if you appeared ill 
public wearing the collar of the 
order, “you were the Duke of Bur- 
gundy’s man”. Philip the Good was 
sufficiently adroit to exploit its uni- 
fying ami disciplinary potentialities. 


neys and individual deeds of bravery 
in battle: but this serves only to 
demonstrate the longevity of ehival- 
ric notions, and Castigfirme’s own 
incapacity as a soldier and military 
thinker. 

The crucial point is this: the tilt 
became the most popular form of 
mock combat precisely because it 
was simultaneously (he safest way for 
knights to perform quasi-military 
evolutions before spectators, and the 
simplest contest to regulate, watch, 
and score. In fuel. Vale’s emphasis 
on the large set -piece tournaments of 
the Burgundian court does little lo 
advance his case, this would have 
been better served hy reference to 
(he more frequent small-scale en- 
counters, which indicate that some 
warriors at least were anxious to 
keep up their military training. The 
scores achieved by competing knights 
are also illuminating. The standard 
of lilting in the late fifteenth century 
was alarmingly variable and even this 
deteriorated as chivalry entered the 
sixteenth century. Commyncs's sneer 


vnlry to remedy the ineptitude of 
contemporary knights; and 150 years 
later still Vulson collected a mass of 


material - much of it from the fif- 
teenth century - showing the corrupt 
nobility of his own day how they 
ought to behave. 

Modern historians, too, have been 
troubled by chivalric decay. Impress- 
ed by the distance between the lofty 
principles of honour expressed in 
literature and the brutal realities of 
warfare and political behaviour, they 
have tended to regard the fourteenth 
and, more especially, the fifteenth 
centuries as the truly decadent era - 
a view reinforced by the commonly- 
held opinion that, by this time, 
changing military techniques had 
rendered the heavy cavalry charge 
virtually obsolete as the prime battle- 
winner. This orthodoxy has coloured 
every aspect of the study of the 
period; and Malcolm Vale’s purpose 
is to test its validity. As he admits in 
his opening sentence, "the cult of 
chivalry in the Middle Ages is not a 
subject that lends itself easily to 
analysis": but he shares Huizinga’s 
belief that “every delusion or opin- 
ion of an epoch” has the status of a 
fact - something still frequently 
ignored by historians, who consider 
that the irrelation between ideas and 
practical affairs is altogether too 
treacherous a ground on which to 
tread. The author modestly slates his 
purpose as being a "consideration of 
some aspects of the relationship be- 
tween the chivalric ideals of honour 
and virtue and their expression in 
war, politics and ceremony during 
the fifteenth century"; and the struc- 
ture of his book closely pursues this 
aim after a short introduction setting, 
out Huizinga's influential evocation 
of the Middle Ages. 

-The literature of honour and vir- 
tue is first discussed, and the classic- 
al inspiration of much Burgundian 
writing, with Us emphasis on the 
Roman concepts of discipline and 
service in peace and war, revealed, 
i ue. old nobility, faced by "clercs et 

£ ns de rbbbe longue”, recognized 
a value of education and the fact 
that birth was no longer sufficient to 
maintain supremacy at court. There 
was thus a demand for illumination 
on . me nature of nobility; and a 
series of didactic works stressed the 
ennobling effects of physical courage 
end . fear of reproach. There was, 
Byy^l'.in all this. an undercurrent 
. “T ,ch Dr Vale recognizes but does 
2? sufficiently bring <mt: ; Under- the 
■’Bfti- af v. l S"i« I n °blesi were dpf 
re aping skills in self-advancement to 
counter the achievements of non- 
i COun(il Hors. This was : to have 
:^uclal| consequences in the sixteenth 
kntght9 were transmuted 
■ 0 «tyrtiets; and, whereas Vale d$- 



though under his clumsy and inflexi- 
ble son, it was employed “not merely 
as an instrument of control, but of 
prosecution”, and its chivalric pre- 
tensions foundered. 

The tournament was another 
attempt to transpose chivalric ideas 
into actuality, generally adjudged by 
historians as a total failure, and 
Vale devotes his third chapter to the 
problem? posed by the antithesis be- 
tween violent early tournaments and 
their fifteenth-century successors. 
Central to this issue is the rela- 
tionship between mock combat and 
real warfare; and here the direction 
of the author's argument is urifclear. 
That the tournament was truly the 
“school of prowess” for much of its 
history is indisputable. However, de- 
spite the fact that the evolution of 
lance technique was virtually com- 
plete well before the ertd of the 
fourteenth century, new methods of 
battle combining more efficient, pro- 
jectile weaponry and infantry orga- 
nization had already robbed the 
heavy cavalry of its supremacy. It 
did enjoy a renaissance towards the 
end ot the period under discussion, 
but the knight was no longer the 
most significant force in battle. 

This prompts two queries. One of 
these, as to the way in which knights 
often adapted to new bpttpr inte- 
grated military techniques, is well 
dealt with in this book.' The other 
concerns whether or not the tourna- 
ment remained a realistic training- 
ground for war: and this is less well 
investigated, The views of Geoffroi 
de Chanty are cited biit, since they 
apply to the.- first half of the four- 
teenth century, are scarcely relevant. 
Nor is .Ren6 d* Anjou’s tournament 
treatise helpful, because it is “prac- 
tical” only for those concerned wjth 
the organization of ceremonial and 
says nothing about fighting. Similar- 
ly, Qixton’s exhortation to Richard : 
III to organize jousts of .peace at 
least once a year shows how little he 
understood about the . amount of- 

E ractJce needed to manipulate, the 
eavy lance. Moreover, to lay stress 
dn personal combat, as Vale does, in 
order to establish a i relationship be-? 
tween the growing popularity of the 
tilt and the realities of. battle, seems 
wrong-headed in 1 view of the direc- 
tion in which yvar Was evolving. It is 
true that Castiglione recommended 
both parffeipatiop in tilts apd tour- 


firearms upon chivalric ideals as well 
as practice was crucial and is well 
discussed here, especially with regard 
to siege work, and it is noteworthy 
that there was no general condemna- 
tion of the new techniques by the 
nobility, many of whom adjusted 
comfortably lo changing weaponry. 


nt the incompetence of Burgundian 
knights at Montlhlry may not, after 
all, be so wide oF the mark. 

Having insisted (hat the distinc- 
tion between real and mock battle 
has been exaggerated, Vale proceeds 
(Chapter Four) to the techniques of 
war itself in order to evaluate die 
mounted knight, who has normally 
been regarded as anachronistic be- 
fore the fifteenth century and ren- 
dered increasingly irrelevant by the 
use of artillery and hand-guns on the 
battlefield. Nonetheless, the survival 
of such cavalry, despite its colossal 
expense and alleged Inutility, is a 
paradox which merits investigation: 
though perhaps one should not be 
too ready to dismiss, as does the 
author, tne obvious explanation of 
prejudice and innate conservatism on 
the part of the nobility. Such atti- 
tudes persist in the military caster 
arid the seriousness with which the 
value of cavalry was canvassed be- 
tween the two World Wars testifies 
to the degree of unpreparedness and 
unreality possible even in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Vale provides a good, concise, 
technical account of developments in 
the strength and mobility of armour, 
which enabled knights to meet the 
threat of English long-bows^ arid 
Scottish and Swiss spears, pikerf, and 
halberds. As lie neatly puts It, “to 
possess ari armour stamped with a 
double armourer's mark, tested by 
crossbow fire at point-blank range, 
was clearly the best materia] guaran- 
tee against sudden death in warfare". 
Unfortunately, not every knight 
could afford such Insurance. It is 
right, too, to stress the value of 
Bunin’s study of the evolution of the- 
lance; but Biittin's comments bath 
on (he growing difficulty of handling 
such a ponderous weapon,, and the 
frequent failure of the artit.de. 
cuirasse. suggest that the man/horse 
projectile was nowhere near as reli- 
able as might have been wished. On 
the- other liand, heavy cavalry was 
still requisite for decisive victory in 
the field until the third. decade, or the 
sixteenth century when, at last, the' 
development ; of new pistol tactics 
arid more effective- hand-guiis .. radi- 
cally altered the nature of mounted 
comba(.| The point had been reached 
where 1 armour of .a weight sufficient' 
to afford protection rendered the 
knight ' useless. The impact of 
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Essays in Jewish Intellectual 
History 

Alexander Allmann 
One of the world's outstanding 
Jewish scholars offers a selection 
IhtU demonstrates the range of his 
thought, stretching across the eniire 
spectrum of Jewish creativity from 
the Hellenistic to the modem period. 
£12.50 


We might add (hat, by the curly 
sixteenth century, monarehs such as 
the Emperor Maximilian, James IV 


of Scotland, and Henry VIII were all 
manifesting a personal interest in the 
inamifuaiiTv ciiu.1 handling of artil- 
lery. 

To conclude his study Vale offers 
a number of observations on the 
response of the nobility to the fun- 
damental military changes which 
took place from the late fifteenth 
century: ever more effective use of 
artillery in battle; (he increasing im- 
personality of warfare with the 
growth of standing armies, technical 
specialization, and an over-all 
tendency towards uniformity and for- 
mal discipline; and the effects of the 
massive lust for booty and extreme 
callousness evinced hy the Swiss and . 
German mercenaries. Here ugain, J 
am uncertain about the direction of 
the argument. Vale says of the mcr- ! 
ceramics’ behaviour that their 
methods could “only erode the chi- 
valric ethic and increase the horror 
of war”; but he also describes the 
brutality commonplace in the cam- 
paigns waged by the Burgundian 
nobility, and others, from tne late 
fourteenth century: most markedly in 
the war against Ghent in 1451-53. 
Does this mean thnt chivalry was not 
outmoded because it had nothing to 
learn from the new violence? Or 
does it mean that the gap between 
chivalric pretensions and military 
nastiness was already vast Ions be- 
fore the supposed "Waning of the 
Middle Ages'*? Similarly, whnt con- 
clusions are to be drawn front the 
assertions that, on the one hand, 
single combat (and the associated 
notion of personal honour) “retained 
its importance” while, on the othor, 
firenrms and pike formations ensured 
that “the unit, not the individual, 
played the dominant pnrt in battle"? 

Nor does the too-brief discussion 
of the due] really help to support 
Vale's conclusion that the "Renaiss- 
ance cult of honour and fame owed 
more than it was prepared to ack- 
nowledge to the medieval cult of 
chivalry 1 '. Thai conclusion is, in it- 
self, correct but the route whereby it 
is reached is crooked, nnd its Im- 
plications are not fully realised. The 
skills required in the duel of honour 
dramatically distinguished the bel- 
ligerence of the sixteenth-century 
noble from that of his predecessor. 
Personal combats d 'otitrance had 
been fairly common between steel- 
encascd mounted knights wielding 
their armour-piercing or smashing 
weapons - as in the fights of such 
bullies as John Astley or Richard - 
Beauchamp. But in the sixteenth 
century knights intent' upon the 
avenging of an Insult not only dis- 


mounted and shed their cumbrous 
metal suits, but also; took to prod- 
ding each other with^ - rapiers. An 
immense literature rapidly spread 
abroad, attempting to reduce sword- 
play to scientific principles. Yet none 
of this had anything to do with milit- 


of this had anything to do with milit- 
ary practice. This lethal dexterity 
was designed for the courtly, psycho- 


was designed tor tne county psycno- 
path ana was quite unsxfited to the 
modern field of battle; -To talk. of a 
continuity between chivalric Idealism- 
and . . Renaissance attitudes ‘ towards 
reputation and honour' is. a’mislead- 
Jng truth! 

pe&ite these criticisms, War and 
Chivalry is a we IM resea rdhed, lucidly 
written, and valuable attempt to 
cope with a particularly difficult 

{ iroblem which remains of. cardinal 
mportance to-all; those’ in any way 
concerned with the history of chiv- 
alry. - that is to- anybody seriously 
interested in medieval arid Renaiss- 
ance ideas, Its very ambiguities, con- 
tradictions, and- uncertainties of 
direction reflect not only" the- difficul- 
ties of the subject but' also -the fact 
that there can never be really nea| 
and tidy answers in the history of 
ideas. 


Robert Frost and Sidney Cox 
Forty Years of Friendship 
William R Evans 
77iis collection represents some 
forty years of intimacy, recording 
the direction mid riunifinn of the 
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£12.25 
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Thompson 
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Democratic Thought 
J M Greengarton 
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analysis of Green's thought and 
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analysis of his work and the 
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thought. 

£12.00 
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Dramatic Poetry 
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said and what is done in Ihe plays 
Shakespeare wrote between 158Q 
and 1696. 

Cloth £10.60 Paper £4.75 
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Microcosms of old Cairo 
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NAGUIB MAHFOUZ: 

Children or (iebduni 
Translated hy Philip Slewart 
355pp. Heinemann. 0.50. 
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Few people will deny that the Egyp- 
tian writer Naguib Mnlifouz is the 
leading novelist in the Arab world, 
or that he is the most significant 
figure to have arisen this century in 
the history of the Arabic novel. Vet, 
paradoxically , of all writers he is 
perhaps the most peculiarly Egyptian 
in sensibility, outlook and back- 
ground - and that despite the under- 
lying universality of the themes in 
many of Ins works. Other Arab 
no vc fists who product- works of liter- 
ary merit appear from time to time, 
both in Egypt anti elsewhere, but 
few write more than one or two 
truly interesting novels, and certainly 
no one has approached in output. 
vnrieLy, originality and seriousness 
Mali four's achieve me nt. 

Born in 1911 in the old quarter of 
Cairo, nl-Gumaiiyyn. the setting of 
several of his novels, Mahfouz began 
to publish us early as 1934. soon 
after he graduated in philosophy 
from the secular university in Cairo. 
He began with popular articles on 
philosophy and the history of ideas, 
together with short stories, and sub- 
sequently turned to writing novels. It 
was not. however, until 1957, with 
the publication of his trilogy, that he 
received the acclaim lie deserved. 
For two decades lie continued to toil 
over his fiction in relative obscurity - 
his friends gave him the nickname 
Sabir, alluding to his infinite pa- 
tience. and nis perseverance in 
devoting his spare time to writing 
(since foi most of his life he worked 
to earn his living as a civil servant). 

Mahfouz began his career as a 
novelist with historical fiction, pub- 
licising three novels in the genre be* 
tween .1939 amt 1944. .Tn these ' 
vvorks, the imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the ancient Egyptian past is 
less important than Mahfouz's use of 
the distant Pharaonic setting as n 
vehicle for commentary on the poli- 
tical and social situation of contem- 
porary Egypt. In this he succeeded 
to some extent: there is implied cri- 
ticism of the tyranny of King Fnrouk 
in Raditbis and a pronounced feeling 
of nationalist resentment against the 
foreign (and hence British) occupa- 
tion;. of Egypt in Thebes’ Struggle. 
However, Mahfouz soon abandoned 
Pharaonic times for the contempor- 
ary Egyptian nhd specifically Cairene 
selling. This was a wise decision, not 
least because he was ill-suited to the 
historical novel. His next work. 
Khan al-Khalili (1945), began a 
series of eight novels m which he 
emerged as the master par excellence 
■ of the Egyptian realistic novel, the 
chronicler of twentieth century 
Egypt, and its most vocal social ana 
political conscience. With titles taken 
from the names of streets of old 
Cairo, the novels offer a panoramic 
vista Of the Egyptian lower and lower- 
middle classes, with the minute 
details of their daily lives vividly and 
lovingly portrayed. Unlike Lawrence 
Durrell's Alexandria, Mahfouz's 
Cairo has. more than mere romantic 
. imaginative validity: . it is a recognizr 


By M. M. Badawi 

movement that culminated in the lire, die moments of spiritual illu- 
1919 revolution, and ending with the minatinn or religious ecstasy are few 
Second World Wnr. Tile destinies of and tar between. The driving force 
the individual characters are the behind nil the prophets is not so 
microcosm, but the macrocosm is the much the sense of man’s essential 
destiny of modern Egypt. The need For God's comfort in a fright- 
tragedies. the sufferings, the conflicts cningly insecure universe, as a keen 
of the men and women who people awareness of social injustice and the 
these novels reflect the larger social, evil perpetrated by man against man. 
intellectual and political changes in In this respect The Children of Gebe- 
onc significant part nf the modern lawi forms a link with the rest of 
Arab world. Tne struggle of the Mahfouz’s work. On the other hand, 
younger generation to attain their even in his sociological novels 
domestic freedom, to shape their Mahfouz’s philosophical preoccupa- 
own lives, mirrors the nation’s strug- lions, no doubt the product of his 
gle to achieve political independence early intellectual formation, are nev- 
and to free itseir front the shackles cr entirely absent. The conflict be- 
of outworn and d chili luting, almost tween science and religion, and the 
medieval conventions in a gigantic influence of Auguste Comte's logical 
ciii fen vi >n r to become pari nf the positivism are clearly marked in his 
modern world. The dim unfnlriiiig of early writings, particularly in the 
events, the meticulous enumeration character of Kumul Abd nl-Jawwad 
of detail, the heavy sociological in (he trilogy. And it is this inter- 
(Incurnc million, the constant aulho- penetration of the philosophicai/reli- 
rinl presence, the anxious concern to gious and the social, political and 
produce a lightly knit plot, (lie scru- psychological that gives Mahfouz's 
pulous care to maintain un objective novels, particularly nis Inter works, 
stance, give these novels, despite their peculiar resonance and richness 
their unmistakable Egyptian charuc- of texture, their many layers of 
ter, the air of nineteenth-century meaning. 

European fiction. To the criticism For Mallfouz went on t0 wri(e 
that they topk no account of mod- m0 re, and much greater, novels after 
ermst edimqucs Mahfouz replied rhe cw/t/w , 0 f Cebeiawi. which 
that although lie was not unaware of conslitlltcs an im p reS sive. though im- 
Modcrmsm, he felt that technique perfect) landmar p k in the develop- 
was determined by the writer’s ma- m ent of his art as a novelist (in fact, 
lenal and vision of life, and was not m0 re than twenty volumes of short 
something to be imposed arbitrarily stories and novels have appeared 
from without. Herein lies Mahfouz’s since 1959). As a novel The Children 
strength: unlike lesser writers he has 0 r Gebelawi suffers from serious de- 
never been dazzled by the latest liter- f £ cls; j( is , 00 repetitive, too full or 
ary fashion. fighting, too fast-moving, too thickly 

Between the completion of the populated to allow for convincing 
trilogy and the appearance of The characterization and. for a work on 
Children of Gebelawi in 1959 (now man's religious quest, it is too expli- 

available in n very able translation citly prosaic and lacking in the poetic 

by Philip Stewart), Mahfouz wrote spirit. Its interest lies chiefly on the 
not h in g for more than five years, a level of themes and ideas, although 
silence all the more baffling 'in view its message is not exactly redolent of 
of the prolific output of earlier and hope. Yet its spiritual prcoccupn- 
later years. His own recorded ex- lions, its existentialist terror of 

pianalion is that with the coming of death, point forward to future 

, the Nasser Revolution he felt he had works. The next novel Mahfouz pub- 
nothing further to say, since it was llshed was The Thief and the Dogs 
pointless to continue to criticize the (1961), which marked the beginning 
aitcicn regime. But clearly the novel- of a new phase of shorter novels 
ist must have experienced something concentrating on one protagonist, 
of a spiritual crisis, partly responsible more dramatic in nature, more lyri- 
for the change in emphasis, form and cal in style, more subtly symbolical 
theme which occurred in his work in mode, employing stream-of- 
when it was later resumed. The Chll- consciousness techniques as well as 
dren of Gebelawi (in Arabic: A wind other modernistic devices in keeping 
Harutlna ) is one of the few allegoric- with the nature of their subject. In 
al novels in Arabic. The events, true them we have the poetry of realism, 
enough, still take place in Cairo, but an indissoluble mixture of the pollti- 


unlike the earlier novels, which are cal, the psychological, the metaohysi- 
set in a particular place and at a cal and the mystical. In several, no-> 
particular juncture in modern Egyp- tably in The Beggar (1965) and Chit - 
tian history. The Children of Gebefa- Chill on the Nile (1966), the obses- 
wt evokes the general atmosphere of sive spiritual quest leads to dlsturb- 


set in a particular place and at a cat ana tne mystical, in 
particular juncture in modern Egyp- tably in The Beggar (19 
tian history. The Children of Gebefa - Chat on the Nile (1966 


5) and Chll - 
, the obses- 


Old Cairo, in an almost timeless ing states of consciousness in which 
period, although it is dearly before the borderline between illusion and 
the late nineteenth century. The reality is blurred and the distinction 
timelessness is perhaps appropriate, between past and present obliter- 
since the theme is, in fact, the whole oted. Yet, despite theit metaphysical 

nf kiminn USpIavu mi/I ri i m anrinn fkeu nri’tiiirla On aln/madl 


of human history and man's quest dimension, they provide an eloquent 
for religion From Adam and Eve, and sensitive index to the mood and 
Cain and Abel. Moses, Jesus, temper of Egypt since Nasser's rev- 
Mu hammed, fight down to the last olutlon. It is a pity that hardly any 
of the prophets, the modern man of of these Important novels have so 
science, the man Indirectly respons- far been translated into English, 
ible for the death of their ancestor, although it must be admitted that 
Gebelawi, the Mountain Man, who they pose severe problems to the 
clearly stands for God. These figures translator. 

. A flS Mahfouz once described the de- 
names which, together with a brief velopment of his art, analogically but 

E*"* of to®™ L23 11 ! " ‘ he l r with tongue in cheek, as i journey 
.-Hi 1 reyeal their true from Scott to Sarraute. In a sense, 


iljftp 


memorable, fes ’that OF Dlckdqs’s ■ 
Lpndboj- Dostoevsky's Sr Petersburg : 
of ZolaV Pans. . ••••.■. / - . 

■ Mahfouz's realistic art reaches' its 
i pinnacle ini his trilogy, published In 
• 1955-57. but clearly written before 
the 1952 Revolution,' .The earlier 
novels, Khanal- Khalil I (1945), New. 
' Mey (1941) 

- .(available jri English translation), 
and A. Beginning arid' an ‘End. (1951) 
deal in the mam with the pressures, 
and drama of life In, Egypt during 
(he Second World War. The triUjgy, 
on the other hand, Bayn al-Qasrayti, 
Qasr al-Shawq and al-Sukkariyya, 
traces the fortunes of a Cairene 
family over three generations, begin- 
ning in the second decide of the 
. twentieth century, roughly coinciding 
with the growth of the, nationalist 


. Xu „ J whether , in ms return e dr. m . ms 

: '3“5* ^ existentialist phase, have, on, the 

n | ereS ^ whole, been of a very general qature 
H cad . he tem H° arid not easily attributable to this . 

5in « lc Western author or! that. 
a PlJm 1 ?**®? S? l0V, S® Throughout, his novels have re- 

. j£fl, T’fSin n»n, Kir J& profoundly Egyptian. And a 

5?* ijhL ' m a ". d cursory Took at his more recent work 

••■sa .asssraws- ar novel f ° rra 

the : same number as - khfet of the chap- 18 Dy no means 0Ver ‘ , _ 

WM' Middle M 700.1900 
minait , . 1 - 'rnikr* ep !I!EL8L!E ' (83BM. Prmceton: New Jersey: Dar-. 
MSfoiiz herb win ™ s - 524.95. 0 87850 030 8), A. 

mfn nf r, ^ L. Utjovitch his assembled a collec- , 

KatcdTn ih? Kriran 1 rton of W.CO present ^conspectus ' 

: ofthe.sprial arid economic his&.qf: 

, ' Yet "isdtho'dghv .TTijj Children of ’ the iregfon. The votunte forms paj-t of 
Gebelawi. i! ‘deals . primurily ’• with the Princotori Sludics ori the .Near 
metaphysical; questions such as the East $ertes and derives from a semi- 
. nature of cyil arid (he. moqnfng of nar held at that university in 1974. ■ 
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Controlling the Controller 


By Richard Osborne 

KOBEKT SIMPSON: 

The Proms and Nolural Justice 
A Plan for Renewal 
60pp. Toccata Press. £1.95. 

0 9(17689 IMJ 0 

Those of us who have been attending 
or hearing the Henry Wood Prom- 
enade Concerts over recent weeks 
may he surprised by the sub-title of 
Robert Simpson's ’monograph. "A 
Plan for Renewal" may nave rung 
true twenty- five years ago but In the 
midst of an enterprising and substan- 
tially successful season iL sounds un- 
commonly like a plea for the cleans- 
ing of the Augean stables shortly 
after Hercules' visit. 

Nonetheless. Dr Simnson is n dis- 
tinguished musician anu his case lias 
been widely noticed. In essence, it is 
that he fiiids it “morally indefensi- 
ble" that one person should control 
Prom plunning for an indefinite 
period of time. From this tenden- 
tious beginning a blueprint for re- 
form is derived, based primarily on 
the concept of a limited-term exter- 
nal appointee and the strategic and 
more or less exclusive use of the five 
BBC house orchestras for the Prom- 
enade season. 

There is more to the matter, 
■though, than this; for what Simp- 
son's monograph charts, in a be- 
wildering mix of ethics and musicol- 
ogy, is an old-fashioned power strug- 
gle bred over the years by the com- 
peting pressures within the musical 
profession itself. With the BBC man- 
agement cast in the role of a crypti- 
cally disinterested Renaissance ruler, 
Simpson sets the stage for a drama 
in which the decent graft of informed 
professionals is subject, unprotected, 
to the whims of libertine entre- 
preneurs.* Simpson versus Glock is a 
bit like Shylock versus Antonio. As 
m nil such power struggles there is a 
good deal of moral posturing, and 
nothing is more alarming, in Simp- 
son’s case, than the resort, from the 
title onwards, to fuzzily defined 
ethics. 

The origin of the problem is the 
appointment of William Glock to the 
BBC’s position of Controller, Music, 
in 1958 and Glock 's own immediate 
• assumption of responsibility for all 
(lie BBC’s live music-making in Lon- 
don, including the Proms. Glock, it 
is conceded in one of the oddest 
sentences in the book, “had no 
doubt {sic) snatched the Proms from 
n fate worse than death". He is 
nonetheless pictured in Simpson's 
dramatic scenario as a man agonizing 
the moral impropriety of his 
holding srf Influential a post until 
death or retirement ’ intervened. 


Simpsiin’s “moral mdulcnsihiliiy" is. 
however, an u< lain able phunoinenmi. 
for on page 5 nf his hook lie averts 
that Sir Henry Wood “Was land in 
my view remains) the only man in 
have the right (sir) to hear it singly". 
A first-year philosophy course or. 
perhaps, an evening with Tillichs 
Love, Power, and Justice might have 
strengthened, if not Simpson’s case, 
then at least the accuracy of the 
terms in which he chooses to formu- 
late it. 

It is disconcerting to find Simpson 
cast in such a role. A distinguished 
composer and the author of 'several 
notable books (his The Essence oj 
Bruckner the kind of thing only a 
fellow-composer could have written), 
he is n formidable musical analyst. 
Yet there is in The Proms and Natu- 
ral Justice a persistently disingenuous 
noie. At one point there appears a 
list of twenty-one composers ol 
whom Simnson personally approves 
wlu» founu no place in ’ the Pmm 


E rngrnmmcs in the Glock yea is. 
even of the composers appear to 
have escaped the notice of the re- 


cording companies, too; but that is 
hardly material alongside the larger 
point that such a list would have 
carried greater weight hud it heen 
supplemented by (he names of (hose 
composers whom Glock did intro- 
duce. I sense a disingenuous note, 
too, in Simpson's statement that he 
has “no personal stake in the mat- 
ter". A good deal of his case has 
been fomented, one suspects, by a 
body with which he is, not unnatur- 
ally. connected: The Composers’ 
Guild of Great Britain. On (he prin- 
ciple that three throws of the dice 
are better than one, the Guild clear- 
ly would have preferred three plan- 
ners to one between 1958 and 1973. 
(On pAge 53 Simpson openly states 
that Benjamin Fran kef’s chances 
would no doubt have been improved 
had anyone other than Glock been 
Proms planner in that period.) In 
suggesting the replacement of the 
BBC’s Controller, Music, as Proms 
planner by a short-term external 
appointee, Simpson is, of course, 
proposing a scheme in which such 
Guilds, Associations and other press- 
ure groups with partial aims would 
be expected to have a decisive say. 

This, though, is by no means the 
most sinister aspect of the proposals 


Dramaturgical schemes 


By Martin Copper 


JOHN DHUMMONDi 
Opera In Perspective 
383pp. Dent. £17.50. 
0 460 04294 7 


Thp author of this comprehensive 
study is Blair Professor of Music at the 
university of Otago, New Zealand, 
4nd he here provides his more ambiti- 
ous students with a vision of the part 
Played by music-drama in human exis- 
tence as well as a history of opera so-, 
railed. He goes back as far as Nean- 
derthal man and as far into the present 
M ’Jesus Christ Supefstar", observing 
Nietzsche’s distinction between ApoR 


as ’Jesus Christ Supefstar", observing 
Nietzsche’s distinction between ApoR 
Ionian and Dionysian elements but 
clear-sighted in marking their iriextric- 
jmlecqnfuslpn jn most oft he music that 
discusses. , He writes well i of. 
curipides ,Bacchae. and compares this 
irruption of Dionysian art, and the 
resentment that it aroused, to the 
PoprtauBlc rind much of the avant- 
The Middle Ages prt 
,r rather scantily represented by 


studies 1 of the Mass arid (tie mystery- 
plays, but it is not until opera emerges 
as such in the late sixteenth century 
that John Drummond’s studies become 
more derailed and more technical. in 
character, with a good supply of well- 
chosen examples. 

He has wisely chosen some half- 
dozen work' by which to characterize 
and exemplify types of drama and 
dramaturgical procedures - Mont* 
verdl’s VOrfeo, Handel’s Rodellnda, 
Le Nozze dl Figaro, Tristan und Isolde 
and Peter Grimes . Even those students 
of ope^a who may have found the 
earlier, more general and philoso- 
phical/anthropological chapters hard 
sbing, will learn a great deal from these 
mdMdual studies. They are factual, 
with points illustrated by ample quota- 
tion, including diagrams that reveal 
real relationships and are not included 
sfmplfln order to give the text- a fash* 
ionable look. Drummond’s genferai 
observations on the Romantic opera of 
the : , late > ..eighteenth ' and’ eprly 
nineteenth centuries 'are often excel- 
lent and reveal an intelligence whose 
powers of analysis are by. no means 
confined to filleting scores. He finds, 
for example,, an interesting point of 
contact:' between late seventeenth- 


Furlwiinglcr's icinark that then arc 
im hail urchusiras. only bail com Inc - 
inr\. he poims to what many <»i us 
have experienced: the radio irans- 
miyiion which we have joined mid- 
way. admired, ami disc mere* I to be 
the wnik not u( the He vim IMiilhar- 
ni'Miic bin the BBC.' Welsh. Unhappi- 
ly. it is a case which doesn't entirely 
cohere. Putling aside the evident 
falseness nf the concept that all 
orchestras are equal before God and 
their a inductors, there is the addi- 
tional point that radio transcriptions 
are not the same as concert-hall 
listening and the further (and deci- 
sive) point dim it is not possible lu 
apply the productive principle of 
“tins innocent ear" in the course of 
live concert-going. However one may 
dislike star conductors (Simpson, like 
many of his fellow's, scents to distrust 
them deeply), a Giulini account of 
Rossini’s Stiibat Mater is undeniably 
an event. Radio orchestras have, in 
recent times, siven exceptional ser- 
vice: one thinks of the pioneering 
work of English and Germun radio 
orchestras under men like Horcn- 
stein. Rosbaud, and Boulez. There 
have been the examples of Kleiber in 
Cologne, Fricsny in Berlin, and 
Jocluim in Munich . But who. one 
must ask, is going to the BBC in 
Manchester or Cardiff except ns a 
stepping-stone? It is highly uncertain 
that these orchestras could produce 
the “magnificent" concerts Simpson 
envisages. But (hen, their role in his 
plan is ultimately more strategic than 
musical, 

There is, in fact, something Cor- 
busier-like about Simpson's concept 
of the totally planned Prom environ- 
ment, built out of neutral, malleable 
materials, and shorn of all redundant 
capitalist chic. At one point, the im- 
age of the architect is actually in- 
voked. “The Prom planner would be 
nearer the architect than ever be- 
fore", Simpson wistfully declares. 
Like all planners, he is much en-| 
amoured of abstract ’’themes’’, im- 


Simpson lays before us. His addition- 
al plan, one which involves substan- 
tial financial savings, is to base the 
Proms more or less exclusively upon 
the BBC’s five house orchestras, an 
arrangement which would give his 
new-style planner unparalleled 
autonomy in the shaping of the 
Promenade Concert repertoire. 

Naturally, in proposing so radical 
a scheme Simpson is obliged to set 
about defending the quality of the 
BBCs provincial orchestras. Quoting 


cievM schematic analysis of Weber’s 
key-pssociations in Der Freischiltz 


(figuring a Maltese cross) and espe- 
cially tne ingenious, schema of . the 
Wolf’s Glen music, in which the casting 


Inmii.illy, Simp sun’s, vital principle 
«»f "programme first, performer 
second" is one which, in decent mea- 
sure, the Proms appeal still to fol- 
low. It is the once innovatory Edin- 
burgh Festival (which is run mi 
Simpson's principle of a iti rector 
appointed on a short- term eon tract) 
which has been forced by financial 
and commercial pressures to break 
with this admirable ideal. For who 
can doubt thill the liturgicnlly du- 
bious decision in open this year's 
Festival with the St Matthew Passion 
was determined hy anything other 
than Ahhado’s desire t»» tackle the 
work in a suit ably prestigious inter- 
national lor uni? A net wlm, looking at 
this year’s Edinburgh program me. 
can but conclude that the Proms 
offer incomparably the richer musical 
fare? 

I have left till lust, though, one of 
the most worrying aspects of Simp- 
son's monograph. Though lie refers 
at one point to the Rcitniun concept 
of "music fur all", it is clear from the 
(one of his remarks on the English 
amateur and the so-called “ni.ui in 
Ihe street’’ that he has little lime for 
cither. 1-li.s own ideal From planner 
would be a composer, a performer, 
or a scholar rather than an impres- 
ario or administrator. (In this Simp- 
son seriously underestimates (lie im- 
presario's role from Salomon to, in 
our own day. a man like Ian Hun- 
ter.) Yet nowhere in the main body 
of the book do we sense tiny real 
awareness of .the person "whom 
Aaron Copland nominates, in Music 
and Imagination, as being the most 
important of all: the listener. It is- 
only in his final chapter, a postscript 
entitled “The Composer and the 
Audience", that Simpson, writing 
now as a composer rather .than as a 
would-be reformer, addresses himself 
to this party. 

In the postscript, Simpson be- 


nerceptible to the nightly audience 
hut splendid to contemplate on the 
planner’s desk’- symphony cycles, 
cycles of "unduly neglected works", 
works related by "the same or simi- 
lar poetry and philosophy", and so 
on. Elsewhere, inadvertently or not, 
Simpson's vocabulary strays into a 
recognizably Eastern European 
strain. We read of “mnrslialling”, of 
"total command", of the provincial 
orchestras’ tours abroad ns "useful 
propaganda" for English orchestral 
standards. It is even posited that the 
Prommers might be taught some 
manners. As Is so often the case, 
what emerges is a blueprint, not for 
liberation and renewal, but for a 
tyranny more rigorous than anything 
imposed by dock’s brilliant oppor- 
tunism or the imaginative, enterpris- 
ing, and doggedly fair-minded work 
of Ills successor, Robert Ponsonby. 


century madrigal, Italian opera seria 
and the French grand opera, All this 
music, be points out, portrays emotio.ri. 
blit does not express it: we believe 
Meyerbeer’s characters but we do not 
believe in them- Speaking of Rossini, 
he observes that “mtensity of expres- 
sion within simple structures [and he 
quotes “Ahl venisse il caro oggetto” 
from the Barblere \ is no substitute for 
dramatic truth. It holds our attention 
on the surface, but In the end prevents 
us from penetrating beyond”. 1 His 
analysis of the last act of Rlgoletto con- 
tains a rather extravagant quotation of 
the whole quartet welcome of ebuise 
but not strictly necessary. I .prefer 
(though I confess it made me laugh) his 


of each bullet is shown to h'aye its 
proper key in the overalf scheme. , .. 

Professor Drummond does not drier 
any suggestion as to how opera is to be 
kept alive, rightly regarding this as 
primarily a financial problem; but if hU 
. book proves to be something in the 
nature of an extended obituary notice, 
it is a handsome and valuable one. 


moans the nmdern composers inch 
nf easy rapport with his audience. 
Where Haydn, working in the 
Eslcrhuzy court, could shock, amuse 
or nmve old so-and-so. and where 
Baeh knew his weekly congregation 
and choir, the modern composer is 
isolated front his fellows. Attempting 
to recreate Haydn's “enviable condi- 
tion without the servitude” (one 
notes the persistent paranoia ahoul 
institutions). Simpson has asked a 
close friend to describe to him the 
kind of symphony he would like tn 
hear. It seems ' an odd solution, 
symptomatic of the peculiar uncer- 
tainty in m;i tiers of communication 
which appears to hedge in many ol 
our contemporary composers. It is 
possible, though, to he more san- 
guine about tins proposal than about 
many others in this contentious pam- 
phlet. 

In The Bonk of the Piano (388pp. 
Phahjon. £19.50. o 7148 2036 9), 
Dominic Gill lias assembled n collec- 
tion of essays hy musicologists and 
musicians oh (lie instrument most 
widely played in the history of West- 
ern Music. Gill’s aim is to provide a 
comprehensive, illustrated study of 
the piano, of its designers, of the 
composers who have written for it 
and of (lie pianists who have ptnyeri 
it. The Book of the Piano contains 
contributions from Nicholas Kenyon 
on “The Classical Piano”, Charles 
Rosen and David Murray on “The 
Romantic Pedal” and "Tne Roman- 
tic Piano” , Martin Cooper on "The 
Chamber Piano", William Brooks on 
“The Piano in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” and Wilfrid Mellers on "The 
Juzz Piano". The Basuto percussive 
pianist Dollar Brand, describes (he 
diverse influences which have shaped 
his vision .of the piano as intermedi- 
ary between the musician as healer 
and his audience. 
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Turbulent times at Devonshire House 


By A. N. Wilson 

BRIAN MASTKRS: 

C.corglana 

Duchess df Devonshire 
324pp. Hamish Hamilton. £15. 
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When Lord Spencer's daughter left 
Allhurp to begin her illustrious mar- 
ried life, die was too young for any 
of her undeveloped inner qualities of 
wisdom and courage to be apparent 
to the world. Yet her niceness and 
good humour shone out from the 
first and caught the immediate im- 
agination of society. "Her youth, fig- 
ure, flowing good nature, sense and 
lively modesty and modest familiarity 
make her a phenomenon", Horace 
Walpole wrote of Lady Georoiana 
Spencer in that first year of Iter 
marriage to the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire in 1774. 

The story goes on being phenom- 
enal in almost every sense of the 
word. No novel by Fanny Uurncy, 
no satirical farce by Sheridan, can 
ever convey, as the letter and diar- 
ies of the period do, that dazzling, 
scandalous, ebullient, passionate, 
wretched and prodigiously opulent 
atmosphere of whig nigh society to- 
wards (he close of the eighteenth 
century. Lord David Cecil was to 
write in his iife of Melbourne, “life 
at Devonshire House was o conti nun I 
strain on the spirit; heneath its shift- 
ing surfaces seethed always a turmoil 
of yearning and jealousy, crisis and 
intrigue, gnawing hope and unavail- 
ing despair". Brian Musters has 
chosen n subject, one would hnve 
supposed, who lived al the very cen- 
tre of that turmoil; and he hns done 
nothing to dispel Lord David's rather 
austere point of view. But he has 
enormously enriched it. With a 
. wealth .of" new manuscript material 
'and w|tVt > a brililfcpl “feet" for the 
' period, superbly depicts thfe 
warmth of heart as well ns the social 
brilliance of Georgiann. Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

The future George IV called her 
“sister"; Charles James Fox was her 
devoted friend (she campaigned for 
him during the famous election of 
1784, giving kisses to the people of 
London in exchange for votes); she 
was one of the most ' widely- loved 
figures of the age, and, having read 
Mr Masters's boo(c, anyone could see 
why. “In all the diaries, journals, 
letters of the period, there is not one 
unkind word about the Duchess of 
Devonshire", he writes. And 
although his book has all the light- 
ness Of touch of a popular romance, 
and all the elegance of the old- 
fashioned belle-lettre, that sentence 
has the ring of authority. There can 
be few diaries, journals or letters In 
this period which he has not read. 
And many of the materials lightly 
quoted in, the course of his nurrative 
are from sources, as yet unpublished, 
in the archives of Chalsworth, or 
Castle Howard, or the British 
Museum. 

It would have been hard, though, 
to spoil a biography of Georgian a. It 
is such a wonderful story. She was 
hardly seventeen when she married 
. that, languid . fluke. .‘'Constitutional 
apadsy’f.-wrott ^rtytoll, !’ formed, his. . 
$&qgm$bmg c^ar acierlst^cV Hls, figi 
:.ute ijpas toll. ttodmarriVi- though not 
■ animated or graceful r his mariners 
always calta and .unruffled... He 
Seemed incapable of 'strong emotion,' 
and destitute'of oil energy or activity 
of -mind." This lethargic nobleman 
was only twenty-four, and i it could 
easily have been said of him; os it 
.was of his unde Henry, that ’’he 
uttered fewer words in the course of 
' his life tjipn'apy man who eter lived 
. to. fourscore Years, not at all except- 
ing the monies, of La Trappe’’. He 
Idled his nights away at' the gambling 
tables* of Bropks's Club, and his driys 
asleep; or playing with dogs, or 
womanizing. Unknown to his young 
bride, he oceanic the father of his 
first' illegitimate -child, shortly .after 
his wedding. When, .some years la-t 
ter, Georgians discovered, this child’s 
existence, she immediately ! adpptdd 
her as her own, with no apparent 


truce of resent flic* i it. it i-< mily in 
societies which truly revere the mar- 
riage bond that adultery ami for mo- 
tion cun be so vigorously enjoyed. 

Mr Ma &t cis is deft in his exposi- 
tion of the sexual mores of the 
Devonsliirc House set: 

That ii marriage should be found- 
ed on something ns unreliable as 
the momentary preference of one 
human being, for a no liter would 
have seemed io them the ultimate 
folly. Marriage was fur too serious 
an undertaking for that. It was 
essential that rank should be pro- 
tected, so that a liaison between a 
peer's daughter und a footmun was 
perfectly all right while it re- 

mained the satisfaction of lust or 
romance, but totally inconceivable 
if it tlueatened to ho-mne :i life 
partnership. Once the purity of 

rank bud been assured by a proper 
marriage, the next essential was to 
produce an heir. That done, 

almost anything was permissible. 

It was a code which, at various 
stages of her life, brought poor 
Georgiann much unhappiness. When 
the time came for her to fall in love, 
and she was disingenuous enough to 
confess that the father of her 

daughter Eliza was Lord Grey, the 
Duke banished her to the Continent 
for fourteen months, separating her 
from her legitimate as well as her 
unlawful offspring.; (and this in spite 
of the fact that three of his six chil- 
dren were born to women other thnn 
his wife). Earlier in the marriage, 
Georgia iih had the greatest difficulty 
in producing the requisite male heir, 
which she aid after two girls and a 
number of miscarriages. 

History has been inclined to doubt 
whether Georgiona were really the 
mother of “Hnrt" - Lord Hartington, 
who succeeded as sixth Duke in 
1811. Certainly the circumstances of 
his birth were singulnr. Instead of a 
stately confinement at Devonshire 
House or Chalsworth, a fitting place 


for the bird) of the future Duke, his 
mother found herself -.luck in Francc 
u( the very height of the Revolution. 
Moreover, Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
the fifth Duke's mistress, was also 
giving birth at the same time and 


C lace, to a baby who turned out to 
e a girl. They all passionately 
wanted a male heir, what could 


have been easier titan, as in some 
comic opera, to swap the infants 
about? 

Witnesses to such events are of 
necessity few; and posterity likes to 
believe a calumny. So it is all the 
more cheering that Mr Masters, like 
the old gipsy who rushes in during 
the last scene of the opera, has 
painstakingly established the legi- 
timacy of the sixth Duke's birth. He 
believes in the honesty of Richard 
Croft, the doctor who delivered the 
little marquess, and he produces a 
letter, written by Croft on the very 
day of the delivery to his own 
mother in England. “Her Grace’s 
labour came on pretty violent, and 
after one of the best times f ever 
attended, she wus delivered, at one 
o'clock this morning, of a remark- 
able fine boy". Mr Masters adds that 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the doctor is lying. Nor there is. 
Poor Croft’s reputation suffered 
quite irrationally, and much later, 
when he attended the confinement of 
Princess Charlotte in 1817, and was 
blamed for her death in childbed. 
Public rage against the poor man was 
so vociferous that he took his own 
life. But none of this has anything to 
do with the alleged jiggeiy-pokery 


cent from Gcorgimiu is coincidental, 
and through the female line. 

If the legitimacy of "Hart" is the 
clearest '‘problem", in detective-story 
terms, lacing Georgian a's biog- 
rapher, Mr Masters has solved it. 
But he is equally subtle in unravell- 
ing the much more intricate story of 
Georgiana's emotional life. As is 
well Known, although she was the 


gayest and most popular hostess of 
the 1780s and 90s, a brilliant gossip 
and letter writer, and a close friend 


of most of the great men and women 
of the day, Georgiana's marriage 
was. initially at least, aridly miser- 
able. She ’ was ail spontaneity, 
effervescence, good humour; her 
duke was n man of painful taciturni- 
ty, incapable of expressing emotions 
and not having many to express. 

But the complexion of life changed 
when Georgia na became infatuated 
with Lady Elizabeth Foster, daughter 
of the fourth Enrl of Bristol, Bishop 
of Derry, the figure after whom so 
many continental hotels are named 
and who, after n cruel and dissipated 
life, was conveyed back to his dio- 
cese in a box labelled “Antique 
sculpture". His tiresome .daughter 
Lady Elizabeth, "my dearest love- 
liest, dearest Bess", as Georgiann 
not uneffusively called her, was soon 
adopted as a permanent part of (lie 
household. Nor was it Ions before 
she had also been adopted by the 
Duke as an alternative bedfellow to 
his duchess. With her characteristic 
niceness, Georgians seemed able to 
accept this, and Mr Masters conveys 
with areal delicacy both what 
friendship the three of them' en- 
joyed. and at the same time what 
unspoken strains it must have im- 
posed upon the Duchess. She was, 
moreover, hideously prone to sick- 
ness and to debt. Her addiction to 
the gambling tables led to frantic and 
furtive borrowings which do her 
memory small credit. When “Hart" 
came of age, five years after his 
mother's death, Thomas Coutts the 


twenty-seven years before. With the' 
assistance of Croft’s descendant. 
Richard Page Croft, Mr Masters has 
managed to restore the reputation of 
this much-maligned physician; and. 
in so doing, to restore faith In Geor- 

f iana’s maternity of the sixth Duke, 
t is a matter of fairly peripheral 
importance, since the sixth Duke 
failed to produce any heirs at all; the 
present Duke of Devonshire’s des- 


hanker presented him with h hill fur 

This was. of course, chicken-fecd 
when measured by the standards oi 
the Cavendish millions. Since she 
was married to one of the richest 
meji not only in the kingdom but in 
history. Georgiana's perpetual agon- 
izing over gaming debts makes sad 
reading. When the Duke heard of 
them after her death he exclaimed. 
“Was that all? Whv. oh why did she 
not tell ine?" 

“Telling" things to that silent man 
was not the easiest matter in the 
world. She kept her gambling losses 
a secret as people would some sexual 
or alcoholic aberration. She was no 
mere enthusiast for the tables. Even 
by the standards of that passionately 
gambling generation. Georgiana's 
nets were those of an addict. Like all 
addicts, she was bitterly ashamed of 
her enslavement. It lea to nil kinds 
of petty dishonesty. 

As the tale reaches its conclusion, 
the reader feels increasing affection 
and sadness for Georgians. She grew 
corpulent and coarse. She had never 
quite possessed the beauty attributed 
to her by Gainsborough and 
Reynolds, but the doctors Insured 
that in her last days she should be 


Needlewomen in need 


By Phyllis M. Palmer 


for wages and the benefit of manu- 
facturers. 


For the middle-class family who 
bought journals and prints, the sad 
story of the seamstress provided 


J o — for tne miadie-ciass family who 

bought journals and prints, the sad 
CHRISTINA WALKLEY: story of the seamstress provided 

„ T r ,„„ various imaginative satisfactions. It 

tK emphasized the happy lot of the 

The Victorian Seamstress housewife through vicarious experi- 

137pp. Peter Owen. £12.50. ence of poverty and grief; it ap- 

0 7206 0561 X plauded the husband or father whose 

— income protected "his" women from 

. such hardships; and it mildly titii- 
The ideal Victorian woman cared for | aled the entire family with Sts itn- 
parents, husband, children and de- plication that the vulnerable, unpro- 
serving poor, prepared tea for the tested woman might fall even further 
local clergyman, and embroidered _ | n ( 0 last desperate risk of prostitu- 

I— 1 ! 1 * a T 3 L Chan ‘ y bazaa 5' tion. A decent income was salvation,' 
Tills Angel in the House , Brand- expressed in its keeping women pure 

SlSVK i®!3 an <* decenl - » r Victorian 

J5 2 S f audience, the seamstress's life was a 
'b' ° u 0 H C, lho vision of the hell .that financial loss 
.5 *"* !a , nd ’. *!f Could bring: a nineteenth-century 

SSrL^ K? ~«P>» J“?; secular version of Dante, 

tic at ion for the nations power, 

female propriety was the stimulus Victorian fiction reveals much .ab* 
and symbol of progress. out the terrain of the mental land- 

scape, but less about the actual 
Victorian images of womanhood geography of work. This disjunction- 
held not only sunshine, however, but between literary and historical fact Is 


S t; 
4S 

and symbol T of progress. 

Victorian images of womanhood 
held not only sunshine, however, but 
also, shadows- Only two years earlier.' 
in .' the ' 1843 Christmas ' issue oi 


have more jobs to choose among. 

The evidence for these chapters 
consists of stories and pictures pre- 
sented ns accurate and unbiased 
accounts. Although the illustrations 
•are well chosen - from the much- 
discussed Royal Academy exhibit of 
1846, Richard Redgrave’s "The 
Sempstress", lo John Everett Mil- 
lais’s "Stitchl Stitch I Stitch!" of 1876 
- and although they reveal the mor- 
al-aesthetic pathos of the seamstress 
theme, they do not, of course, depict 
. economic conditions. The author 
uses some standard sources - such as 
the 1849-50 Morning Chronicle re- 
ports of Henry Maynew, impeccably 
edited some years ago by E. r. 
Thompson ana Eileen Yeo; the 1842 
and 1864 Parliamentary reports of 
Commissions on the Employment of 
Children; and the novels of Mrs Ges- 
kel! and Charles Kingsley, But Walk- 
ley offers little of her own, and leans 
heavily upon recent scholarly work, 
such as T. J. Edelstein's article, 


held not only sunshine, however, but between literary and historical fact is 
also, shadows- Only two years earlier. well understood by literary critics 
in .' the 1843 Christmas issue of and social historians; but riot, t fear;. • 

. .,by ,Chri9to\»L.ya)kley. Her work As « 
ly stimulated *tRe tfiAgazhWT ciitulflLl 'CQsjumfe cM&bdl&ri' and author 1 faf .4' 
lion, v^th (mother poetic heroine’s book on the cleaning arid care, of 
picture ; that of the seamstress, who Victorian clothes Seems ndt to 'have 
stitched “Jn poverty, hunger and prepared her for writing about either 
dirt ^Sewing at once ...with a double- the symbolic functions of the seams- 
threadyA shroud as well as a. shirt". . tress or the economics of clothes 
The extraordinary' impact of JHood’s production; 

/Song of the $hirt” depended upon a ■ ; 

meioqrarnatiei dualism prevalent in In eight thin chapters, she runs 
Victorian taste: expensive elegance' through the middle-.cl ass Victorian 
contrasted with ill-paid drudgery.' Y 16 * of the wamstress problem. - 
«.-• from women attempting to earn a 

The seamstress,, like the governess wage in, the low-paid work of making 
and teacher who also inspired Victor dresses, skirls arid trousers, through 
non novelists and painters, was a the discovery that low wages led to. 
poignant figure 'because she was prostitution a to supplement income; 
forced to sell - at very low wages - .to. the efforts of charitable agencies 
what most fortunate women gave to to match up distressed needlewomen 
their families and friends for love: with belter-paying lqmnlOycrs or to 
-■ skills as. a needlewoman and, care, for’ ericoufage tqe emigration of' "suri-; 
, - the: young, Weak and ’feeble, Work- - .plus’* women I tp Australia, to , the 

■ ing at tne ouintesseritially , female unremarkable X conclusion ■ that ; the 
occupation ' 61 sewing, sfie made 1 aarmeht trade I still exploits women 

! goods.' not for .charity flnd kip, but though . tauppi: because! women how ; 

-.' . '■ c { • i.i«v ■'»'«. 1 • .'l;*.-'. 1 , *■« »< v pf* 
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hideous. They cut out one of her 
eyes; then they shaved her head. 
Her courage was unwavering; so was 


her affection for her children. And 
she was decent enough, one might 
say Christian enough, to leave us all 
in ignorance of how she felt about 
being supplanted in the affections of 
her oest friend and of her husband 
by the strains and chances of that 
bizarre minage d trois. 

“A better heart no one ever had" 
commented Mrs Fox on the day that 
Georoiana died. She could not have 
hoped for n more elegantly made 


more incisive in its human sympathy. 


“They Sang the 'Song of the Shirt’: 
The Visual Iconology of the Seams- 
tress" in Victorian studies (Winter, 
1980). 

. A single Incident which Walkley 
recounts at length - the inspiration, 
indeed, for. the Punch engraving re- 

I iroduced on the dust-jacket of a 
ady trying on her new dress in a 
looking-glass that reflects a ghostly 
seamstress - exemplifies the author s 
uncridcal approach. The story is of 
Mary Anne Walkley (any relation to 
the author?), a dressmaker in the 
London house of "Madame Elise” of 
Regent Street, where Mary Anne 
died .in 1863. Christina Walkley 
opens the account with the text of an 
anonymous letter to The Times, 
which charged Marv Anne’s sud- 


pnTy an airless attla fbr sleeping and 
wilted the women long hours. This 
a Followed by the owners’ long re- 
buttal to Tlte Times, testimony from 
i other - workers' collected . by the 1864 
Parliamentary; Commission^ nnd ; a 


'-'ii : -r 


denunciatory article by the English- 
woman's Domestic Review, which 
objected as much to the employers 
misuse of grammar as to their abuse 
of their employees. The tale ends 
with the firm being exonerated and 
going on to .become dressmakers to 
Princess Alexandra. 

Christina, Walkley provides neither 
historical or cultural context to ex- 
plain the significance of this little 
case. Certainly we may gather iliaj 
dressmakers were overworked ana 
undervalued, but in relation to 
whom and to what other employ- 
ment? The lives of dressmakers dif- 
fered starkly from those of the lei- 
sured women who wore their gowns, 
but they enjoyed higher incomes ana 
status than shirt- and trouser-makers, 
that much larger group of seam- 
stresses who laboured for middlemen 
in the ready-made-clothing If 00 ®: 
One suspects that the reality or 
hardship derives from women » 
slopshop production, while the 
of deprivation came from the con- 
trast between a small group of tws . 
needlewomen and the even 
group of women -whose dresses 
made. But we cannot pursue tnj3 
speculations with the informal! 
■Christina. Walkley provides. 

A thorough study of either the 
imaginative uses or the economic 1 
position of the seamstress wouw ■ 
make a good book. Edelstein s aw ■ 
cle is a beginning of the former, 8“ 
for information about the place m 
the seamstress in the nineteenur ' 
century industrial economy, one ca . 
turn to Virago Press’s reprint otivy 
Pinchbeck’s classic Women Worker* : 
and the Industrial Revolution . 

As Pinchbeck's .data indicate, ^ 
occupation of seamstress wak less im 
portant for the number of wotnen, 
involved (fewer: than in agriculture . 
domestic service ‘ and ' textile-aim -. 
work) ! than it was figuratively «■ 
metaphorically,, The mtenelation. . 
these is a fascjrtating subject -Jj 1 . 
Walkley’a account bhrely 
. existence of -such: rich comple«h«'\; 

• I'.-.-i *i 4 *.. j . ? J - ,>l :• ' '• . ; ' t 
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The couch-side manner 


By Rosemary Dinnage 


PETER LOMAS: 

The Case for a Personal 
Psychotherapy 

152j>jj. .Oxford University Press. 
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ANTHONY W. CLARE with SALLY 
THOMPSON: 

Let’s Talk About Me 
253pp. BBC. Paperback, £4.50. 
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In The Case for a Personal 
Psychotherapy Peter Lomas is con- 
cerned to answer the question, 
“What docs it mean to be natural in 
the therapeutic session?" Lucidly and 
scrupulously he makes out a case 
■against the rule-bound, technological 
model of therapy that, in different 
ways, tends lo be adopted equally by 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and 
assorted psychotherapists; it is in 
fact unpretentious friendship and 
warmth, he argues, that actually 
cures people. He discusses the obfus- 
cating effect of technical jargon and 
the damage done by labelling pa- 
tients (the patient with “hysteric" or 
“inadequate” hung round bis neck is 
as well aware of it as the child in the 
C-stream); and ponders the problem 
of working informally and kindly 
without acquiring the delusion that 
one has unlimited love for every 
patient. The technicalities of "trans- 
terence" interpretation, he argues, 
may in fact exist more to shelter the 
therapist from this kind of problem 
than to benefit the patient-. His own 
method is to convey to a patient that 
“we need to work out an acceptable 
way of being with each other so that, 
by and large, I will try to help you 


Imi t everything else between us is in 
question'’. 

Lumas has already made sumc <>l 
these points in his earlier hunk True 
ami False Experience, nnd the aver- 
age reader may find them a little 
bland; everyone, after all. is against 
sin. Warmth, kindness, sincerity: 
would one expect less from :i ther- 
apeutic helper when in trouble? 
Since Lomas is not an aggressive 
critic | ike, for instance, Thomas 
Szasz. it is not until he quotes from 
the kind of thing he objects to that 
his arguments gain force. “To the 
patienfs smiles and small talk," suys 
a writer in a prestigious psychoannly- 
lic journal, “the analyst firmly and 
tenaciously offers a particular, speci- 
fic reception. He maintains the 
necessary distance unchnnged. lie de- 
liberately keeps the stereotyped 
solemnity • of the encounter. He 
answers most remarks of the patient 
with silence, parsimonious replies, nr 
the calculated tone of interpretation 
Tremendously jolly, when 
you’re feeling low (though, tu be 
fair, not all analysts are as rigid). 
There was a psychounalyst-in- 
training, Lomas relates, who laughed 
with Ins patient when she askeu “Is 
this the hot seat?” and was severely 
reprimanded by his supervisor for 
“colluding with her defences" (the 
defence being to make a little joke, 
and it does seem to explain why 
Woody Allen's analysis has taken 
twenty-two years). Lomas also 
quotes a patient of his own, on the 
reason why she left her previous 
therapist. She had woken in the 
night, heard rain, and thought with 
pleasure that it would water Dr X’s 
garden and make his flowers grow; 
but when she told him about this (to 
her) important feeling, he ignored it. 

One only needs to glance through 
the solemn discussions in profession- 
al journals on whether it is correct 


f"i jiialysts in shake IminR. ex- 
change L'hiislnms curds, cniklnk- nil 
licreaveinenls. nr whiiicvci . tn see 
that Lomas is u»t being Muncl. but 
rather radical, since with his own 
patients he discusses hi\ rlicunv.il ism. 
lends bunks, offers lifts. Only recent- 
ly Anthony Shirr, in another bunk 
telling therapists Slow to llieriipem, 

t uslilicd the need for impersonality 
iy quoting an incident when u pa-, 
lient was" so shocked by Storr’s 
straight answer in the question 
“Have yon ever masturbated?" that 
he never came back - yet Lomas 
describes his patients as being re- 
lieved to gel a quite detailed run- 
down of his own problems, it is alt 
very rum - not least flint a conven- 
tional therapist may conic across as 
quite kind and an informal one as 
tne opposite. It would seem - though 
Lomas s points are entirely valid - 
that helpers can do good work by 
whatever methods feel right lo them. 

Conventional psychoanalysts, 1 
think, would anyway argue that if a 
patient's treatment is all sweetness 
and light, the anger in his neurosis 
will gel bypassed; that it must be 
taken out on the analyst if it is to be 
exorcized. Lontas is aware of this 
argument, but in his case-history of 
“Sally" claims that (he emotional 
knots did get disentangled without 
her having to work through hostility 
against him. “Right from the start I 
felt you treated me as an equal, (hat 


you tried to be fair to me; I didn’t 
feel you wanted to have power over 
me. You don't seem to have precon- 


ceived ideas about me, pulling a 
label on me, you've waited to let me 
be myself and to see what I’m like 
and yet you've not been distant. I’ve 
got to know you." (One does net the 
impression, incidentally, that his pa- 
tients are rather reasonable, un-ill 
people.) 

Then there are other factors in the 


ihcr;i|»y sit lint inn: wlui .ilwuit free 
iissiH'iiifinn. pour imin's poetry - 
•Iol-s this have any place in chats, 
across the desk about rheumatism? 
Wliut about mierpi elution (telling 
the patient what he “really" means)? 
This is much rimre dispensable; the 
late D. W. Win mem t s;iid one 
inter pie lain in u month wm about 
enough, and that one milv to show 
(he nsitiem how stupid the analyst 
could l)e. Most analysts, however, 
make very free with the “whal-vou- 
really-mcan-is" technique. {“! don’t 
like (he colour of these walls.’’ 
“Wlial you mean is you arc angry 
with me/ it re mi mis you of your 
father’s roimvyou arc projecting 
your depression.") The "wliat-you- 
metm-is" can be very damaging, wipe 
out h patient's confidence, put him 
down in the manner he is probably 
only ion used uv, for what it says is, 
“l know, you don’t". 

One has only to observe - or he - 
the bcst-intcntiuned doctor, teacher, 
ur social worker to sec that there is u 
pervasive one-upness involved, an 
often unintentional drift towards 
arrogance, which equally creeps into 
psychotherapy. Lomus is deeply con- 
cerned to keep it out at any price; 
but it is obvious - and he admits it - 
that his own way of working is very 
demanding, and requires the therap- 
ist to balance on a knife-edge be- 
tween familiarity and formality with- 
out the protective rituals that most 

J eople need. The Indian psychiatrist 
. S. Neki has made the point that 
Westerners, therapists ns well as 
their patients, have a fear of de- 
pendency and softness which is strik- 
ing to a foreigner. 

One reaction against rigidity has 
been the Encounter Movement (as 
Lomas calls it - I think it likes to be 
called the Human Potential Move- 
ment); but this has fallen into the 
opposite fault of facile And jargon - 
ridden- optimism. Lomas is in fact 


loo polite m pm jr quite like that. 
Inn Anthony Clnrc in Let's Talk Ab- 
out Me has no sudi inhibitions. An 
expansion of lus radio talks last year, 
his honk is an entertaining whistle- 
stop lour of the new therapies, from 
rolling to psychudninia to Primal 
Scream; Dr Clure (with cn-auihui 
Sully Thompson | has researched the 
subject's background well, and inter- 
viewed some leading figures in the 
movement. 

The more serious part of the hook 
is Clare’s introduction, in which he 
truces the new movement's origins in 
reaction against Freud's bleak view 
of human nature, the elitism of the 
profession Lie founded, and the lung- 
drawn-out verbalizations of 
psychoanalysis. Its founders under- 
standably wanted to get some action 
-into therapy; but spontaneity is an 
elusive thing, and the end result 
tends (u he a lot of pconlc "working 
on 1 lie nisei ves" with religious 
earnestness (“Wlial does your body 
fed?" is a popular question in the 
groups, as though it were something 
one brought along in a suitcase). 

Clare's superior attitude, however, 
is really a small example of the arro- 
gance that Lonms deplores, for with 
one exception it seems he never tried 
joining in or even sitting in as obser- 
ver of (he group therapies, if Ber- 
nard Levin, bless him, can make an 
ass of himself in the pursuit of self- 
improvement, then even a Senior 
Lecturer in Psychiatry should be pre- 
pared to get off his high horse at 
limes. These therapies are funny, but 
some less so than others, and if, as 
Clare says, he is writing for the vast 
number of people who will do and 
pay anything to change their lives, 
sorting out netter from worse might 
help them. For Clare is also strongly 
opposed to psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy, which he attacks 
along familiar lines. How are people, 
then, to change their lives? 


Gunning for mother 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 

HftL&NE FR&D&RJC and MARTINE 
MALINSKY: 

Martin 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
0 7100 0814 7 

Martin is an account of a successful 
child therapy, the efficacy of the 
treatment having been attested by 
therapist, his mother and the 
chud 1 himself. Martin was sent to a 
psychotherapist at the age of four 
because he was uncontrollably 
aggressive. Some time after the 
treatment ended his mother, Mme 
Hdline Fr6d6ric, who had been pre- 


-- ui ucip io oiqer puxems. me 
therapist, Dr Martine Malinsky, 
agreed to comment oo the main 
stages of the treatiftent, and finally 
Martin himself, by then thirteen, 
added a coda to toeir' memories, 

Mme Ffeddric bad one daughter 
by a previous marriage. After remar- 
7^8 happily, she had a second 
daughter, followed by a miscarriage. 
She was not told the sex of her 
unborn child, and was extremely de- 
pressed by the experience. On learn- 
ing that sne was pregnarit again she 
a t first wanted an abortion, ! but 
eventually deplded against it, and af- 
Wr a difficult pregnancy, she gave 
birth tp a, boy. 

j/The Unfamiliarity Of a boy alarmed 
net, and she was particularly nervous 
about touching- his penis. Martin 
crted mcessantly; as a three year-old 
sm* refused unmaihed food and 
SyWwd'Wd. hit people indiscrimi-' 
^rtp°ut provocation. In ; de- 
•P&ny ; :nig- \ mother > consulted 1 Dr 
disciple of Pierre M41e, 
.wno'believed that a child should hot 
2?_,&®*ted •: jn isolation, but iq . a 
relationship; hetfee 
B* Frederic waif (6 forip an integ- 
part ..of every -therapy session. 


Aware that she herself might be con- 
tributing to Martin’s problem, she 
also underwent individual therapy. 

In the past she hRd usually been 
preoccupied with housework when 
Martin wanted her attention. In 
therapy Bhe discovered with amnze- 
ment how interesting he was, and 
how impressive his awareness of 
family relationships. She appears to 
have been a highly nervous and be- 
wildered woman, but Dr Malinsky’s 
commentary assures us that the ther- 
apy proved successful because she 
had instilled in Mme Ffedlric the 
conviction that potentially she was a 
good mother. 

During the early sessions Martin 
played incessantly with guns, “kill- 
ing'' his mother and Dr Malinsky, 
and then bringing them back to life. 
It was weeks before he could see and 
began to distinguish between bad 
and good. At tne same time, his 
mother came to understand that her 
unease with Martin had created such 
tension that the anxious child had 


not been able; to accept the co- 
existence of good and bad in his 
mother. Dr Maliosky helped Martin 

iL’a .—J U. 


to this understanding by inducing re* 
gression, aided by games, puppets, 
and even by an infant’s bottle. When 
Martin burst into the tears of a new- 
born baby, Dr Malinsky reminded 
him that he had never been- able to 
get his bottle quickly enough, adding 
gently, "You know, Martin, 1 when 
you were so angry that you wanted 
to eat Mummy, you were also afraid 
that Mummy would eat you. "But 
mummies never eat their Utile chil- 
dren". Thus began the process of 
reparation, a process that might nev- 
er have taken effect if treatment had 
been delayed. After tliis break- 
through, .Martin's school-work 
showed - astonishing progress and" he 
■ played more easily with other chil- 
dren; In -time he banished his rqotlier 
: .to : the waiting-room , . apd . not long 
afterwards decided to end the ther- 
apy sessions. In Martin’s final . 
account of his impressions, the bal- 
anced youth Hsts his various in- 
terests and' general satisfaction' with 
life, concluding, ; ‘T reaily am. like, the 


others. I feel confident, happy, and 
free", - 

The eclectic method followed by 
Dr Malinsky, is shorter than an 
orthodox analysis (intensive therapy 
lasted for two years, but we are not 
told how long the bi-weekly sessions 
continued); and she does not seem 
to have sought to bring about a 
structural change in the child but 
rather a re-evaluation of attitudes on 
the part of both mother and son. 
Although unconscious material was 
brought to light, it is not altogether' 
clear that, even in the incident with 
the bottle, the pre-genital level was 
explored. In view of the lack of any 
dearly-stated conceptual framework, 
and tne telescoping of (he time dur- 
ing wjiich the various stages were 
worked out, one must conclude that 
the sessions were improvised. 

Recent practitioners of child 
analysis have owed much to 
D. W. Winnicott’s emphasis on the 
basic emotional atmosphere- which 
surrounds the infant; .But a]l of the 
many theories involved lead back 
ultimately to Freud who,’ in - fact, 
recorded only one case-history of a 
child, “Analysis of a Phobia in a 
Five-Year-Old Boy" (1909). He saw 
the boy twice, and left bis therapy in 
the. hands of his father who . reported 
to Freud almost dally about .the; 
child’s progress.;.. Freud was in* 
terested in the case because it en- 
abled him to verity,, his ideas about 
infantile 'sexuality, *; 


Around 1915. Hcrmine Hug- 
HeUmuth experimented with en- 
couraging the child .to express its 
problems through drawing and play, 
Melanie Klein Tn turn introduced a 
"world" of toys - miniature men, 
women, children, houses - to serve 
as a substitute for the free associa- 
tion of adult analysis. She believed 
that all phases of n child’s play have 
a symbolic value and reveal uncon- 
scious phantasies to the observant* 
analyst. Anna Freud, who by then 
had also entered the field, did not 
deny that play could be interpreted 
symbolically, but was wary of the 
efficacy of the method, emphasizing 
that play reveals symbolic material 
which 'in -turn leads to symbolic, and 
hence possibly arbitrary and mislead- 
ing interpretation. • 

- Melanie Klein and Anna Freud 
did not agree about the importance 
of the parents, the purpose of analy- 
sis, the role of the analyst, or (he 
historical development of . early 
psychic life; nor about the' more; ab- 
stract issues of perception aqd: cogni- 
tion. -Anna Freud’s whole approach 
was that “in child analysis it is hot 
the patient’s ego but the parents’ 
reason and insight on which the be- 
ginning, continuance and completion 
of the treatment must rely” - and 


hence she. seems to doubt the possi- 
bility of genuine child analysis.- Klein 
emphasized tho symbiotic character 


been sought that would enable the 
child to participate folly in (he analy- 
tic work. The sforhbiing-blocki have, 
been Us dependenoy 6n the parents, 
its difficulty in verbalizing, and the 
fact that parents reek analysis or 
treatment for a. child because it Is 


tal structures -make it possible for 
libido and aggressiveness to, be re- 
leased into new channels opened up 
by the analysis itself. 1 v . ' ' 


of mother-iqfont relationships, but 
insisted that in the child's psychology 
the real mother is of less importance 
than . the Iimt&o through which the 
mother is repr&ented '.in the ' child’s 
phantasy life. Her aim Was to alien- 
ate the child's anxiety by interpreting 
its fantasies. Within a laboratory ex- 
periment the patient’s relation with 
the analyst could be manipulated so 
(hat it became one almost entirely of 
phantasy. 

: Anna Freud sees the ‘child’s 
psychic development as fluid, and Its 
superego as weak- aqdi unstable.-, ft ‘is 
□ot .yet an “impersonal representa- 
tive of the obligations ^undertaken at 
the:b<diest-of the outer world, "|For 
Klein 'the infant’s psychodrama con- 


sists of a conflict between introjec- 
tion, which seeks to keep the good 
object (breast),' and projection, 
which tries to exclude the persecu- 
tory object. The bad, devouring 
breast will be experienced as a 
feared legislator, the superego, while 
the intiojccled, good breast will 
form the basis of an ego-ideal. As 
for- the parents, Melanie Klein be- 
lieved that the child phnntasizes its 
father - or his penis - as part of the 
mother. The child has idealized the 
mother as the container of every- 1 
thing desirable, but by projecting Its 
aggressive tendencies on to the com- 
bined parental figure, this is trans- 
formed into a dreaded persecutor. 

Young Martin clearly exhibited 
sucli aggressive anxieties, but his 
< therapist has not indicated how she 
elucidated these to him. Fr6d6ric and 
Malinsky’s account is so short that It 
is unpersuasive, and full of. unsolved '. 
'problems, whereas Klein's Narrative 
of a Child Analysis (1961), covering 
ninety sessions day uy day, isolated 
by -wartime conditions, ends on a 
note or hope, though without facile 
jubilation becaiire she realized that 
the analysis was incomplete. She 
would not have tolerated a third pre- 
sence, not even a father and certain- 
ly not the au pair girt who eventually 
participated in Martin's sessions. 

For Anna Freud the aim of anoly-. 
sis is to enable the child to . learn - 
which Impulses' are compatible with - 
social life, which gratifications are 
acceptable, and what must be repres- 
' sed, Convinced of the late eipdfg-' 1 
ence of the superego, she sees the 
analyst's role as an educative one in 
guiding the child to distinguish be- 
tween the conflicting claims of the " 
ego, id, and superego. .Klein, .. 
however, sought to assess not so . 
much the child's ability lo adjust to - 
reality as to liberate itself from the 
burdens of its phantasy life, Anna 
Freud sees cure as possible only if 
. external factors are favourable, while 
' Klein’s insistence on the importance 
of phantasy leads her to insist- that 
analysis could be successful' regard- 
less of the! external situation. 
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Acting on history 


By Rom Harrg 


AI.AIN TOURAINE: 
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An analysis of social movements 
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This is not ut nil an easy houk to 
understand, and one is not helped in 
understanding it hy a translation 
which is persistently lumpish, and 
sometimes inept. I shell try to set 
out ns dearly as I can what I take 
Tonrainc tn be saying, hut there is it 
further harrier to understanding: like 
Francis Bacon. Tourninc uses the 
terminology of a form of theorizing 
which he is concerned to repudiate. 
It is not always clear whether he is 
ottering a belter way of using n tra- 
ditional notion (say “class") or 
whether he is just being ironical fur 
dure 1 say it. sometimes even u bit 
confused himself). 

The basic plot is very simple. The 
project of founding sociology on the 
assumption (hat there are something 
like natural processes in society upon 
which men are carried along t$ mis- 
taken. Central to any understanding 
of whnt happens is a grasp of .social 
movements. These arc to he under- 
stood as the deliberate actions of 
actors who formulate projects and 
try to carry them out. These projects 
are essentially all of the same kind: 
they arc struggles to gain control of 
“historicity". "Historicity", as I 
understand Touraine, is ’ the means 
by which a given system of cultural 
interpretations of a way of life is 
created and maintained, and through 
the reproduction of which a particu- 
lar field of social relations is pre- 
served. Control of historicity is cru- 
cial since, according to Touraine. 
“what comes first is the work society 
performs on itself by Inventing its 


* norms, institutions .mil i tract ices, 
guided hy the great cullnr.il inndd". 
Social movements are lucked in 
; struggle to control this selj- 
reprut In ctive process. 

So far one can only assent. Out as 
the theory develops "some of its de- 
tails bother me a good deal. 
Touraine lakes a great deal of (rou- 
ble to distance himself from both 
Marxist analyses (at least those that 
adopt simple ounce prions of econo- 
mic determinism) and Parson inn con- 
ceptions of abstract structure. Vet in 
two central respects he preserves 
some of the more disturbing features 
of those approaches. He continues to 
use the notion of “class” and to treat 
classes as individuals to which 
psychological attributes can he 
ascribed. The actors in his social 
movements who make decisions and 
work at projects, are hut classes. Me 
continues, furthermore, to talk in 
terms of notions like "power" and 
"iioniinHliou", explicating “power" in 
terms uf such naive individualistic 
conceptions ns the authority of a 
foreman over u shop-floor worker. 
For instance he says “the social 
movement is the organized collective 
behaviour of a clnss actor [ie, class 
ns actor] struggling against his class 
adversary for the social control of 
historicity in u concrete community." 
Touraine contrasts his idea of a 
sociology of social movements with 
the assumptions of nineteenth- 
century sociologies which do not 
have the idea of a historical actor 
guided by a plan. According to him 
social movements are culturally 
oriented forms of behaviour. For in- 
stance workers' movements are not 
uprisings, but struggles to "sell" a 
counter-model of industrial society. 
Again in explicating the notion of 
"struggle" he says a struggle is “all 
forms of organized conflictual action 
carried out by a collective actor 
against nn adversary for control of a 
social field”. The language is rhnt of 
intentional action, the metaphysics 
that of supra-individuals whose right 
to have psychological attributes 


ascribed tn iIil-ai has not been estab- 
lished. 

Even if one ha> nu objection to 
the use ill collective entities as 
theoretical foundations, nor to the 
metaphorical portrayal of these en- 
tities as actors, one still requites a 
justification for this way of talking. 
Still, there arc some very interesting 
ideas intmduced .dung the way. For 
me the most profound is the idea of 
“stakes”. Factions and movements 
are imagined to be locked in strug- 
gles in which the stakes are cultural, 
not economic. To the victors goes, 
for the moment, the power to create 
historicity, which in the last analysis 
means a cultural “model" in terms of 
which life is made intelligible. As a 
consequence Touraine insists, very 
interestingly, that we should aban- 
don another nineteenth-century no- 
tion, that social struggles are not 
only somehow naturairhut are con- 
cerned with the future. Collective 
behaviour, he says, is not directed to 
or defined by some future slate to be 
brought about, it is not for “mod- 
ernizing", but for cultural hegemony 
now. Women's Lib, ns a movement, 
is concerned to struggle for the right 
and (he power (o define womanhood 
now, not for some future better deal 
for women. 

There are many echoes of the 
thinking of the contemporary radical 
wing of social psychology in the 
Anglo-Saxon world in Touraine’s 
writings. In his idea of the power to 
control historicity l think Touraine 
has much the same thought as Shor- 
ter and others: (hat it is the power, 
and the right, to create social mean- 
ing that is the proper object of radic- 
al social activity. This suggests that 
our grasp of Touraine’s sociology 


will be increased by an understand- 
ing uf his method, which he claims is 
coordinate with the conception of 
society as social movements, ami 
stands in an cpistcmic relation to 
these movements quite different 
from that of traditional sociology. 
Touraine claims to have invented a 
methodology which enables someone 
not only to enter the social world of 
a movement in a way that preserves 
its meaning, but also to amplify (hat 
movement itself. Sociological in- 
tervention, as he says, is lobe aimed 
at the militants of n social move- 
ment, with (he objective of raising 
their capacity for historical action. 
Thus we must cast out the old 
methodology, questionnaires and sta- 
tistics, ana adopt intervention, the 
action of a sociologist "whose aim is 
to reveal social relations and make 
them the main objects of analysis”. 

But why? Well, if it is decisions 
that we are finally trying to under- 
stand - and it must be, since social 
movements are nothing besides ac- 
tion - then “one must reconstruct 
the field of decision-making by ex- 
amining the actors, and occasionally 
by stimulating the political process . 
It is no good studying the documents 
“secreted" by movements, since 
these are produced for ideological 
purposes. Operating from outside, so 
to speak, there is no way that one 
can reproduce the processes bv 
which the documents were produced. 
Again, one recognizes a very familiar 
train of thought here; that leading 
from cth nomethodology - which pre- 
sumes that the social processes by 
which documents are constructed can 
be recovered from the documents - 
to ethogenics, the projects of re- 
covering the social knowledge 


Degree of deprivation 


By Nesta Roberts 
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CHARLES MADGE 
and PETER WILLMOTT: 

Inner City Poverty In Paris and 
London 

132j>j3. Routledge and FCegan Paul. 
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"Where does a working man live 
better - in your country or ours?" 
Sooner or later the traveller or the 
temporary resident in a European 
country who tries to penetrate a Little 
beneatn "the lovely surface of 
appearances” is likely to be faced 
with that question. To attempt to 
answer it is to be plunged into a 
tangle of cultural differences as well 
as a confusion of value judgments 
what exactly are we to understand by 
“belter"? Is eating meat six days a 
week adequate compensation for 
having to cram parents and four chil- 
dren into two third-floor rooms? 
How does an annual holiday rate 
against "ev. mod. con."? One of the 
virtues of this study of what it means 
to be disadvantaged respectively' id 
Paris and irf London is its broad 
concept of poverty, which is seen as 
a condition of which income poverty 
is only one element, along with over- 
crowding lack of housing amenities, 
poor health and limited holidays and 
leisure activities. Since the samples 
wtere cohflhed to families With tWo or 
more children, so excluding the old 
and those with one child or none. It 
does not claim to present complete 
neighbourhood portraits, but there is 
no room to doubt that It shows us 
disadvantage in its more acute forms. 

Slock well; iu the Borough of Lam- 
beth, and Folie-Mdricourt, in the 
Uth arrotidlssment of. Paris, are 
sufficiently, alike in their composition 
and in the problems they present to 
be comparable, sufficiently unlike to 
make the comparison useful to the 
public authorities who deal .with 
them. Both tpe fairly .typical;, inner 
ar *¥’ jrt- a Wgh proportion of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workets 

African -in Folie-MdricOurt. Sidck- 
weti retelns - : ;;;from its , early 
nineteenth-century past- as a villaae 

j . - ' * ■ .'i . : ■ i • - ' 


of housing features which were laid 
out for obviously prosperous commu- 
ters. They were more than Pooters 
who lived in these crescents and cir- 
cuses and parks, which still provide 
what the authors call “oases” of 
comeliness among the more intensive 
later development. Even that has 
recognized tne human need for air 
and a modicum of space, which, here 
and there, is green. Folic-Mdricourt, 
wedged between Belleville and the 
Rue du Faubourg St-Antoine, which 
does not inherit fully eilher the re- 
volutionary traditions nor the reputa- 
tion . for skilled craftsmanship of 
either, is an extreme example of the 
workers’, warrens which grew up be- 
hind the broad boulevards and ave- 
nues which Haussmann drove 
through Paris between 1850 and 
1870. 

The quickest way to grasp the 
closeness with which buildings are 
packed together In central Paris, 
which is still one of the most densely 
populated cities in the world, is to 
mount, to the rooftop terrace of La 
Samaritaine store ana look east. The 
caption for the picture - an extended 
caption - is provided in this book's 
chapter on the inner city environ- 
ment. A regulation of 1893 decreed 
•that a block where more than ten 
people died of TB in one year was to 
be declared Insanitary and marked 
for early demolition. A survey of the 
Ui&ne in 1918 showed it to have 
seventeen such unhealthy blocks, 
housing 200.000 people.. By 1953 
only one of them Had been de- 
molished; in 1960 it was officially 
admitted that none were due for 
demolition and that there would be 
no comprehensive redevelopment 
programme. Since then a growina 
number of individual permits have 
granted and. between 1970 and. 
va ^ u ® s . doubled, but none 
Sxii? new building in Folie- 

ImJS T aoclal bousing. It is at 
least partly because of the number of 
council estates in Stockwell and the 1 
total absence m Folie-Mdricourl of 

overefowding aqd‘ V of tokhSi 
amenities. yyas far more acute In the' 
S7i hai I the former. In Stockwell, 
SiV/ er cenl , of ^-skilled and 
workers had more 
tqan one-and-a-haif persons to a 
folie-Mdnconrt the rc-\ 

^ 33. . 


needed to engage in such a n rf1|fn ! 
as man aging a movement. i nc |X 1 
its documents, by considering^ l 
talk of the people involved a,!' [ 
tone. mc ‘ * 

The group involved in the mov. 
meut becomes the research team ,1. 
self, anil this opens up the possibUin 
of sociology ns sefaiJ j 
Touraine seems to think that afiu 
the intervention of ihe rescarchen ‘ 
the members of the group (no dcuN 1 
depleted in number) can return 10 
action with “an increasingly clear fo. I 
age of themselves". And i 0 cob- j 
plemcntary fashion the research^ ! 
“will be attracted by the : 
and even invited to join as a mb-’ ! 
tant”. Touraine devotes a good du] ! 
of space to some very welcome du- : 
cussion of the effect on the r«w- 

clier of this kind of immersion, of his 
moral responsibly not only to fo 1 
movement but to himself. What if a i 
movement is morally obnoxious, des- i 
tractive of human excellence? 
should the intervener turn from 
understanding to sabotage? Touraine 
does not consider this noKibilih 


LInlike many of us who We fried 
the same sort of thing he seems to 
be nn optimist. After castigating the 
“optimism of the technocrats* be 
suggests in the very last lines of the 
boox that intervention is "the same 
approach which lies behind the prog- 
ress of those who invent Ibe social 
history of tomorrow and those nbo 
seek to understand this history at the 
very moment of Us production". But 
fhc grey burenucracies and the 
brown-shirts were once those who 
invented the social history of that 
tomorrow which is now the day be 
fore yesterday. Whnt about the into- 
ventionist sociologist then? 


Income poverty reversed the pos 
tious of the two neighbourhoods; it 
was nearly twice as widespread ia 
Stockwell ns in Folic-Mdricoufl, «w 
was highly concentrated among fam- 
lies with children and, parricidal 
in households with an unoaup 
head, who whs often a lone mother 
bringing up her finally on “P 1 
plemcntary benefit, west \nm 
households, where it is customary w 
wives to go out to work, were « 
more likely than British to be *uw 
ing poverty, unlike the North Aflij 
can families where wives stayed « 
home and their husbands' ewunp 
were low. The comparative ip* 
on household incomes in France w 
Britain should demolish a number » 
misconceptions cherished 10 
country, as that we are, allc rnw* 
ly, crippled by taxation or siw 
cushioned by tne Welfare State. a* 
facts are that higher social secomj 
contributions In France balance 
er direct taxes in Britain, aWJJJ 
the French derive a far higher 
ortion of their income from sw 
security than do the British- 
With the comparison of how 
and leisure cultural factor 8 ,^ 
evident* Stockwell is cre< ^ ed, c !ST 
twice as much of wh8i i «•* 
rather infelicitously rails leisure,®" 
advantage" as Folio-Mdnbwn. . 
some or it seems at least as 
be due to national and-in^"£ 
variations as to lack of ' 

' 3 E£% 5 *b 

many people seem rontent jo_g; 
much of tneir leisure doing awo^, 
ly nothing. ' ; •£ 

Since 1973 Britain ha? raise" 
levels of family benefit and. 


The FO view and the Company view 

By Ainslie Embree 


M. E. VAPP: 

Strategics uf British India 

Britain. Iran and Afghanistan. 1798- 

1850 
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University Press. £40. 
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' Some countries seem doomed to be 
always the countries of tomorrow”. 
M. E. Yupp remarks, while for 
urhers it is "always yesterday”. In 
(his long and very satisfying work, he 
shows now, in the early nineteenth 
century, countries of yesterday and 
tomorrow reacted to the vibrant pre- 
sent, in the form of aggressive, ex- 
pansionist British power. The serious 
study of the actual working of for- 
eign policy and its relation to im- 
perialism has long been out of 
fashion, having been replaced by the 
application of theories which pre- 
clude the detailed analysis of confus- 
ing, and often contradictory, evi- 
dence of the kind Yapp has used. 
One academic fantasy, which still 
echoes through the text-books, is 
that Britain was "anti-imperialistic’’ 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and became “imperialistic" 
only after 1870. Such a theory could 
only deal with the fact that a new 
empire was created between 1800 
ami 1850, stretching from Tenasse- 
rim to Peshawar, by ignoring it. Yapp 
perhaps dismisses too easily another 
theory when he speaks of those 
historians who have “a forlorn, un- 
reasoning attachment to economic 
motives' , but the economic realities 
of imperialism become plain when 
one moves from the grand rhetoric 
which sees the Industrial Revolution 
paid for by the raw materials of 
empire to Yapp’s ironic picture of 
Lord Auckland fiddling with the 
accounts to conceal the true cost of 
the Afghan war. A third theory is 
. Yapp calls the idea of “imperial 
advantage", the argument that the 
defence of India, and of the routes 
to India, was at the heart of British 
foreign policy. ' 

At this point, one is tempted to 
say that there is obviously no one 
explanation of the motives for Brit- 
ish expansion, but a mixture of many 
factors; Yapp’s overriding convic- 
tion, however, is that for proper his- 
torical understanding we have to 
know what order of priorities the 
actors had in the relationship be- 
tween Britain and India. “Britain 
«mld have only one foreign policy”, 

S ; he insists, "and each element in that 
had to be embraced within a 
chjf of values”. On the face of 
. seems such a tendentious - 

•• and simplistic - conclusion as to in- 
• “le rejection, but Yapp's achieve- 
; ment la Uiat starting froth what 
seems a dubious axiom, he provides 
'■ ?. n original and persuasive interpreta- 
' ^. on °' ute dynamics of imperialism. 
no one familiar with the evidence is 
UJtely to agree with all his argu- 
i ments;. on the other hand, no one 
who wants to understand not only 
what happened in the past, but is 
... J ia Ppenuig now, in the great arc from 
ban through Afghanistan and Pakis- 
Jan to India will be able to neglect 
nis complex and many-layered 
analysis. ■ 

.. At the heart of that analysis is the 
distinction Yapp makes between the 
policies of the British governments 
i m„ ar{ * 5 Iran and Afghanistan from 
!■ j 1° 1®® a °d those of British 
i Serials in India in the same period. 
V conventional explanation that 

* activities in the region were 

activated, by the defence of India 
Hi by the fear of a 
y pfl* Invasion from' the north-west 
i\ }i J® .Insists; an interpretation im-r 
P lkT?u « order to legitimize actions 
L” , ."ad quite other motives. As far 
<r P/ ._v’ e government in London was 
r hi molives to be seen 

i; Inrt EpropeaPi no 


again in the lX7Us. “The pnlicio of 
the London Government in Western 
Aria are explicable in terms of Euro- 
pean interests alone", Yapp argues, 

"even though several foreign secre- 
taries found financial, diplomatic, 
political, or military advantages in 
linking the presentation of their poli- 
cies in the area to the needs of 
India." 

For the British in India - (hose 
who were actually governing the ter- 
ritories acquired' by the East India 
Company - the situation was wholly 
different. Their concern was not with 
the protection of the sea or land- 
routes 10 India, nor with the danger 
of a French invasion during the 
French Revolutionary wars and the 
Napoleonic period, nor. later, of a 
Russian invasion. Their chief con- 
cern was internal security; defence 
against the enemies who threatened 
their rule from within the subconti- 
nent itself. As an early commander 
of the Company’s armies had suc- 
cinctly pul it, “our enemies nrc as 
numerous os the inhabitants of the 
country”. 

The internal threat perceived by 
the British in India had many 
aspects. In the early period, roughly 
from 1765 to 1818, there was (he 
danger of a coalition of Indian states 
outside the Company's territories 
which, if it did not drive the British 
out, would make trade unprofitable 
by disturbing trade routes and re- 
quire a heavy expenditure on de- 
fence. Then, after 1818 there were 
always dangers from within British 
India itself: Muslim conspiracies, 

Brahman conspiracies, popular upris- 
ings caused by real or fancied slights 
to religious customs, Bnd. above all, 
mutinies in the army. “British In- 
dia", Yapp summarizes, "lived in 
fear of nn insurrection which could 
neither be predicted, nor under- 
stood. nor controlled.” The energies 
and resources of the British in India 
(but not in London) were concen- 
trated on this internal danger. - 

There was. Yapp admits, a percep- 
tion of an external danger too. first 
from the French, and then, for much 
of the century, from the Russians, 

SKKKS Reconstruction business 

might have on the Indian population , ... , , — 

by fomenting hostility to British rule 
and encouraging conspiracies and up- JJy LUCY MbIt 
risings. Muslims might be appealed ■« * 

to by their co-religionists in Central 
Asia, while the Hindu kingdom of 
Nepal could appeal to disaffected 
Hindu rulers, especially the 
Marathas. 


duel business, a central role. Their 
information was ufien of grc.11 value, 
thuugh sometimes nothing more than 
ihe second-hand gossip brought them 
by underlings. British policy in Ihe 
north-west was very largely based on 
it, and on the agents' recommenda- 
tions. “The stniegic thinking ot British 
India was the result of the refining and 
harmonizing of their analyses.” 

Revising history in this fashion is 
Ihe way historians make a living; but 
questions always remain regarding 
tne validity of their revisions 111 rela- 
tion to the available evidence, and 
(heir significance for our understand- 
ing of the time and place in ques- 
tion. As Yapp recognizes, he pushes 
his thesis too far at times, causing 
the rival positions to polarize and 
seem unrelated. He also tends to 
ignore the element of personal ambi- 
tion, particularly, lor example, 
Ellenborough's desire tn be Ihe 
creator of a great empire. Further- 
more, he ul most certainly rejects 
too easily the prospect of commercial 
gain as a factor in north-western 
strategy. Unlikely as it now seems, 
the old dream persisted, as a Com- 
pany official had put it long before, 
of English goods being disposed of 
“in the immense territories in ihe 
north and northeast of India, where 
there is a great variety of climate, 
and inhabited by millions of people 
in every stage of civilization”. Writ- 
ing in the 1830s. Charles Trevelyan 
could still believe that the Indus was 
a great internal highway into the 
heart of Central Asia, which could 
be used for transporting British 
goods while at the same time- check- 
ing Russian expansion. Yapp stresses 
the personal ambition of tne Politic- 
als, but it is hard to draw a line 
between this and a conviction that 
the necessities of state policy deman- 
ded a frontier beyond the Indus. 

A random cross-section of opin- 
ions and actions suggests, howevcF, 
that the evidence will, in general, 
validate Yapp’s theses. As for histor- 
ical understanding, one can trace a 


L-unliiiiiity tluu reaches from 1765 10 
l‘»KI. "Take all prudent measures to 
preserve uur possessions", the direc- 
tors uf the East India Company told 
their servants in lndin in llie 1750s, 
when it was apparent tliai succession 
struggles might imperil their posi- 
tion, and fit teen years later, when 
the Company hud become .1 territo- 
rial power, they were warning the 
Calcutta officials mu to extend their 
possessions beyond “the ancient 
boundaries". But in 1765, ns in the 
1‘i.Sfk, when China was demanding 
new definitions mul demarcations, no 
one in fact knew where those ancient 
boundaries were. The scurcli for a 
defensible frontier that would permit 
internal security in Bengal and the 
other new possessions gave the East 
India Company w|u( Warren Hast- 
ings culled “a polity worthy uf n 
rising state”. Its inevitable outcome 
wns the wars which pushed out (he 
frontiers of British India. 

Despite Yapp's assertion jn the 
contrary , there seems no reason to 
doubt (hnt Wellesley took seriously 
the danger uf French revolutionary 
doctrines spreading in India. Napo- 
leon’s famous letter promising Tipu 
Sultan the assistance of a French 
army to free him from “the iron 
yoke of England” must have fed 
Tipu’s hopes. As for the danger from 
the north-west, it was not unreason- 
able, given their scant information, 
to believe that Russia might encour- 
age Zaman Shah of Afghanistan to 
seek a link with his fellow Muslims 
in Mysore. While Yapp is correct in 
asserting that Wellesley's conviction 
was that the threat to internal secur- 
ity would come from Indian rulers, 
not from a Russian or even an 
Afghan invasion of actunl British ter- 
ritories, this does not mean (hat his 
plans for the defence of the north- 
west were not grounded in the belief 
that there was a genuine threat of 
external invasion. The important 
point, which Yapp does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize, is that. from the 
very beginning,- British power in In- 
dia had a foreign policy which was 
related to its own needs, not those of 


Great Britain. This was whnt Lord 
Cura m hud in mind. when, at the 
beginning of ihe twentieth century, 
he claimed that 011c of the reasons 
lie had been forced to resign was his 
insistence on “due und becoming re- 
gard to Indian authority in determin- 
ing India’s needs”. The example he 
cited was the British government's 
renunciation of his Tibetan policy in 
order to serve purely British in- 
terests. 

Yapp's argument that the “defence 
•if I ml in" strategy was a device for 
linking the British government’s 
European interests with the Indian 
government’s need for internal secur- 
ity has considerable contemporary 
relevance. It helps tn explain, for 
example, wlty the present govern- 
ment of India responded the way it 
did to the Russian take-over" of 
Afghanistan in December 1979. Pow- 
ers with global in (crests - principally 
the United Slates and, perhaps out 
of historical memory. Great Britain - 
denounced (he Russian intervention. 
The Indian Government, an the 
other hand, refrained from any 
direct criticism of it. This astonished 
many observers, whose perceptions 
of the politics of (he region were 
coloured by the nineteenth-century 
experience. India in 1979 did not see 
the Soviet intrusion as a threat to its 
internal security, nor was she bound, 
as she had been in the nineteenth 
century, to find a link with the glob- 
al interests of a great power. Furth- 
ermore, in 1979 she bad the buffer 
state - Pakistan - for which many 
nineteenth-century strategists had 
argued between Iter and Afghanis- 
tan. The point of a buffer state is not 
primarily to prevent military invas- 
ion, but to act as insulation against 
involvement in the “great game", 
which in the 1980s, as in the 
nineteenth century, was not really 
being played in tne region itsett but 
in more distant arenas. Non- 
involvement, then and now. as 
Yapp’s book makes dear, was 0 mat- 
ter of luck ns well as a measure of 
the skill of the actors involved. 
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The differing, and, at times,’ 
.opposed interests of the London and 
Calcutta governments were linked, in 
Yapp’s reading of contemporary 
events and policies, by vague talk of 
the “defence of India”. Tnis permit- 
ted each side to set its own priorities 
in the use of very scarce resources. 
While this method of defining goals 
made a strategy possible, it also led 
to confusion, to endless bickering 
between London and Calcutta, and. 
In 1842, to the disaster of the 
Afghan withdrawal. 

A particularly .valuable feature of 
Yapp's interpretation is his emphasis 
on individuals in the making arid 
Implementation of policies. In Eng- 
land, at the beginning of the period, 
great figures in the East India Com- 
pany, like Charles Grant, could still 
play a decisive role as spokesmen for 
purely Indian interests, but after 
1820, such concerns were almost al- 
ways subordinated to wider policy 
issues. In India, the Governor- 
General gave much of His attention 
to defence issues (which, as Yapp 
sees it, were immediately related to 
internal security). It was the mem- 
bers of his secretariat, through their 
'control of the flow of information, 
who were able to influence decisions 
and determine , who the. key actors 
were in formulating the. strategy of 
the qfficlals in Calcutta, and, ulti- 
mately, in London. . 

These actors were the, Politicals - 
the ’ envoys to . Indian states, the 
heads of special missions, and. the 
Political Agents who were sent tp 
gather information as well as to Con- 
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When the Nigerian Civil War ended 
in 1970. the necessary reconstruction 
included the conclusion- of the consti- 
tutional negotiations' the breakdown 
of which had precipitated it. Nige- 
ria’s history in the decade since then 
has been at least as eventful as in any 
before it. The storv is briefly told, in 
Nigeria since J97Q, by a student, of 
politics and an economist. 

The crucial political event Jias 
been- the lntroouction Of the new 
constitution, characterized by separa- 
tion of powers on the American 
model, by the representation of all 
the States in the cabinet, and by the 
recognition pf “the federal principle" 
in making other key appointments. 
Already thbrd are demands for the 
extension , of the principle of ’.’mathe- 
matical equality’^ and forthe crea- 
tion of, as many as fourteen addition- 
al States. Against this trend, the for- 
mal rule- that political parties must 
be “genuinely national", is not likely 
to lessen ethnic, rivalry. Trobably we 
must await the opening of arjmives 
to learn why an Amerlcan-styie Pfes- 
idency was chosen; Was if simply ns a 
rejection of Westminster?. The diffi- 
culty of living with t(ie give-and-take 
:of checks and balances is on? reason 
why ; ; $0. fnany. hew .states ' have 
adopted, a! one-party system, and the- 
American type are likely to bp at 
least as irksome and even le& well 
foreseen- The American; Constitution 
did oot lay down that Presidents 
must find allies in Congress; they 




had to learn this by experience. 
Since this book went to press. Shehu 
Shagari is being accused of “bribery” 
to achieve a similar end, and Chief 
Awolowo complains that the elector- 
al rules have been misinterpreted to 
his disadvantage. Nevertheless, the 
authors think that the new constitu- 
tion la likely to be more durable than 
its predecessor. 

On the economic side Nigeria is 
enjoying enormous windfall profits 
as the outcome of oil policies initi- 
ated elsewhere; these have financed 
a vast expansion in education but 
little in public health. Policy for agri- 
culture, still the livelihood of two- 
thirds of the gainfully occupied, 
favours large-scale production and 
state control of marketing, although, 
as Rimmer points out, there is little 
evidence for economies of scale* and 
much evidence that the marketing 
boards fall tb benefit the fanner. 
Irrigation schemes are being pushed 
ahead, although a World Bank mis- 
rion has reported that production 
could be increased equally well by 
the extension of r airi-red cultivation. 

' A Green Revolution was proclaimed 
in 1980, but its prerequisites were 
lacking; ■ There u one extension 
worker for every 2,5Q0.fpnliers, and 
the official distribution of fertilizers 
is so inefficient that they sometimes 
do not arrive until it is’ tod late for 
planting. However, 1 the . missive in- 
vestments that have been made' in 
road construction should have re- 
duced transport costs.”!! is as civil 
engineers”, Rimmer writes,, "rather 
than economic manager^, that gov- 
ernments In Nigeria can best pro- 
mote economic productivity".' 

. . Discussing . thp • Nigerian ■ National 
Petroleum ^Corporation. Rimmer re^ 
fprs to "the familiar Nigerian weak- 
ness that the operation of a parastat-; 
al body .endowed with enormous re- 
sources and charged with vast re- 
sponsibilities can strain intolerably 


the competence, probity and power 
of co-ordination of chose responsible 
for it”. Indeed, the report or a local 
inquiry into the NNPC referred to a 
"glaring absence” of qualified staff 
and "a managerial structure sketch- 
ed far beyond the limits of efficien- 
cy”. However, the (joint?) conclu- 
sion is that “The course of Nigerian 
development may not have been 
such as to satisfy every tBSte, but no 
one can dispute that the country is 
moving fast economically". 

Return to Punjab by Prakash Tandon 
(211pp. University of California 
Press. £11. 0 520 03990 4) is “the 
third and last chapter of a story that 
began with the coming of ihe British 
to oqr pqrt of the Punjab in 1852, 
when they foughL their last battle 
outside the walls of our tpwn of 
Gujral.” That story is both the story 
of the author’s family, right up to 
1977, and of the changes in Punjabi 
culture arid character. Punjabf Cen- 
tury follows the family’s exodus from 
the villages to the towns, and their 
gradual professionalization, in the 

E eriod 1857-1947. The more auto- 
iographical Beyond Punjab de- 
sc r iocs the author's career from 1937 
to 1 1960. Educated ip Britain, he re- 
. turned to .India to become Unilever's 
first indigenous chairman. • 
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Life in the aquarium 


By Anne Duchene 

CHIIIMJNA STEAL): 

A Little leu, A Little Chut 

With a new introduction by Hilary 

Dailey 

JWpp. 0 17h y 

The People With the Dogs 

With a new introduction hv Judith 

Kegan Gardiner 

345pp. » 861)63 177 7 
Virago. £3.5(1 each, 

Virago Modern Classics in their wis- 
dom - which by now seems pretty 
widely and gratefully recognized 
among students of fiction - have 
brought out two more novels by 
Christina Stead, and promise one 
more, and a volume of stories, next 
year. By then, with eight of her 
eleven novels on their list, and some 
stories, and tt compendious "Christ- 
ina Stead Render' , they will have 
done what they can In restore to 
memory this extraordinary and so 
strangely neglected writer. The now 
well -publicized “mystery" of how we 
came to forget about Jean Rhys is us 
nothing to our overlooking of Christ- 
ina Stcud. She is, in the strictest and 
most magnificent sense, peculiar: 
everything about tier vision and Iter 
idiom is absolutely her own. 

Her admirers know that after thir- 
ty years in Europe and America Miss 
Stead has returned to her native Au- 
stralia, where next year she will be 


eightv years old. One would suppose 
her by now to be the subject of 
critical analyses, theses, biographies 
and Sunday supplement articles, 
fn fact, so little is known of her 
that there is a kind of solemn thrill 
in hearing her speaking cm directe, in 
the Introduction to both these new 
volumes. And no one Wlio admires 
her. will be surprised to find that the 
tvlo statements implicitly contradict 
each other. "Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, 1 contradict myself. 1 nm 
large, I contain multitudes , os Whit- 
man so grandly and helpfully put it. 

The Virago introduction to The 
People With The Dogs (by Judith 
Kegan Gardiner) quotes Miss Stead 
ns saying in an interview in 1975, in 
something called World Literature 
Written in English, that she wrote 
this novel at a moment when “1 
decided, 'I can't, go on criticising’". 
Hilary Bailey's introduction to A Lit- 
tle Tea, A Little Chat quotes her at 


V 


more length: “I was brought up by a 
naturalist, and 1 nm a naturalist. I 
see what l see, and if you see what 
you see, you understand it, That's 
all." This was what she said on Au- 
stralian radio as recently as 1980, 
and she went on: “I'm not at all 
critical. When you're a little girl and 
you look in an aqunrhim and see fish 
doing this and that, and snails and so 
On you don’t criticise and sny they 
should be doing something else"; 

Valuable shnrrls, for anyone trying 
to piece together some impression oT 
her; and both cast interesting light 
on these new books. The two books 
happen to illustrate the poles of the 
turbulent Stead universe. A Little 
Tea, A Little Chat , first published in 
1948, is dark, demonic; almost unre- 

• Hevedjy ufljy, a. rancid and claus- 

• ’• ^ophobiq':FcriUrisln6V ibfijapftflJtem;- 
" : : and ; of, : what it; tice^d 1 human ptrip* 
'7 .lionsi’ demonstrated,' (n.^ extreme 

1 ftfrin'amoh^' American waf-tirrle pro- 
fiteers. the People With the Dogs -is 
an )dyll; almost .all light qnd air, a 
lovely variation on the , stubborn 
American dream of achieving Arca- 
dia. It first Appeared in 1952, about 
five yoars after the writer had : left 
America for Europe- again: . America 
recollected in tranquil lily , then, and 
the idea . that she -was . renouncing 
. "Criticising" when $he wrote ft has a 
1 valedictory suggestion. It wast - in- 
deed. another fourteen years before 
her next novel but that whs Colter's 


moment ul truce m die liirinml nf a 
lifetimes iil^erving ;uul ttnisidcring. 

Newcomers, anyway, me advised 
to begin with this radiant bunk, mid 
not the lebrilitv «>f A Little Tea. A 
Little Chut: ur. if they du broach 
this, to try not to put' it down, in 
case they have nu stomach for pick- 
ing it up again. Initiates wilt want to 
undergo it, because ihe central char- 
acter. Rohcrt Grant, is .i monster tu 
be set beside other Stead monsters - 
Sam. in The Man Who Loved Chil- 
dren, nod Nellie in Cutter's England 
- though without their specious 
charm; Grunt is a monster from the 
first, and only worsens. True, he is 
ageing, and aware of failing vitality - 
or. in Stead terms, "when fie was not 
tired, in moments of real gaiety, with 
a woman who still believed in him 
somewhat, he could forget the foul- 
ness of his years", but “;ii bottom, 
lie dreaded As reel, sign of u man 
who has not many years, the body's 
sure knowledge". His only other 
touching attribute is a conviction that 
his life -story would make a musical 
that "would sweep them till into the 
Atlantic”, as he constantly says. 

Most of the book is Grant's unre- 
lenting, delirious monologue in 
praise of his own energies. Tie is a 
cotton millionaire, though all occa- 
sions for making money are good to 
him (“when the golden harvest has 
begun, take n scythe in your hand'', 
he tells a colleague after Pearl Har- 
bour). He is also an insatiable 
womanizer, luring new women up- 
stairs for “a little tea, a little char, 
visited by sundry sad afternoon de- 
pendants, and nightly in restaurants 
and night-clubs entertaining his 
senior female trusties, who are both 
more deserving and more deman- 
ding. 

Sexuality sit (fuses much of the 
bonk, but only in cerebral or grotes- 
que terms; the author's interest in 
what she calls “the love-fit" is not in 
its physical manifestations, but in 
how it affects the way people, 
attempt to consume each other. 

Grant himself always tnlks. rather 
tiresomely, of “a ’oontan" and “’oo- 
men", and of making "a forchun", 
presumably in the author’s impatient 
attempts to remind us that he is 
Allegedly British by birth, a mill- 
hand’s grandson. His ravings about 
Europe, however, relate to no 
known continent. For that matter, 
there is nothing specifically Amer- 
ican about the hotel rooms and bor- 
rowed apartments rind offices in 
which Grant and associates swim. 
The author's own image of the 
aquarium holds well here; Grant is a 
shark, his. hangers-on about ns 
attractive as a family of Moray eels, 
their ill-defined New York murkily 
lit, flecked with morsels of detritus, 
food, excretion, undigested corpses. 
The little girl’s eye only records what 
they say and do in her notebook, 
unsnockably. .... 

The innocent eye communicates 
with the “crilloising’ brain, however. 
Grant's quite frightening amorality is 
associated all the time with money, 
and anyone wanting to test the quali- 
ty of the writer's mind could best 
begin at page 337, and rend in the 
next ten pages the astonishing apolo- 
gy for capitalism he makes to his 
elder son; particularly devious and 
interesting From an author whose 


"Make me ;i Cnmiuksiir": I'd 
m-ikc a gimd general, and I'd 
nuke a g«md Commissar fur Tex- 
tiles. and I can grow red. blue, 
yclluvv cotton. But it's too laic. So 
I recommend you to he a socialist, 
no fascist, because they have long 
memories and them fascists have 
no sense, burn un everything, pro- 
duce nothing. You at* least pro- 
duce cabbages . . . You ought to 
get it into your head that you were 
trained in a society that doesn't 
exist, because no society is the 
same between yesterday and 
tomorrow. You hiivc to live by 
your wits even if you inherit a 
million dollars ... I can't prove it, 
but I Feel it - keep your money, 
keep my money, because there 
isn't much money at all, and 
though they can look ut me like a 
side snow because ( have a million- 
some dollars, it still counts, it’s 
money; but money that is in bil- 
lions and in monopolies isn't 
money at all, beenuse the people 
have none, and money is democra- 
tic, everyone has to have some or 
there's none at ail. Money that's 
one price in a country and three 
prices in three countries outside, 
isn't currency any more. It’s a sign 
there are earthquakes . . 

Capitalism rears a much more 
kindly nnd comfortable head in The 
People With the Dogs. The condition 
of “undefined hesitant anticipation" 
of its hero. Edward Massine, gentle, 
confused and undogmalic, is appreci- 
ably eased by his owning two apart- 
ment houses in New York, in one of 
which he modestly squats, as well as 
a family summer home in the Cats- 
kills. To the latter, the Massine 
tribe, all equably moneyed and 
talented, retire for the summer, to 
pass the time carelessly in what Ed- 


ward calls “creative sloth”. The two 
lung central sections of the book 
describe litis lyrical-pastoral ill lim- 
pidly brilliant, loving, clear-washed 
detail, as in u primitive painting. The 
women cook, the men mend fences 
and play the pinna, the dogs and cats 
pursue their nature. Judith Kegan 
Gardiner's introduction rightly re- 
minds us that Edward's favourite 
aunt, Oneida, on whose laughter and 
loving bounty the rest revolve, re- 
calls the Oneida community of "Per- 
fectionists" founded in 1848. and still 
with its counterparts today; the 
dream to which the book submits has 
not yet quite died. 

New York, removed from this 
Eden, casts a few more shadows. 
Edward is a war veteran - of the 
Second World War, it seems, since 
the atom bomb is mentioned as a fail 
accompli (otherwise one might not 
be quite sure) - acquainted with 
anarchists, their occupation now 
gone, and he himself walks in a May 
Day parade, though “it wasn’t like 
the glorious and bloody May Days'* 
pre-war. His tenants, however, make 
an affectionate ramshackle commun- 
ity as best they can, and only the 
Barbours arc restive. Anyone doubt- 
ing Christina Stead's command of 
comedy should read the page about 
them. Mrs Barbour was ' an energe- 
tic professional body-snatcher. Sne 
wrote passionate biographies of the 
fashionable extinct, suen as Henry 
James, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, Freud, 
Baudelaire and Tolstoy, and dealt 
with popular resurrection at the rate 
of not less than one every year". 
Professor Barbour, a “well-known 
cerebrator", argues against Edward’s 
possession of two houses: 

“The part is as perfect as the 

whole in that without it the whole 


cannot function .... There is the 
old story of the bum who picked 1 
louse off his shirt and pul it back 
saying. That isn’t the son-of-a- 
bitch that bit me. It is no use oui 
saying we need not concern 
ourselves with Edward Massine 
because he seems inattentive to 
the extraction of profit". Edward 
was, because he was theirs, the 
most perfect expression of land- 
lord society at that address in time 
and in that frontage of space they 
occupied. As the rest of the 
tenants were a distracted sort of 
people, unaware of what was 
going on about them, the Bar- 
hours declared them to be “poliii- 
cally illiterate" and tried to edu- 
cate them in the forms of freedom. 
This they did by visits, by getting 
up petitions, and by sending round 
typed circulars. Mrs Barbour did 
the typing. 

Edward in the nick of time - the 

E enultimate chapter - finds a woman 
c can marry, and the family is last 
seen saluting them: "in this moment, 
as in ail others, their long habit and 
innocent, unquestioning and strong, 
binding, family love, the rule of their 
family, made all things natural and 
sociable with them." This is the in- 
nocent face of Christina Stead, and 
one would like to know as much 
about it as about the fretted one. It 
is to be hoped that someone down in 
Australia has been hunting this 
quark in the literary firmament, and 
will help us to see her more plainly. 

Meanwhile, two remarkable 
books, of diametrically opposite col- 
our; and two very decent though 
inevitably insufficient Introductions. 
We have here a writer whose energy 
and magnitude escape time and 
place; and we ought to know more 
about her- 


Understanding and understating 


By David Profiimo 

A. L. BARKER: 

Life Stories 

319pp. Hogarth Press. £6.95. 
0 7012 0538 5 


When she was sixteen, A. L, Barker 
showed her first novel to a prospec- 
tive employer, in the hope of clin- 
ching a job at his press agency. He 
read one chapter, and advised, 
“Write about what you know." Her 
despairing reply was, “I don’t know 
anything. She Is now older, but not, 
she maintains, wiser: in her latest 
book she writes that she has come to 
the conclusion "that only ignorance 
is viable". 

Life Stories is a collection of six- 
teen short stories stitched together 
with passages of directly autobiog- 
raphical prose; nine of the pieces are 
published here for the first time, and 
other material includes extracts from 
previous novels, and some fine selec- 
tions from a notebook of descriptive 
zes hitherto unused. It is not 


surprising that she has eschewed the 
adi ' 


later as Willy Lomass in The Mid- 
dling, or how her sojourn in post- 
war France turns up in similar detail 
in parts of The Case Examined. 

But this is only a minor function 
of the book’s careful collage. More 
important is the symbiosis of fiction 
and life, the way in which Miss Bar- 
ker’s understanding of her life is 
largely dependent on her being able 
to write about it - “ft wouldn’t have 
been real to me if I couldn't get it on 
paper or, at any rate prepare to get 
it on paper." A clue to the book 
exists in its very title, chosen with 
characteristic scrupulousness. The 
fictional pieces she has selected are 
judiciously set in the context of her 
actual reminiscences, so as to suggest 
the connection, autobiographical or 
imaginative, which they may have 
with her aqtual past. Her baffled 
anxieties as a child are followed by 
two early stories,- "Submerged" and 
"Here comes a candle ... , which 
explore similar emotional cruxes 
translated into very different fictional 
episodes, and her succinct analysis of 
her prospect of marriage leads into 
the story “A Considerable Speck", 
which details the disappointments of 
a young woman who has recently 
married. 


traditional forms of autobiography, 
for much of her best work has drawn 


_ „ Both in her own life and the lives 

ipdlcql. qympatUte have .always .made , , t ° r ner t«at w°rK nas drawn she' has imagined for her characters 

her very contemptubus'' of :'parl6ur: 1 ,6ftohgth^ftony ; avoiding thr artificial • Mjs .Barker -describes a continuous 
.pinks: -..'! y, • - neatness, that nar ra tive .shd^Uness qn d subtle colllsSn between neople’s 

different apprehensions of truth. 




. , ‘Money is on aft. People are going 
to lose the' art of stained-glasi win- 
. dows . . ; ... Every idiot who last 
year was trying to .get a Job tipping 
over . garbage caps and couldn't 
make Tt. this year, he has- a safe- 
deposit box, and he carries it there 
in valises . ... Now don’t listen to 
these boomtlme men.. They are 
carried on the .wave. and they say, 
"look how I roll anil shake the 
■ beach!" But listen to me: what you 
‘ see will not be there in fifty years 
tlraq. Now, it's a qtiestlbh, can you 
ride every wave and not think you 
nrc the bin orgah saying boom- 


imposes on the representation of life: 
nerfirSt'book,, Innocents (1946), con- 


sisted of stories subtitled “Variations! 
on a theme"; The Joy-Ride arid After 
■’J comprised three stories deriv- 



5 


iost recent novel, A Heavy Feather 
.1978), is compounded of . nine sec- 
tions cOtuasming. the life of Almayer 
Jenkjn, thodgh each could be' consi- 
dered autonomous.' ' 


one more monster, in Nellie Cotter, 
whose protestations of concern con- 
ceal her will to eat people up: The 
“criticising' 1 hud not yet quite ended. 
The People With The Dogs is a rare 


. ■ Life Stories is similarly designed to 
, . avoid oventfesslng causality nndsig- 
ig orgith saying boom- nificancc. And it soon becomes clear 
1 boom, or are you a man to go nnd that for Miss Barker the business of 
sit in his orchards and say, “VII 
just grow cabbages whatever hap- 
pens- ?. -.' i . I know my answer - 
if I were twenty or Iwchiy-flVe. I'd 
go to the Soviet Union and ‘Say. 


u i mu iur -mi5> center me business or • 

II living and 'the business of writing i are 
j- identical experiences. It is illumW 1 ' 
- . ing to. discover,. for example, ftbw a,\ 
multi- titrated chemist jwhonv she 
Hero-worshipped! as 4 gift appears,: 




, . ot 

This essential human dilemma finds 
its finest expression in "A Picture 
from an • Exhibition", where Laura 
Bevis agonizes about the identity of 
a passionate nude in one of her 
recently deceased husband’s paint- 
ings - is .ft, as she supposed, a covert 
signal that he knew of her infideli- 
ties 1 , pr Is it a portrait of a certain 
Faith Delamere He used to visit? The 
painting retains Its secret: Laura or 
Faith, or fiejfher? Truth is in the eye 
of Ihe beholder, and it Is no coinci- 
dence that in this story Miss Barker 
has the nasty art-expert Tadema re- 
nund up of Ruskin’s dictum that only 
im&gmativs truth, is precious. . 

. *««*.! testing autor 
biographical: passages ioccurf when 
she describes the personalities of her 
parents, and there is a grimly unsen- 


timental portrait of her disappointed 
father in old age staring at clump* of 
dead bracken amid the summer but- 
tercups. This description is 
cecded by her story "The Father . 
which follows the evolving fortune* 
of two dissimilar girls: the idealistic 
Rowenn, who marries dull Port«ws 
Clay, and the easy-living Pearl, who 
refuses to put down her roots. Tnc 
story powerfully contrasts the way 
these two women approach Rowe- 
nn's enigmatic husband and w f 
strange child Harry, and focuses 1“ 
differing ways they seek happiness. 

ft is difficult to characterize the 
variety of skills whicli these stones 
and their autobiographical analogues 
present. They range over the con- 
siderable spectrum of Miss 
accomplishments - from those ear y 
explorations of children longing. 1 *! 
graduate to the apparently mag** 
status of adulthood, through in 
original little variations on the the* e 
of rain allied to those printed w 
Novelette, to the two chilW; 
dark stories with which the b??* 
ends, ‘‘Happy Event” and 7N 
.Crab". Her art is not concerned 0 
juggle histrionically with a P' ot * 
stnve for technical developments 
which cause gasps of astotitswu 
admiration, but rather to work quiet- 
ly and with understatement: she : cw 
make loneliness interesting, ana w 
vest suburban greyness ana dome* 1 ' 
trivia with a sense of menace" 
exoticism - a much more dlmC"* 
feat. 

A dull short story is unpardonable, 
it risks Antoine de Rivarol s win 
ing judgment on a distich, t. 
bien, mais il y 0 des 
Miss Barker is. never boringi 
excellent as most of her 
this is not always an „ e , as y J&Z** 
read. Yet the stories of her liw ® ■ 
mand attention; experts JJjSLt 
they have the authority of someth** 
serious and lasting. 
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Ralph Ellison’s literary career is proof 
lhal to be honoured or dishonoured 
has little to do with being understood. 
Invisible Man earned the National 
Book Award for 1952 and has often 
been cited as the best novel ever 
written by an American Negro. Yet 
white critics have usually bleached it in 
the fashionable dye or metaphysical 
absurdity, praising its modernist tech- 
niques while minimizing its social ideas 
in accord with the convention that 
exaggerates the difference between 
American romances anil English social 
novels. Black critics of the 1950s, 
irritated by Ellison's break with Marxist 
rationalism and “social realism”, 
accused him of "decadence" and “vi- 
cious distortion" of Negro life. A 
decade later. Black World and Liber- 
ator, pronouncing the West dead, 
promoting black nationalism, and pre- 
scribing a “black aesthetic", de- 
nounced him as a heretic. 

Ellison's stubborn intellectual in- 
tegrity and independence were espe- 
cially tried in the 1960s when a mysti- 
que of blackness, as he put it, “made 
neroes out of thugs and self-servers out 
of dedicated leaders". It is therefore 
good news that we can now look to 
teachers of Afro-American literature, 
like John Wright, an editor of Ihe final 
issue of The Carleton Miscellany, 
which Is devoted to Ellison, and to 
RoknG.O’Meally, author of The 
Craft of Ralph Ellison, the first book on 
the entire corpus of Ellison’s writing, 
for scholarly recognition of Ellison's 
authentic relation to Afro-American 
culture. 

U Ellison himself has suffered the 
fate of his hero’s invisibility, it is 
^. ca “f, hls critics have too often been 
bunded by their assumption that lnvtst- 
. ™ fl# t asserts an aesthetic individual- 
Sr^eyant t0 th e racial problem. 
Actually it celebrates a future role for 
[hose migrant blacks from the South 
jvno write no novels, histories or 
other books" but who, ns “the bearers 
"SaS** precious", might be his- 
® surprise”. The novel begins 
and ends with a white nwn failing to 
cognize a black man. "Responsibility 
rests upon recognition, and recogni- 
2L* 8 f ° rm of agreement", the 
r!!n/ 0 Li < L xp ains< 11 is rime for him to 
cnamx hibernation underground when 
aH .^Smzes that his grandfather’s 
5™ *° “agree ’em to death and 
jstructlon was intended as an 

'mfrfJ 8 ?? 0 l ^ e Principles preached 

anrith. dm? a I al l° n °f independence, 
itv • of W*sj affirming eqUal- 
f(L2r div ? rsit y: cor the nation’s 
®nd heirs were “their own 
^mandtheirqwD destruction except 
_Uic principle lived in them and in 
1-.' 1 ^ rius sehse the novel was 
Pppnehc of the time when the Sup- 
reme Court of the United States made 
™ ^“[segregation unconstitutional and 
Pjved the way for the civil rights 
reovement. 

A,S° n h 2? always known that for 
"-hfik 08 j 11 rile beginning was not 
Jy WOrd but its contradiction" - a 
TOCt examnt* Kainn I.rfo 


black intellectuals began in 19711 when 
Larry Neal refused to continue to 
participate in Black World’s campaign 
against Eliisnn. Neal anticipated 
Wright and O'Meally by recognizing 
Ellison’s deep concern for Negro folk 
culture, his unique cultural theoty 
which was shaped “on the basis of 
culturnl imperatives integral to the 
Black man's experience in America", 
and his political interest in a Negro 
leadership aware of mass myths, sym- 
bols, nnd rituals, Ellison's attitude 
towards black chauvinists who have 
been troubled by his mingling of black 
folklore with Western symbols, myths, 
and literary ideas has remained uncom- 
promising: 

l use folklore in my work not 
because I am Negro, hut because 
writers like Eliot and Joyce made me 
conscious of the literary value of my 
folk inheritance. 

Once a clerk for the psychiatrist 
Harry Stack Sullivan, Ellison believes 
that while imagery about blacks is 
often based on subconscious forbidden 
impulses; but he also knows that "the 
‘darky’ act" of masking and playing 
dumb “makes brothers of us air 
because the masked joker (as he 
learned from Constance Rourke’s 
American Humor) is very much in the 
American grain, perhaps even “more 


‘Yankee’ than nnvthingelse''. 1 1’Mcally 
ly finds Ellison must disappointing 
when his emphasis on the American 
context seems to result in "blindly 
igiiurinx the multiplicity nf cultural 
forms shared by peoples of African 
descent”. But it needs to he underlined 
that for him “there is no American 
culture which exists independently of 
an Afro-American component". Elli- 
son’s perspective is neither nssimila- 
tionist nor separatist because he sees 
(he racial drama in America, as John 
Wright justly says, in terms of n 
"tragicomic battle-royal the painful 
joke of which squares off two inter- 
bred, interdependent peoples" each of 
whom thinks “ Its experience is the real 
American experience". 

O'Meally points out that Ellison's 
interviews’ for the Federal Writer's 
Project (1938-1942) gave him first- 
hand experience of the Southern and 
African folklore persisting in Harlem 
in the 1940s. The folklore theme is 
crucial in Jnmibfe Man because it is the 
imaginary memoir of a migrant Negro 
whose social character (as Ellison 
wrote in his essay on Harlem, uiinub- 
lishcd until Shadow and Act (1964)) 
“arises from the impact between urban 
slum conditions ana folk sensibilities”. 
The description of Harlem as “the 
scene of the folk-Negro’s death agony" 


Tensions of twoness 


■■ - ■ ■ - — - - ■■ gsg can write at all. To be critical is to 

-n 117,(11 ri 1 km t* 1 take seriously, and few books in the 

By William S» McFeely field of black cultural history can 

■■■■■■ ■ ■ a ■ match the truly critical perspective 

C. W. E. BIGSBY: achieved by the present work. 

The Second Black Renaissance 
360pp. Greenwood Press. £14.95. 


Harlem, ns Jervis Anderson re- 
minded us recently in a series of 
vivid and perceptive articles in the 
Ate iv Yorker, has had a rich past. In 
recent decades the black New Yor- 
kers’ part of town has been drained 


of some of its vitality by overwhelm- 
ing poverty and U now faces the hew 
indignity of gentrification. To make 


on 


. example being Jefferson’s 
Srt 1 ?" and his 200 slaves, who 
that moi, 0r V. “ssonry and carpentry 
Z 3 P a « M on .fe e,l ° such an eloquent 
In a then unpub- 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An 
chatty ?J len \ ma (1944), Ellison 
were d y iew ttlat Negro traits 
OPDrewu ^riudogica! result of white 
cE?!? a - Bl ? cks “ at least helped to 
found Selves out of what they 
"urvfn them’’, making a life 

dilemma" 6 A° rnS Of % white man ’ s 
oniv encfln historians have 

ihdr- y applied this premise to 
Ch l dw' tnl , °, f s ' aVer 5’. bul Elli- 
fathe- - .it from his own grand- 

pound had °nce stood his 


died 

The 


nend. 


a mob that had lyn- 


1. 


*«T?nt reappraisal of Ellison by 


matters worse, it is in danger of 
losing its proprietary claim to a great 
moment in American cultural his- 
tory. The Harlem Renaissance, that 
remarkable literary, musical, and 
theatrical flowering of the 1920s, has 
been renamed the First Black Re- 
naissance - a change that was pre- 
sumably made to suggest that writers 
outside New York ployed a part in 
the movement. 

This was certainly the case during 
the Second Black Renaissance of the 
1960s and early 1970s, when there 
was no single place with which the 
artists could be identified. C. W, E. 
Bigsby’s splendid book is an ex- 
amination of the • writing of this 
period, which roughly coincided 
with that of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. That revolution changed the 
American South but, interestingly, 
few of these writers were still in the 
region and many had never lived 
there. 

Richard Wright, the author of Na- 
tive Son and Black Boy, was the 
founding father. According to Bigsby, 
he, “contained within mnjself the 
conflicting passions which . . . de- 
fined the nature of the black Amer- 
ican’s debate with himself and his 
culture”. From Wright, he moves, to 
a perceptive study of Ralph Ellison 
whose Invisible Man emerges, not 
surprisingly, as the strongest of all 
the work of these : writers. Bigsby 
brings similar sensitivity to his read- 
ing of James Baldwin, whose best, 
wnting is superb. But this is not a 
work of hagiography and Bigsby 
points out that some of Baldwin’s 
cries of hatred are not only para- 
doxical, coming from a loving man, 
but don’t even make sense. Toe im- 
portant autobiographical literature of 
the period is dealt With rather too 
briefly, but there are strong conclud- 
ing chapters on poetry and plays. 

'As intellectual history, this is 'work 
of. the first order. Bigsby is neither 
the guilt-ridden observer who wotild-. 
elevate any black writer into, a' 
speaker of a special kind of, truth,'; 
nor a patronizing one who wpujd 
subtly convey Surprise that black folk 


Noting that the writers must write 
in a “language scarred with guilt", 
Bigsby none the less asserts that “a 
central tradition” of their work “over 
the past thirty years has been essen- 
tially a liberal one.” Such a tradition 
“implies a belief in human progress; 
a faith in the importance of the indi- 
vidual: a conviction that ‘self and 
‘society’ arc unironic terms and that 
the individual owes each his alle- 
giance. It accepts the desirability of 
change . . In Invisible Man, for 
example the “hero , . . discovers his 
liberal principles when he stumbles 
into a cellar which, very significantly 
... has been closed . since the 
nineteenth century. The boards 


ami m. "the selling of his transcend- 
ence" is one nf the prophecies con- 
tained in the novel. His nbserviiiion of 
a world “so fluid and shifting that often 
within the mind the real and the unreal 
merge, and the marvellous beckons 
from behind the snme sordid reality 
that denies its existence" foretells the 
surrealistic atmosphere nf Harlem as 
portrayed in /invisible Man. O'Meally 
is at his best in showing how blues, 
gospel sours, and folktales arc used to 
provide healing nurture for the Invisi- 
ble Man. 

Invisible Man, as O’Meally says, 
“owes as much to the symbolist tradi- 
tion of Melville nnd Hawthorne as it 
docs to the vernacular tradition of 
Mark Twain and Hemingway’'. Ycl if 
the hero sometimes sounds like n cross 
between Huck Finn and tshmucl, he is, 
in his representative status as an analogy 
for a historical process, like young 
Robin in Hnwthome’s "My Kinsman, 
Major Molincux", whose similar move 
from country 10 city is a prophetic 
metaphor for the transformation of 
colonial America in (he Revolution. 
For Ellison the “special province" of 
the novel is “lime and social chnnge”; 
and his story deals (if only hy allusion) 
with slavery, abolition. Reconstruc- 
tion , Booker T. Washington, the ex- 
odus North. Marcus Garvey's black 


which had been nailed around 
Andrew Jackson's house are coming 
down; the world is opening up ... 
Ellison’s hern prepares to leave his 
cellar as Thoreau nnd left Walden." 

This optimism peisists even as 
Bigsby recognizes that the brilliant 
era ot his writers is past. That there 
will be a future is implied in his 
inelegant numerical labelling of the 
First and Second Renaissances. Sure- 
ly there will be a third, and when it 
arrives (perhaps even in Harlem) it 
might bring with it a new meaning 
for W.E.B. DuBois’s famous state- 
ment made eighty years ago: ‘One 
ever feels his two-riess - an Amer- 
ican.. a Negro; two souls, two 
thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; 
two warring ideals in one dark body, 
whose dogged strength ntone keeps it 
from being torn asunder." This ten- 
sion between a world that despera re- 


mit ion a) ism of the 192Hs, llic depress- 
ion, Communism, and the wartime 
riots of the 1940s. The hero's memoir 
represents the whole Afro-American 
experience. Those critics who sec him 
as locked in his own private confusions 
miss the point, best made by John F. 
Call ah an in The Carleton Miscellany, 
that personal ami national experience 
arc bound up with one anotherin many 
an American narrative from Melville 
to Twain, nnd that for such writers, the 
task is “to test nnd extend the possibili- 
ties of democracy". ’ 

Ellison aims to get at ihe “symbolic 
significance of what actually hap- 
pened", ns lie put il, and his agenda 


Rootless realists 
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Andrew Gurr confines the word "ex- 
ile" to those writers who leave a 
small, usually colonial or post- 
colonJal, society to go to the metro- 
polis. He distinguishes them from 
the “expatriates^ - Eliot, Auden, 
Fitzgerald and, puzzlingly, Elizabeth 
Bishop - who move from one metro- 
polis to another. The expatriate 
tends to be a poet, for metropolitan 
culture has turned to lyric poetry in 
its solipsistic, individualistic quest for 
self-denniLion, where the exile lends 
to write realistic prose fiction. 

Gurr’s central examples are 
Katherine Mansfield, V. S. Naipaui 
and Ngugl wa Truong'o. to eflcfi of 
whom he devotes a chapter, What 
most concerns him is the way in 
which each, exposed to the metropo- 
lis, re-creates the past in order to 
grasp himself or herself as a product . 
of history. Unlike the metropolitan, 
the exile can • look' at home with the 
clarity of distance: however, he will 
deal with it in prose because he 
cannot rely on his new audience's 
sharing his prior knowledge. The 
work on which Gurr writes best is : 
Naipaul’s A House for Mr Biswas , . 
which appears as the classic instance . 
of his theme. The writing of Biswas 
release^ Naipaui into the rootlessness 
of - mbdemityr while declaring his. 
provenance.. Where Katherine Man- 
sfield died •; and Ngugi deliberately 


rc-Africanizcd himself, jettisoning 
the Christian nnme with which an 
alien history had burdened him, 
Naipaui beenme the suspicious obser- 
ver of The Overcrowded Bar racoon. 

The ancestor of the exiles is James 
Joyce: among his putative progeny 
Gurr pieces not only the major ex- 
amples but* also Jean Rhys, Doris 
Lessing and Patrick White, among 
others. All must pursue the detach- 
ment of tone which saves them from 
nostalgia or self-pify. The densely 
factual quality of Bloomsday, it is 
implicity argued, is the necessary 
self-discipline for these voluntary. 
£migr6s.. 

GUrr’s book is incisive and tren- 
chant, covering much, ground, in • a 
small ■ space, ' although the detailed 
sections run the risk of offering sum- 
mary rather than analysis. However, 
there are serious difficulties with 
which he does not contend. His wri- 
ters are at least as much unlike one 
another as like. All that they share is 
(hat they or thefr ancestors were 
once subject- to the .British Empire, 
and that <they examine their 1 respec- 
tive pasts from a' foreign viewpoint- 
It is clekr that colonialism wrecked 
their nations’ true past and that, as 
Ngugi has argued, they must make a 
new history for themselves rather 
thafl retreating into sentimentality, 

: but hoWi a New Zealand wompn, a 
Caribbean Asian and an African are 
to do this depends so much on : local 
circumstance that is it hard to see 
how they constitute a class. There is 
a danger of patronizing colonial wri- 
ters by treating them as having their 
most significant . relationships willi 
the. colonizing power, and because 'of 
ifie' perspective , he has chosen, 
Andrew Gurr is unable adequately: 
tpspt them in a context whose terms. 
: are not defined by London. They 1 


connects him with and distinguishes 
him from (he historian’s truth, which 
he calls "another form nf man trying to 
find himseir, and to come to grips with 
his own complexity, but within the 
framework of chronology and time". 
The published fragments of his un- 
finished second novel -delayed hy fire 
damage - illustrates his continuing 
concern (as O’Meally puts il) for 
“broad questions of identity and his- 
tory, culture and politics”. At any rnto 
Volume XVII 1 of The Carleton Mttvcel- 
lany and The Craft of Ralph Ellison ore 
the first steps towards clearer under- 
standing of this exemplary Afro- 
American mind. 


ly needed changing and individuals 
in search of a voice was at the centre 
of the work of the black writers of 
the 1960s. Bigsby will not accept the 
easy formulation that the black 
dilemma is merely the dilemma of all 
writers; the effects of racialism on 
black Americans cunnot be general- 
ized away that easily. Nevertheless, 
the tension between self and society 
which Bigsby sees as liberal, and tlial 
which DuBois noted in his fellow 
black writers, derive from the same 
source. As America moves more 
dangerously 10 the right (hen it has 
ever done before, and the moral 
majority treats “dilfe rent ness” in in- 
creasingly intolerant ways, black wri- 
ters, who for so long have been told 
they should join a dominant tradi- 
tion, may instead find others joining 
them. Their literature has shown 
them to be the tme inheritors of 
America’s original protesting voice. 


become a powerful counter-current 
to English literature, but this is, to 
Ngugi at least, quite irrelevant. To 
argue, ns Gurr does, that their writ- 
ing is less solipsistic and more 
attuned to historical determinants 
than that of metropolitan culture 
may well be true, though the terms 
used here are too simple; but there 
is a pervasive sense that the writers 
discussed are being used as Imple- 
ments for a liberal self-flagellation 
which is finally unfair both to its 
victim and to the object of his bad 
conscience. 



a selection of papers and essays by 
Abiola frele, Proiessor of French at 
the University of Ibadan, in Part 
One Professor Irele examines the cri- 
tical positions involved in the study 
and criticism of literature from Afri- 
ca, and in the question of language. 
Jn Part Two, under the chapter 
■ headings “What is NSgritude?"; 
.“Nigritude and African Personality" 
and “Pan-Africanism and African 
1 Narionalism’’, Nfigritude (the literary 
and ideological movement of French- 
speaking black intellectuals), is dis- 
cussed in' relation to literature both 
from Africa and from the Caribbean. 
The third section consists of indi- 
vidual literary studies: a chapter on 
the poetry of Ain)6 Cfisaire and that 
of his compatriots Rend Maran and 
Frantz. Fanon, a chapter on French- 
African narrative and a chapter 
headed “Faith and Exile" in which 
Cheikh Hamidon Kane’s only novel, 
: L' A venture ambigui, is shown to 
have brought a ^high seTiousnbss’’ to 
a jproblem; central to contemporary 
African Writing,. 1 - namely that of 
cultural conflict. .• 


